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The Bountiful Hour 

CHAPTER I 

SACRIFICIAL 

A HEAVY cloud hung far away behind the 
two up-rising poplars at the gate; a 
light shower had fallen, the early warn- 
ing of an attack more distant and desperate. 
The light leaves showed silver against the slowly 
retiring cloud, all their delicate heads trembhng 
with the late commotion, like a swarm of white 
butterflies newly released from the net of some 
giant marauder. The path before the vicarage 
shone in a strange, citron-coloured glow which 
fell in thick shafts of light from beneath the outer 
edges of that heavy and sombre cloud : the whole 
building was swathed in this light, giving it a 
touch of something visionary, almost illusive. It 
rendered to the short expanse of green lawn — 
between the garden-arbour at the rear of the 
house and the parlour windows which looked out 
upon it — a spaciousness suggesting leagues. The 
shower had passed but scantily across the garden, 
leaving the vivid grass-blades greener but scarcely 
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more moist, and the two gentlemen who sat 
within the arbour had been more observailt of the 
growing gloom than of the rain itself. They 
were silent for some little while, as if the darkness 
were significant and worthy of such a tribute ; 
and now that the shadow passed and retired away 
into distance, they too were bathed in the trans- 
forming radiance. To the little man, who now 
came up towards them across the lawn, they 
showed like persons in a dream, or some kind of 
motionless vision ; their white and powdered 
wigs tinged with such a fresh luminousness as 
was unknown to the customary village barber. 
Both were of a dignified and imposing aspect, 
men in whose eyes there appeared something 
more than the ordinary, every-day habit of mere 
observation — that same quick fire and inward 
kindling of the mind. They each wore the clericcil 
habit, but whilst one looked like a bishop the 
other bore rather the resemblance of a sailor, 
ruddied with the exposiu'e to sun and wind : the 
one shrewd-faced, narrow-lidded, full-lipped ; the 
other wide of brow and open of glance. 

The little man, with his face muffled so that it 
could scarcely be seen, his feet poised on the 
wooden pattens which he wore, looked at them 
contemplatively and shook his head. The light 
was behind him, throwing his queer, muffled 
figure darkly forward on the yellow glow. The 
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whole scene resembled an ancient print, where 
the very white of the paper is mellowed with 
time, and the black ink melted into the warmer 
tones of brown. When he spoke the little man's 
gentle voice was softened also. 

" You were meditating," he said, " I am sure 
you were meditating together ; and now I have 
done wrong to disturb you." He turned quickly 
as if to go, his pattens clicking together sharply, 

" No, no, sir ! " cried the shrewd-eyed per- 
sonage promptly, drawing the long pipe from the 
comer of his pursed mouth. " Brother Newton and 
I were merely discoursing together on Mr. Top- 
lady and future compensation. Come, come, my 
dear Mr. Cowper, you are never going to leave me 
to combat his arguments alone ! " 

" We were expecting you, my dear Cowper," 
said Mr. Newton, springing up with his usual 
open smile and air of direct geniality ; " you 
and Brother Bull here are going to renew your 
acquaintance over a discussion of my own heinous 
acts. Come, my very dear sir, and take this 
third chair, which has been awaiting you for the 
last half-hour in loneliest inoccupation." 

He pushed forward the chair in question across 
the hard earthen floor of the arbour, moving it 
towards the little man, who now came once more 
in their direction, though still with an air of 
uncertainty and hesitation. 
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" It is perhaps my pipe to which Mr. Cowper 
objects," said Dr. Bull, his little eyes twinkling 
under their overhanging brows. " He is, no 
doubt, more accustomed to the elegant snuff-box 
than the smoking-bowl of Orinoco." 

" No, sir," replied Cowper, slowly advancing, 
and unwinding the muffler round his throat as he 
came; " I only need your example to emulate 
the art of smoking." His voice, gentle and 
melancholy, sounded almost womanish between 
the deeper tones of Newton and Bull. 

" Off with your pattens ! " cried Newton, 
" and hear the latest enormity your poor friend 
has committed, and condone it if you can ! Last 
night I was dining with Bull at Newport Pagnell, 
when in the midst of our meal there comes a 
thundering knock at the door, and in walks Mr. 
Ryland of Northampton to say that Mr. Toplady 
is lying at The Swan, and if we would see him 
we must go quickly. I was not acquainted with 
Toplady, and knew not his habits of mind, but 
had often heard of his eminent character, both 
as preacher and practiser of Christianity. So Bull 
and I go to The Swan, and find Mr. Toplady 
sitting by the window of the inn-parlour. I 
never saw a man to look upon more frail in body 
or more fortified in spirit. Round he turns on 
us, whereupon Ryland presents us to him, and 
after a brief greeting he points his thin hand to 
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the window, bidding us all listen to the noise in 
the street without. ' Do you hear that noise, 
Brother Bull ? ' says he. They were baiting a 
bull in the yard, and you know what manner of 
racket that makes. He was shaking all over with 
emotion, his eyes shining out of his white face 
as if they were on fire. ' Do you know what they 
are doing ? ' he cried. ' Why, yes ! ' says 
Brother Bull, looking out of the window and I 
peering over his shoulder at the sport below. At 
that Mr. Toplady puts his cold hand on my arm 
— I can almost feel his touch there now — and says 
very loud in my ear, and angrily too : ' Who 
could bear to look upon that sight if there were 
not to be some future compensation for those poor 
suffering animals in a future state ? ' 'I cer- 
tainly hope,' says Bull with that sly look in his 
eyes which forebodes mischief, ' that all the Bulls 
will go to heaven. But do you really think that 
will be the case with the entire animal creation, 
sir?'" 

" I hoped to soothe and distract his mind from 
its excitement," said Bull, puffing the smoke 
peacefully into the air, and watching it circle 
with an expression of seriousness. 
' "' Yes,' says Mr. Toplady, with the utmost 
emphasis, ' all, all ! ' Upon which I could not 
forbear sa37ing : ' What, sir ; do you suppose 
there will be fleas in heaven ? ' for I've an especial 
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aversion to fleas. Unfortunately there may have 
been a trifle of sarcasm in my tones, for Mr. 
Toplady at once turned away his head and ad- 
dressed me no more. When presently we took 
our farewell of him, I expressed a wish that we 
might one day see him here at Olney, should he 
come this way again. He made me a discourteous 
reply and turned from me abruptly. I am very 
loath to have grieved him, seeing he must be so 
near his end. And indeed, I believe he will soon 
be verifying how many of the animal creation 
will ascend to bliss." 

" I make no doubt," said Bull soothingly, 
" that his irritation was more largely due to the 
painfulness of his disease than the contempt of 
your doubt, or that disbelief in his most cherished 
theory." 

Cowper had taken the chair, unfastened his 
pattens, and finally unmuffled himself, but not 
one word did he say, sitting with his hat pulled 
down over his ears, his white hands folded be- 
tween his knees. Bull and Newton exchanged 
glances, for they were deeply experienced in his 
mind's infirmity. 

" I wonder now," Bull continued in his full, 
pleasant voice — pleasant, though slightly remin- 
iscent of pulpit oratory even at that moment — 
" what recompense would best be suited to an 
animal ? " 
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" Recompense, recompense ! " cried Cowper, 
suddenly looking up and casting a curious, sus- 
picious glance on Newton. " What recompense 
can you suggest for sacrifice ? There is no recom- 
pense, there can be none. Even annihilation is 
denied to us — even after death. Annihilation of 
the body there may be, but the soul is capable of 
limitless suffering far and far beyond the grave. 
You do not guess the long road of suffering that 
still remains to be trod, altars piled up with sacri- 
fice all along the way, as the tombs stand thick 
beside the road from Athens to Eleusis. I have 
seen them," he said, turning his face away from 
the arbour into the long turgid rays outside, 
where a myriad atoms seemed whirling in the 
glowing spaces. " And on each altar they have 
sacrificed to different gods different sacrifices. 
Endless they are, for each new sacrifice that is 
offered up prepares a victim for the next." 

" And I am sure," said Bull, puffing comfortably 
at his pipe, " that the most beautiful and stainless 
amongst the offerings, and the whitest altar, was 
that we call self-sacrifice." He looked at Cowper 
compassionately. 

" I heard it so reputed," returned Cowper in 
the same hurried, agitated tone, " and so I looked 
for it on every hand ; but though it seemed often 
as though I were about to find the one stainless 
altar on whose stone none other victim had been 
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offered save that alone of self-surtender, entailing 
no frightful legacy from him who had performed 
the deed, I never found it. There is no such 
thing as self-sacrifice ; with self there go alwaj^s 
a thousand things that pertain to self, or some- 
thing that another has bestowed upon us, and 
which in our blindness we mistake for our own, 
maybe. The fiend sees to that, you may be 
sure ! It sounds so easy. I lay myself under the 
sacrificial knife, and my friend puts his hand in 
mine, trusting me to the end. The knife pierces 
my heart, but it has severed the hand of my 
friend with the same stroke, and that was not 
mine to give. Perhaps I never even saw that he 
had put it there, or perhaps I was so fain of the 
comforting touch that I was eager to ignore the 
frightful consequence. I declare to you that there 
is no self-sacrifice ! No, no. Do not believe in 
such a thing ; the fiend suggested it." 

As habitual with him when preoccupied, 
Newton weighed his watch in his hand, though 
without glancing at the dial. 

" Dear friend," he said, " surely you forget." 

But Cowper interrupted him, again peering 
curiously at the clergjnnan with wide blue eyes, 
as though minutely searching his identity. 

" I know what you would say," he cried; 
" but I would tell you that if such a thing exists, 
did exist, it was a divine attribute that no mortal 
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can possess. We may, perhaps, see the substance 
of it with our earthly shadow thrown across — 
the shadow of the material thrown across the 
spiritual to blacken and obscure. That is the 
most we can see and the most we can attain. 
As I sit at my window looking out over the 
market-place I see the men, the women, the 
children coming and going, coming and going ; 
and each time that they speak or move I discern 
the sacrifice preparing, the victim going on un- 
heeding but marked down — ^marked down as 
surely as the branded sheep in their pens." 

Newton laid down his watch upon the table 
and made as if to reply. 

" I see what you mean, Newton," continued 
Cowper, " you think it is time I put an end to a 
discourse which can only pain you with every 
word that is uttered. No, no ! I am not to be 
deceived. You opened your watch and laid it 
with the dial open upon the table as if it should 
point its hands to me and the door. You are 
right, Newton ; for both you and Dr. Bull here 
were better engaged until I came." He stooped 
to buckle on his pattens, despite the eager pro- 
testations of the two divines, uttered with all the 
sincerity and vehemence of their kindly natures. 

" My dear Cowper," cried Newton, " you have 
been with us exactly five minutes — a most meagre 
portion of your society to such an old friend as 
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myselfj and to such a new acquaintance as our 
good brother Bull." 

" Five minutes ! " repeated Cowper. " Did 
you then count each one as it passed ? My dear 
Newton, I know your kindness, but all the less, 
or rather all the more, would I refrain from sacri- 
ficing you on your own friendship's altar. Five 
minutes ! And how many sacrifices besides your 
own do you not think have been prepared in that 
brief space of time ? " 

" I should hope," said Newton, taking his out- 
stretched hand, " that they have all been as 
painless as mine, if sacrifice indeed it were. I 
confess it was very skilfully disguised as a 
pleasure." 

Cowper paused for a moment, his hand in his 
muffler, as if upon the reconsideration of his de- 
parture. A door within the house banged sharply ; 
the sound seemed all the more portentous and 
strange coming from a place of such apparent 
impalpability, and made all three men turn their 
heads in the direction from whence it came. 
The door into the garden opened hurriedly before 
their eyes, admitting what at first seemed an 
endless stream of people, indiscriminately com- 
posed of all ages and sizes. 

" You have visitors," cried Cowper reproach- 
fully, for he knew that Newton was well aware of 
his aversion to strangers, " and those people from 
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across the market-place besides ! Sacrifice, sac- 
rificial, my good Newton ! " he whispered em- 
phatically behind his hand, and slipped away 
down the grass plot, vanishing through the wicket 
in the wall behind the arbour which led into his 
own adjoining garden. 

Newton and Bull had scarcely time or observa- 
tion to spare for his exit, the whole of their 
attention being enthralled by the new-comers. 
There were but four of them in all, now that 
they had completed their strange and straggling 
entrance upon the lawn, locked together in a 
fashion at once bizarre and perplexing, as though 
they were enacting some comic scene upon the 
stage, or like marionettes propped one against 
the other for fear of falling when they are released 
from the guiding strings. Bull began to smile, 
for the pomp and solemnity with which the first 
of the group carried himself only added to the 
humorousness of their appearance. He was a 
short man clad in a snuff-coloured suit, with 
snuff-coloured waist-coat, breeches and stockings 
to match, with the addition (for adornment it 
could scarcely be called) of a meagre display of 
linen about the neck and wrists, and that of no 
great cleanliness. From a distance you saw a 
man of some sixty years, holding himself with an 
air of pride that seemed unsuited to his height ; 
on nearer view some five or six years were added 
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to his age, and something dominating in the 
arched nose and tight-closed mouth, something 
aggressive in the unbending glance of his keen 
eyes. He took no notice whatever of Mr. Newton 
except for a momentary scornful glance, but bore 
straight down on Bull as if he were about to 
strike him with his clenched right hand. On his 
other arm there clung a youngish woman, whose 
pale fluttering garments trailed out behind her 
with the rapid pace at which they were proceed- 
ing ; the curls of her hair fluttered tremulously 
under the lace cap she wore, and her fingers 
fluttered also in very evident agitation about the 
ribbons at her breast. Behind her, and clinging 
to her silken skirts, trailed a small child with so 
round and babjHish a face that she could scarcely 
be above the age of six years, her little tottering 
body dressed in imitation of her mother, but her 
cap — instead of being on her head — dragged 
ignominiously by its strings through the grass, 
leaving free the sparkling abundance of briUiantly 
yellow curls beneath. And in front of this trio, 
compelled by the motion of those behind, fright- 
ened, evidently, more than reluctant, sped the 
minuter figure of a boy in tight green suit and 
brass buttons. The volcanic gentleman had 
obviously occasioned some family upheaval of no 
small dimensions. 

Still he bore down on Dr. Bull with lowering 
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brows until there was only room for the small 
boy between the minister's ample form and the 
other's propelling knees. There he stopped 
suddenly, as suddenly plucked the dingy tricorn 
hat from his head, and spoke. Bull was aware 
of a sudden shock within himself as though the 
man had actually struck him on the chest. 

" Sir," said the man, " good-afternoon." But 
Bull felt none the less that there was no civility 
behind the words. At the moment he thought 
he had never seen eyes of so vivid, so electric a 
blue. He was given no time for reply, even if 
he had contemplated one. " You see here," the 
man continued, " a boy, sir, a boy who needs 
schooling," and he rumpled the child's curls 
roughly with his hand as though he were rudely 
shuffling the leaves of a ledger. " I heard of 
your excellent academy, sir, and I intend my 
son should go there for a course of yom: tuition. 
I beg that you will take him." He paused a 
moment, or rather his lips shut one on the other 
with an alarming suddenness and tightness of 
compression. And as to the matter of begging 
anything of Dr. Bull, a highwayman with loaded 
pistols was as much a beggar as this snuff-coloured 
gentleman. " I saw your grey mare at the gate, 
sir, and I trust you will take the child home with 
you to Newport. His clothes will be forwarded 
to-morrow per carrier. I dislike delays, sir, I 
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detest delays," he snapped, hurling the small boy 
at the minister's lower waist-coat buttons as 
though he were discharging some missile on an 
enemy. " He is not a bad child on the whole, 
but pampered and ignorant." 

" He looks very young, sir," returned Bull, 
gradually recovering from the shock of impact, 
and holding up the child's face by the rosy, 
dimpled chin. 

It was evident the boy had been crjdng bitterly, 
for his pretty face was all blurred and flushed, 
his eyes scorched and swollen. 

"Oh yes, sir, indeed," gasped the fluttering 
lady, half advancing beyond her husband's 
restraining arm, and then retiring again with the 
rapid jerk of his elbow ; " he is barely five years 
old," she managed to articulate before she was 
submerged imder her partner's renewed onslaught. 
" Old enough to learn, sir ! " he cried, the 
pallor of his sharp features suddenly changing 
to an unbecoming flush ; " and I hope you will 
allow no negligence or inattention in his work. 
You are known to me, sir, as a man of character 
and intelligence. Character is what I require 
this young man to learn : it is better than an 
ass's head of learning, sir, with your classics and 
geometries, and tricks or antics of one sort and 
another. Dr. Bull." 

" You have the advantage of me in your 
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knowledge of my name, sir," rejoined Bull, inter- 
rupting with a degree of sternness incident on 
his surprise and reluctance to take so young and 
unexpected a charge into his care. 

" My name is Hume," replied the snuff-coloured 
gentleman, " Archibald Hume, merchant in the 
city of London, of the ancient family of Hume 
in Stirlingshire. This is young Archibald, and 
merchant after me, I trust. I will make no 
bargain with you, sir, as to your fees for instruc- 
tion ; I am no niggard with those who choose to 
serve me well. Teach him character, and you 
will find I am not slow in paying." 

" This is very well, sir, and I am sure the little 
boy is a good boy and intelligent enough," said 
Bull, patting the child on the shoulder with his 
fat, benevolent hands ; " but, frankly, it is not 
usual with me to take such young pupils, and so 
I fear that I must decline to accept your most 
flattering trust." 

"It is not to be thought of, sir," returned 
Hume, making as though he wotdd advance still 
nearer upon the minister, even over his very feet, 
if need be, with the culminating action of tramp- 
ling upon him. " I am thoroughly determined 
that the boy shall begin his training from this 
very day ; he has had enough of the nursery " — 
here he shot an angry and contemptuous glance 
upon the lady—" and there is no other man to 
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whom I would entrust him. He is not too young, 
sir, contradict you if I must. Why, when I was 
his age I sat under the minister of our kirk for 
instruction, and when I was but twice as old as 
that boy I set up in life for myself, sir, made my 
first start in business with eight pounds in my 
pocket, and I have wanted for nothing ever since. 
And what was it that I learned from the minister, 
sir ? Was it French, think ye ? or tags o' Latin 
and Greek ? No, sir, it was character, and 
nought beside ; for he had nothing else to teach 
whatever, except a peck of writing, reading, and 
casting of figures. And how do ye think he taught 
us, sir ? Why, with the rod ; and a good method 
it is, as Solomon himself will tell you. For I 
suppose you know your Bible by heart, or so you 
ought, for they tell me that you know your busi- 
ness well enough for a parson. And it's that I 
like about ye, sir. I know mine, and so I'll be 
bidding you good-day." 

" Stop, stop, my dear sir ! " cried Bull, de- 
taining him by the rather worn cuff of his coat. 
" Even if I do take the little boy I do not see how 
I can carry him home in this hasty fashion, seeing 
I have not a pillion to my nag ; besides, being 
a man of no small circumference, my weight 
alone is quite sufficient for the grey mare, poor 
beast, without adding your son to her burden- 
feather-weight though he be ! " 
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" Yes, yes, Archibald," said the mother, 
fluttering her ribbons and laces continually Hke 
some blonde and fluffy hen ruffling her feathers. 
She turned her gaze disconcertingly on Bull, 
staring bewildered on him with wide eyes — eyes 
that were dim and tear-brimmed, vacant and 
appeaUng as the child's before her. " Archie will 
need his clothes for the night, and if both went 
to-morrow by the carrier it would not cost more. 
And then there are his socks to darn and get 
ready, because you have been so sudden with me 
that I had no time." 

" Time be hanged, ma'am ! " cried the elder 
Archibald, his voice growing in depth and em- 
phasis with each word, whilst at the same time 
a thickening and intensifying of certain hitherto 
undefined peculiarities of speech now showed his 
northern origin. ' ' I said the boy should go to-day, 
despite all your whimsies and vapours. Why, sir," 
said he, turning again on Bull, and lifting a hand 
surprisingly white and fine in protest, " the child 
is, as you supposed, but the merest feather- 
weight. Set him up behind you, and I warrant 
he Avill cUng fast enough to your coat-tails for 
fear of falling off. That is -common sense, I 
believe. Will you not hold on to this gentleman's 
coat-tails, sir ? " he asked the child sternly, 
turning the little downy head towards him with 

his hard white hands. 

c 
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" Oh yes, indeed, sir," the boy stsimmered in a 
lisping voice, making a hasty clutch at the 
minister's black skirts as if he were afraid to be 
found slow in his obedience. He stumbled as 
he did so, and caught at Bull's knee for support. 
The weight and warmth of the httle round body, 
the uncertain touch of the child's soft and cling- 
ing hands, brought a smile to the minister's pursed 
lips. 

" I am sure you would be good to him, sir," the 
fluttering figure made another effort for speech, 
apparently encouraged by the kindly look in his 
face, but was once more quenched into silence by 
the quick tones of her husband, short and crack- 
ling, though deep. 

" He knows how to ride, sir ; you need have 
no fear on that score — I saw to it myself. Why, 
when I was only twice that child's age I rode all 
the way alone from Stirling, sir, to Carlisle, and 
sold my horse at the journey's end for twelve 
pounds — ^twelve pounds in good gold pieces too. 
My guardian had ill-treated me, sir, so I ran away 
from him ; I had too much character to stand it 
— ^the minister it was who taught me that." 

" Character," said Dr. Bull, " is not altogether 
in my power to impart. I imagine that it comes 
from above, sir, if it be of a certain quality— 
from below if otherwise." 

" I never learnt theology," returned Hume 
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stiffly, snapping his mouth upon the words, " nor 
do I require my son to learn it either. But I 
am much obHged to you for the trouble that you 
are about to take with him, and again, sir, I wish 
you a very good-day." 

" I really think," cried Bull, " that you must 
consent to send your little boy either next week 
or the one after, for now I come to think upon 
the matter, I remember that every one of our 
beds at home is occupied." 

" Oh, pray, pray, sir ! " exclaimed the flutter- 
ing lady, appealing with hands and eyes, " do 
take the little boy with you, for I'm sure you are 
kind, and your wife will be kind too ; and I 
would rather he went with you than anyone 
beside, and he shall have his clothes by carrier as 
soon as may be, and ..." She was continuing 
in a hurried, tremulous fashion that feared even 
while it found utterance. 

" Gad, ma'am ! " cried Mr. Hxune, " do you 
not see everjlhing is settled with this gentleman 
already ? But if you too are at length satisfied 
with my choice I vow I'm delighted. You was 
all for home comforts not ten minutes since. But 
no doubt Dr. Bull will understand a mother's 
heart if he fails to reckon with a woman's 
wit!" 

The small boy already hung to Bull's coat-tails 
as if his very life depended on them, looking 
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desperately up at his mother all the time, and 
unable to brush away two fat tears that had 
stolen over his cheeks and were now trickling 
into the corners of his quivering mouth. 

" Kiss him, ma'am ! " commanded Hume, 
feeling the fluttering creature straining away from 
the support or control of his arm towards her 
son. In an instant she was on her knees among 
the grasses, her delicate tangled hair falling all 
about his face like a mesh of moonbeams, cover- 
ing his eyes and blotting out the tears. " And 
now," continued Mr. Hmne, " we will not delay 
Dr. Bull any longer with our presence and the 
outpouring of farewells." 

But in thus so long ignoring the presence of the 
third member of his family he had reckoned with- 
out her personal protests, who, though young in 
years, seemed capable of comprehending the more 
salient features of this interview, if regardless of 
their detail. She seemed capable, also, of ex- 
pressing her opinion in sufficiently forcible fashion, 
for with a wild leap, almost incredible from a 
young creature so heavily encumbered with 
feminine apparel, she sprang at the minister, 
catching him tightly above the buckle of his 
knee-breeches. 

" You wicked, wicked man ! " she screamed, 
her face puckered into a burning mass of furious 
wrinkles, her two tiny hands clenched about the 
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ill-fated lace cap with which she now chose to 
belabour the astonished minister. " How dare 
you take away my brother ! how dare you, how 
dare you, how dare you ! " and each time her 
baby voice rose into a higher and hoarser shriek 
that filled the whole place strangely for all it 
issued from so small a mouth, until it broke 
altogether and was silent. 

Bull caught her two little fighting hands in one 
of his, gazing into the passionate face so far below 
him with a look of astonished pity. Unlike her 
father as she might be, the immature features 
were just as full of purpose, fire, and life ; and 
though her eyes were different both in shape and 
colour — ^being of a vivid brown — they gave that 
same impression as of a blow given that was 
strange and unmistakable in so young and help- 
less a creature. 

"My dear," said Bull, striving to convey 
by voice and look the soothing influence she 
needed, " you must often come and see your 
brother." 

" He shall not go ! " she now cried desperately, 
as if she suspected his gentleness of cloaking 
more horrible designs, and stamping her foot in 
its minute morocco shoe upon the trampled grass, 
" I won't have it ! He shan't go ! " 

" Oh, Charlotte ! " murmured the mother, who 
had risen to her feet upon this new scene of 
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contention, and stood hopelesdy plaiting the 
ribbons into the laces on her dress and out again. 

Mr. Newton looked at her poor perplexed face 
and acknowledged within himself that he had 
seldom seen a loveher woman. The tall pop- 
lars, shivering pale behind her, had the same 
hopeless, fluttering beauty, the same shining 
pallor. 

" Charlotte 1 " said Mr. Hume, approaching 
the child with his air of explosive oppression, and 
snatching warily at her waist-band. She skipped 
skilfully beyond his reach, glaring at him from 
under her golden curls, half mocking, wholly 
defiant, and absolutely unafraid. 

" Come here at once I " he said, and again 
advanced upon her. 

She clenched her round fists tightly against her 
sides. " You bad man ! " she cried, her voice 
rising shrilly once more, " I hate you ! " 

" Never mind ! " he said, a grim smile tighten- 
ing his lips so that chin and nose seemed on the 
point of meeting. There was something of a 
twinkle, too, in his eye as he tucked her under 
one arm and retired with as volcanic an air as 
he had come, his wife on the other. Charlotte's 
roar of mingled wrath and despair could be heard 
for some time after retreating up the lane towards 
the market-place, gradually diminishing into the 
late afternoon silence. 
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" What a family ! " murmured Dr. Bull, con- 
templating his new pupil. 

" Sacrificial," said Mr. Newton, glancing at 
young Archibald, " as our friend Cowper would 
have it." 

" Not for one, but for all," returned Dr. Bull, 
straightening his knee-breeches, " though I doubt 
if Miss Charlotte were ever a willing sacrifice." 
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CHAPTER II 

MAMA 

FROM behind the window-curtains in his 
house on the market-place, Mr. Cowper 
could see the Hume family returning 
from their hasty interview with the Reverend 
Dr. Bull ; but this time their numbers were 
diminished by the absence of the little boy. The 
strange yellow light had now faded from the sky, 
leaving only a bronzed twilight and a little 
moaning wind. The low grey houses with their 
flaxen covering of thatch looked like aged gossips 
crowded together about the empty square, 
occupied alone by the three ancient elm-trees, 
mute survivors of the passing centuries. A few 
late October leaves still hung untidily upon the 
netted branches : four fell, and fluttered one by 
one as Mr. Hume passed beneath, as if his stormy 
presence had power enough and sufficient bluster 
to shake them from their high and solitary state. 
Mrs. Hume hung, clinging, on his arm, the blue 
shimmer of her silk gown blending with those 
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oncoming night shadows already beginning to 
creep round the corners of the houses. Charlotte 
had been set again upon her feet, and ran along 
by her father's side in an uncomfortable ambling 
trot, which showed the difficulty of six years 
keeping pace with a lusty sixty. 

There was no light in the Hume house, where it 
stood grey, narrow, austere, between the homely 
and comfortable cottages — ^the very image of 
respectable parsimony and educated discomfort, 
Mr. Hume could be seen to disencumber himself 
of his wife on the steps, opening the door, and 
preceding them into the inner gloom. The door 
closed slowly upon the party, leaving the lonely 
elms to their window-bewitched immobility. 
Presently there came a little twinkle behind the 
•thick panes of glass in the lower windows at one 
side of the porch. Mr. Cowper watched all the 
while like a child at a peep-show. Then came a 
second spark of light, a second glow of gold upon 
the darkness, followed by a third. Mr. Hume 
had lit three candles in his parlour, a most un- 
wonted illumination betokening some rite of no 
little importance. But there was yet a fourth 
to follow, the most startling luminary of all, 
exceeding Halley's comet for astonishment or 
even the birth of a new star. Instead of the dim, 
warm twilight to which Mr. Cowper's observant 
scrutiny had accustomed him for the last year or 
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so at this particular season — that is to say, since 
the Hume family had first taken up their abode 
in Olney village — there could now be seen the 
entire detail of a country-house interior as 
familiar to the eyes of those living in that year 
of grace — 1779. The room was dim, indeed, but 
discoverable to a keen glance, for this evening 
there was actually a fire on the hearth, casting 
magical and fluttering shadows across the ceiling 
like the restless fingers of Mrs. Hume amongst 
her ribbons and laces. Mr. Hume was seen to 
snuff two of the candles with a minute care and 
precision before leaving the chamber empty. 
Next followed the appearance of a maid-servant 
of respectable age and mien, bearing a formidable 
tray-load in her stout arms ; she shot into view, 
and having set out her goods upon the table in 
the centre of the apartment, was snuffed into 
darkness with a suddenness which suggested an 
urgent call from without. Mr. Cowper was 
mighty pleased with his puppet show. 

There now entered on the scene the mistress of 
the house, all her pretty curls, ribbons, and cap- 
frills figured on the ceiling in a tangle of bobbing 
shadows. She was tampering with the urn and 
the tea-caddies in the unlocked stand beside her, 
preparing the solemn rites of the tea-table. Next 
a man — ^not Mr. Hume — came to her assistance, 
was seen to draw forth some fwther treasure from 
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the sacred stand — sugar, perhaps — and sit down 
near her ; then the maid again with some dish 
or other of hot cakes, and close on her heels a 
girl of some stiff, ungainly age verging on the 
remoter teens, and holding the smaller Charlotte 
by the hand. These, too, disposed themselves 
about the table alongside the gentleman, so that 
their backs alone were visible to Mr. Cowper. 
He was meditating on the possibilities of reading 
the human character by the shape and poise 
of the head, in contra-distinction to that of the 
features ; when Mr. Hume was seen to enter, cross 
directly to the fireplace and stand there, contem- 
plating the group before him with his hands imder 
his coat-tails, evidently and effectually acting as 
fire-screen to the entire apartment. It is to 
be noted that the evening had now grown chill, 
with the wind slightly rising at times to a wailing 
prolonged and frequent. Mr. Cowper, being now 
called to his own tea and fireside by his companion, 
Mrs. Unwin, was obliged to drop the curtain upon 
his show, which, unlike most comedies, proceeded 
as though indifferent to there being an audience 
or no. Yet, to be sure, there were the three 
elm-trees for the sole and only spectators. 

Mr. Hume withdrew his hands from under his 
coat-tails to rub them in a cheery, self-congratu- 
latory manner in front of his somewhat protrud- 
ing waistcoat. 
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" What a snug little party we are, to be sure ! " 
said he, looking round the table from face to 
face with a galvanic cheerfulness which changed 
his expression to the rather grotesque benignity 
of an old-fashioned nut-cracker. The party was 
not visibly thawed by his geniality ; for the 
reason perhaps, that there is nothing in life so 
freezing as your determined optimist. Mrs. 
Hume was still fluttering over the tea-urn, the 
gentleman (who, to disclose his identity, was 
Mrs. Hume's brother) was playing idly with a 
teaspoon, the young lady stiffly regarding her 
plump wrists, and Charlotte enshrouded either 
in shamefacedness or concealed rebellion. Her 
round face in its frame of reinstated cap-frills 
barely appeared above the table. 

" A snug little party ! " repeated Mr. Hume, 
with something of a challenge in his raised tones. 

" Yes, certainly, certainly, very snug, Archi- 
bald ! " rejoined his wife, measuring the tea 
heedfully under his transfixing look, but spilling 
a few leaves, nevertheless. Her husband ob- 
served that a tear fell into the pot amongst the 
rest. 

" Tcha ! " cried he, with a snort peculiar to 
himself, " a lively family you are for a man, and 
I who had made this nice illumination of fire 
and candles on purpose to please you, and cele- 
brate the arrival of your brother James and 
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Archie's departure for school. When a man 
reaches three score he expects a few home comforts 
and a few cheerful, friendly faces ! Come," he 
added, frowning heavily, " am I the only one 
who can smile this evening ? " 

There was a momentary disturbance about the 
table, the mother smiling at him instantly with 
watery eyes, the elder girl trying an embarrassed 
grimace which merely succeeded in an unbecoming 
flushing of the chin and nose ; whilst the child 
wriggled in her chair with an ominous puckering 
of the little features. As to the man, he only 
made a nervous movement with the teaspoon, and 
continued a complete study of the tea-table. 

" Egad ! " said Htune. " Can you do no better 
than that, ma'am ? Why, then, I condole with 
you. I thought when I married a young wife 
that I should not want for cheer. But never 
mind, never mind, let us all be as miserable as 
we can be. Come on, James, and join with us in 
the society of mutes. My wife shall be chief 
mourner, I declare ! Have some of these nice 
hot cakes, home-made, too, and let's hope they'll 
choke you, for I'm sure that would be most in 
keeping with this prevaiUng gloom." 

" Who talks of gloom, Archibald, my dear ? " 
said Mrs. Hiraie, here interposing a second watery 
smile, and handing him a cup of tea with a would- 
be lively turn of the head : it had such a pretty 
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poise on her slender white neck and sloping 
shoulders. " Why, to be sure, we are as snug 
as possible, and all these candles make the room 
fit for an assembly, I vow." Her voice was 
tremulous as her fingers, which had already 
succeeded in splashing the tea over the cloth in 
front of her husband. 

" No, no ! " rejoined he, sinking back in a 
chair which he had now drawn up to the table, 
thrusting his hands into the deep pockets of his 
coat, and spreading his sturdy legs before him 
under the table until they struck against his 
elder daughter. " Let's all be sad together ! 
Why, Isabella, your legs are as long as a hop- 
pole," he added, with an aggressive jocularity 
warranted to afflict the sensibility of so young a 
person, and scraping his boots against her shoes 
as if to make quite sure that there was no mistake. 
" And as to Charlotte, I declare her eyes are as 
big as saucers. I hope they won't fall out." 

This was a most horrible suggestion for an 
infant mind. The child, oppressed by the heavy 
silence of the others, and frightened by her 
father's unwelcome attention thus directed upon 
her, continued to gaze at him in a kind of un- 
willing fascination with those same wide, limpid 
brown eyes that were already half filling with 
tears. They were as solemn and terrified as the 
poor sensitive little soul that peered from behind 
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them. Besides her own childish but very real 
unhappinfess at Archie's departure, she felt the 
unhappiness that hung about her mother : in a 
limited though sufficiently direct way she con- 
nected her father with both the lamentable event 
and her mother's feeling. Aware of some in- 
tolerable injustice, she was sick with affright at 
the idea of so much power, and aghast at finding 
herself in the grip of him who wielded such weapons 
so remorselessly. So she continued to stare at 
her father, for the tears were pricking under her 
distended eyelids, and she was afraid they would 
fall down her cheeks like poor Archie's if she 
moved her lids by so much as one lash's breadth. 
" Oh, go on staring," said he, now beginning 
to be irritated with his own irritation and the 
discomfort he had caused, " only pray don't 
bewitch me ! " and he pointed two fingers at 
her in the prescribed fashion, shaking them 
mysteriously in the air before his own face, and 
then darting them at hers with a sudden fierce 
movement. This was too much for Charlotte's 
feelings altogether ; the gesture, followed by the 
blue anger of his eyes, made the tears overflow' 
at last. Appcilled by the enormity she now 
committed by weeping, she strove to hide her 
tears in her teacup, choked, and fled, howling, to 
her mother with a blind instinct for help and 
protection. 
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" Good God, ma'am ! " cried Hume, spring- 
ing to his feet, and pushing the plate of cakes 
violently before him across the table, creating a 
devastating reversal of cups, plates, and eatables 
as he did so. " Is this the way you bring up 
your children — in total disregard of their parents, 
pettish, with the temper of fiends, ill-disciplined, 
uncontrolled ? It was indeed high time that 
Archibald was placed in different surroundings. 
And as to you, miss," he added, threatening Char- 
lotte with his fist as she hung sobbing in her 
mother'sarms, "you too shall go toschool andleam 
to behave yourself otherwise than as a savage ! " 

" Oh, Archibald, dear Archibald," pleaded his 
wife, holding the child closer to her and with 
great tenderness, " I'm sure Charlotte meant no 
harm ; I assure you she only ..." 

" I am not to be assured, ma'am ! " he cried 
violently, and approaching his flushed and eager 
face so close to hers that their cheeks nearly 
touched, and the buttons of his coat became 
entangled in the child's hair. Although Mrs. 
Hume was taller than her husband, he seemed at 
this moment to tower above her. " Do you dare 
to defend the children against their own father ? 
Do you dare to countenance rebellion ? Do you 
dare to provoke me ? " And his hands swimg 
violently up and down in gestures unrestrained 
and passionate. 
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Mrs. Hume stepped back from him ; he stepped 
after her, his hands swinging more and more 
towards her. The child turned its head and 
looked back at him over her shoulder with a look 
of the utmost horror and hatred that was most 
tmchildlike in expression. He saw it and became 
still further enraged. 

" The little devil's brat ! " he cried, springing at 
her to box her on the ear. The mother swerved, 
wavered in her movement, and caught the blow 
full upon her own face. It seemed to shrink and 
whiten under it, like a paper seared with fire 
before it is inflamed by the red heat. 

" Oh, Archibald," said she, and looked at him 
with straining eyes. 

The swinging hands seemed beyond his own 
control by now, for again he struck at her, though 
his eyes had softened momentarily. The second 
blow was involuntary, almost, yet it did its work. 
She flung the child hastily from her, and with both 
hands to her face made for the door with a curious 
cowering, sliding movement, more like an animal 
than a human being — a. bird with a broken wing, 
perhaps. 

The gentleman sprang up from the table and 
ran after her to the door ; the older girl sat with 
a piece of bread-and-butter half bitten in her 
hand, whimpering a little, more from fright than 
from any other emotion. 
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Hume was now confronted with Charlotte for 
the second time that evening. He had stopped 
suddenly when his wife fled and, now that she 
was gone and the door shut upon her flight, 
turned his eyes downward on the tiny creature 
before him. She was standing there again with 
clenched baby fists, blazing eyes as furious as 
his own, and shining tousled curls. There was 
that same determination on her face, puckered, 
creased, and crimsoned — her father's rage in 
miniature. Yet even so small as she was, it 
could be seen that the child was clearly rebeUious 
and enraged for some cause other than her own ; 
unconsciously she had been aroused for the 
defence of her mother. 

Hume turned from her quickly to the elder 
girl. He spoke to her contemptuously, and she 
dropped the piece of bread-and-butter face down- 
wards on the floor. 

" Here, Isabella, take this child away ! " 

Isabella, evidently more than relieved to with- 
draw so easily from such an embarrassing and 
perplexing situation, snatched Charlotte by the 
wrist and hauled her hastily from the apartment 
as though escaping from a den of lions. Hume 
was left standing alone by the fireplace, and the 
old elm-trees in the market-place creaked drearily 
with the wind outside. 

The narrow staircase, which led upward from 
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the hall, was quite dark ; only at the top one 
slender rushlight flickered feebly, making a 
continuous effort to attain the stability of a 
steady flame against the torturing onslaught of 
perpetual draughts. There was absolute quiet, 
too, throughout the house, undisturbed imtil 
Charlotte's shuddering sobs broke the silence. 
The two girls began to climb the stairs, the elder 
tugging the other laboriously after her by the 
wrist. On the landing Isabella stopped. 

"Go to bed, Chatty," she admonished her 
crossly, " I'm going to my room." 

Charlotte slept with her mother in the room 
whose door now fronted them. The child turned 
the handle in obedience to her sister, but the 
door remained immovable. 

" I can't," she said between her sobs. 

Isabella came to her assistance, rattling the 
handle with rough impatience. A whispering 
that had been on the other side ceased at this 
disturbance, and Uncle James' voice was heard, 
somewhat muffled. 

" You can't come in," he said, 

" But I've brought Charlotte to bed," protested 
Isabella in surly accents. 

She felt aggrieved that the embarrassing situa- 
tion should prove so uniformly unexpected. 
She disliked children, and feared to have Char- 
lotte cast upon her care. A further whispering 
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succeeded on this announcement. Then came 
the order : 

" Get her ready for bed and then bring her 
here." 

Isabella stamped angrily off down the passage 
to her own room, dragging the reluctant child 
after her. A series of convulsive jerks and shak- 
ings, incident upon undressing, reduced Char- 
lotte's sobs considerably, and by the time she 
was clad in her little nightgown her lips had ceased 
their mumbling on the indrawn breath. Isabella 
now pushed her forth out of the room to find her 
way alone down the thick gloom of the passage. 
The window behind the yellow rushlight looked 
down upon her like a wide blue eye, against 
which the shadow of the elms showed dark like 
the pupil. She was glad to reach the famihar 
door in safety, and, having knocked, to be 
drawn into the low-ceiled room which always 
spoke of safety and protection. 

Her mother was sitting on one side the empty 
hearth, as Charlotte could see by the flame of a 
candle and the blue Ught which came in at the 
window, the pair to that great eye on the landing 
with its dark pupil of shadowy leaves. She 
ran at once to the bent figure, whilst Uncle James, 
who had opened the door to admit her, locked 
it again with a sharply-determined click. She 
felt indescribably happy and contented, confident 
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that now all alarms were over. Mrs. Hume took 
her upon her lap, and for a few seconds there was 
no sound in the room. 

There were a few elegant, glinting things in 
the place that caught the light and twinkled hke 
pools of water — a mirror, some glass jars, a pair 
of silver candlesticks, a few shining, purposeless 
things that women value. A fragrance brooded 
over all that was like the perfiune of jessamine. 
Charlotte sank bhssfully into the sweetness and 
soft gloom like a pebble into the stream ; it seemed 
to submerge her utterly 

" Your prayers, my love," said Mrs. Hume's 
voice, muffled from among Charlotte's curls. It 
was another of the woman's beauties, being 
particularly soft and haunting. And the child 
knelt upon her mother's knee, held warmly and 
tenderly against her breast. The child could feel 
how it heaved and panted, the ribbons rising and 
falling unevenly against the thin covering of her 
nightdress. Usually mama was so quiet and 
restful when Charlotte said her prayers. Then 
Charlotte was allowed to rest amongst the smooth 
silk and laces, to grow deliciously drowsy in the 
enfolding arms to the silence of the two elders who 
watched her, and afterwards, when sleep was 
very near. Uncle James spoke. She could hear 
every word, though what was said held little 
meaning for the child. 
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" You must be firm for once, sister," he 
said. 

" Oh yes, James," she answered meekly ; 
" and you do think that afterwards he will let 
me have her ? " 

" I should hardly suppose him to be fond of 
babies," said Uncle James. 

" And you do not think he will want me back 
again ? And, oh, James, don't let him meet me 
on the stairs when I am going, for I know I 
should never have the strength to run away if 
he were there to see. He holds you so with his 
eyes." 

" No, no," said James, " we will wait until he 
is safely asleep." It was strange how they both 
spoke of this particular "he," Uncle James 
making use of tones expressive of mingled con- 
tempt and awe, whilst mama's voice was melan- 
choly, afraid, and always tremulous. 

" Good God ! " added he suddenly, " how 
could you have stood him all these years ? " 

" Oh, hush ! " said she softly. " He was 
very kind at first, you know, James. And I 
never minded when he boxed my ears, for he 
used to do it quite gently — at least, I never minded 
very much ; but to strike me, James ! to strike 
me ! And lately he keeps on saying how weak 
I am, and all about our poor little dead babies, 
and how Archie must grow up strong, and not 
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be pampered like the others. He thinks it is 
my fault that they died." 

She began crying once more, and James, who 
had already said a good deal and seen a good 
many tears flow, could now think of nothing 
further to say in the way of consolation. He 
stood and looked down on her with evident pity 
and some contempt, though — ^taking into con- 
sideration the difference in sex — ^you would not 
have judged from appearances that he was of 
much stronger stuff, either mentally or physi- 
cally, than his unfortunate sister. They were 
both of them thin, pale, handsome, carrying their 
heads with an air of breeding and a good deal of 
unconscious pride. Their hands, their feet were 
fine, long and slender. When they moved you 
were reminded of the motion of some lean, light- 
footed greyhound. Their voices had a particular 
delicate timbre that was never affected, because 
it seemed so natural, and fitted their personality 
to such a nicety. 

" You see, dear James," she continued almost 
inaudibly, " he was so roughly nurtured that he 
forgets we are not all rough and strong too. I 
do truly think that sometimes he tries to be 
gentle with me." Again James found nothing 
to reply. " It is so long ago, quite seventeen 
years now, and I was so young at the time, and 
he was very difficult to refuse. He always is 
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difficult to refuse. He never even waited to 
hear me say ' yes ' or ' no ' ; but he just wanted 
me, I suppose, and so he took me. It seemed as 
if he would have carried me off there and then, 
and after our betrothal he so seldom left me alone 
that there was no time to think. And even if 
there had been, I am sure he would have per- 
suaded me ; he was so much older than I. It is 
very sad not to be able to love him," she said, 
sobbing again, " and I would have wished him 
to care for me. I sometimes thought he might 
if only he did not frighten me so ; and then when 
he frightens me I say and do such silly things 
that he gets angrier than ever." 

" Yes," said James absently, " but you were 
very pretty, sister ; you ought to have done better. 
None of our people had ever married a merchant 
before." 

" Oh, but he is a gentleman, James ! And he 
looked very well in his new blue suit with the 
gilt buttons," she replied with a sniff, evidently 
recalling former days with their minute details 
and trivial happenings, " and he had a fine leg. 
I remember watching his profile in shadow, too, 
on the wall when I used to play the harpsichord 
to him of an evening. ... He looked just like 
some old Roman general. I do not suppose you 
ever noticed that, brother ? " 

" No," said James curtly, " I did not," 
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Silence again fell upon the room, the blue light 
from the market-place beginning to invade the 
open spaces, lying along the counterpane of the 
great four-post bed like a sheet of turquoise, and 
carpeting the uneven boarding of the floor with 
a display of azure on which the elm-trees' shadow 
cast its spider's pattern of wrought network. 
An ivy leaf, blue too in the rising moonlight, 
tapped momentarily on the window-pane, Mrs. 
Hume crossed over to the bed and laid Charlotte 
within, then returned slowly to her chair under 
the flickering candle. 

" Well," said James, rising, " I shall go and 
put a few of my things together. And you, sister, 
had best make a small bundle for yourself." He 
imlocked the door. 

" Hush ! " whispered Mrs. Hume tremulously. 
" I am so afraid lest he should get to know before 
ever we have time to start." 

" Psha ! " cried James, " I shall go down and 
tell him it were wiser not to disturb you for 
to-night. He would never guess our contriving 
such a plan." 

"Oh, dear James," she said, "how brave you 
are ! " and locked the door stealthily and carefully 
after him vdien he had gone. His footsteps could 
be heard lightly descending the creaking stairs, 
then again there was silence in the blue gloom. 
She knelt down by the window and waited. 
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The shadow of branches cast a curious flickering 
veil across her face as she leaned against the sill, 
Charlotte, sitting up in bed for a moment, scarcely 
recognised her, and was about to set up a fearful 
cry in protest at being left alone with this strange 
person, when she realised that she was committing 
the crime of waking when she should be asleep, 
cast herself again upon the pillow, and shut her 
eyes upon this enchanted mother of hers. Mama 
had often looked like some fairy princess, but 
never before like this queer, witch creature with 
strained white face and black-stained features. 
Charlotte could not help watching with fascinated 
eyes on which sleep would not deign to lay the 
slightest touch. Hours passed, and both mother 
and child dozed in their places. The moon shone 
full in through the window, reflecting its round, 
wrinkled face in mama's mirror. When Charlotte 
turned on her pillow she could see him quite 
plainly peering from behind the elms. 

Now there came a heavy tread on the stairs ; 
mama moved uneasily so that the shadow-veil 
slid away from her face, leaving it all white and 
frightened. Charlotte had often seen her look 
frightened before, but never in such a way as 
this. Of course that was papa's step on the 
landing just outside. He rattled the door-handle, 
and could be heard to snort in that preliminary 
volcanic fashion of his own. 
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" Open the door, ma'am ! " he was heard to say 
in his most explosive accents. Mama fluttered 
obediently to the door and laid her hand upon the 
key : duty, habit, had their say in that ; but now 
something new made her hesitate and lean 
motionless against the panels with both hands to 
her forehead. She had thrust her long fingers 
far in amongst her powdered curls, as if hoping 
they might become so fast entangled that they 
would never come forth again. 

"Open ! " he called again, plunging violently 
against the boards so that they could be seen to 
bend inwards against her shoulder. 

" No, no ! " she said in so low a whisper that 
it was scarcely audible even to herself, pulling 
her curls more desperately still until they were 
ruffled from their orderly disarray into a wild 
upheaval. Again he buffeted the door, this 
time without word spoken, and then his heavy 
step was heard retreating down the passage until 
a door closing in the distance cut them oH abruptly 
into silence. 

Mama wrung her hands together and sank 
sobbing against the lintel. It was after some time, 
when it seemed to Charlotte that she must have 
slept for some hours, that Uncle James' voice was 
suddenly audible in the room, speaking very 
softly from the open doorway. It was worse 
than breaking all the commandments to be 
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discovered waking by any grown-up person after 
nine o'clock, punishable with horrible scoldings, 
cuffs, or pinches, according to the nature and sex 
of the discoverer. So Charlotte only half lifted 
one eyelid. Mama was standing hopelessly flutter- 
ing a cloak in the middle of the room, with 
a bonnet stuck crookedly upon her head and a 
bundle in one hand. Charlotte felt this must 
be part of some unhappy dream, in which the 
moon and the elm-tree played a bewildering 
figure ; the one holding a lantern to the scene, 
the other straying over it with blurred fingers. 
There was a horrid moaning wind, too, that made 
the room seem very cold, although it could touch 
nothing with its chill breathing, being imprisoned 
out of doors. She hoped she would soon wake to 
find herself tightly clasped within mama's warm 
arms. She shut both eyes to make sure whether 
she were waking or sleeping, for in dreams 
you can never feel your eyes open or shut. And 
when indeed she did unclose the lids there was 
no one in the room at all, neither mama nor 
Uncle James ; the door was shut, the moon was 
wrinkling its face in the looking-glass, the elm- 
trees shaking skinny fingers at the reflection. 
She sat up in bed and longed to call mama, for 
there was a horrible emptiness in the place, and 
the spaces seemed wider, bluer, more cold in the 
moonlight. She was terribly afraid, with that 
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awful hot fear which makes the blood sing in your 
ears. 

There was such a curious stillness, too, in the 
house, like the shadows of sound, if there could 
be such things — sound before it has found any 
definite form, moving in dark corners and waiting 
for its moment of revelation. Charlotte longed, 
besides, to interrupt that wavering, jigging motion 
of the shadowed branches on the floor. She 
thought if she stamped on them perhaps they 
might cease. Although they looked so soft and 
crawly she sprang out of bed, pattering with soft 
feet towards the window. The market-place 
swam in a blue mist of moonlight about the tall 
trees standing, stark and sturdy, in its midst. 
There were two people moving queerly and 
stiealthily along the shadows under the houses ; 
they had their backs turned to Charlotte, and it 
was only when they reached the opening of the 
road which leads on to Newport Pagnell in the 
very clear moonlight that she saw one was a man 
in a long thick cloak, the other a woman with 
a dark bonnet tilted crookedly upon her head. 
They passed under the low thatch of a cottage 
at a bend in the roadway and were lost to 
sight. 

The house was absolutely noiseless when Char- 
lotte crept back into bed again, no more muffled 
noises, just utter emptiness. She shivered in 
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the cold wide bed and wept against the pillow 
without knowing why. 

Isabella was so late in coming to wake her the 
next morning, and so cross in helping her dress, 
that Charlotte's fears revived once more. Break- 
fast was terribly late too, when at length they did 
get downstairs. Neither papa nor mama was 
there, nor Uncle James either ; and the maid had 
red rims to her eyes, and looked as if she were 
suffering from the pain of keeping a difficult 
secret. Isabella sat and gnawed her food with 
both elbows on the table, a thing she would never 
have dared to do on ordinary occasions, and 
all the rest of the day she sat on the window-seat 
doing nothing but yawn every half-hour or so, 
without once putting her hand to her mouth. 
All of which was very perplexing to Charlotte's 
observant mind. She was sure it portended 
something terrible. 

It was very lonely without either mama or 
Archie, but not so lonely without papa. 

A great many days passed without anyone but 
the villagers coming to the house. But then papa 
came, and he came alone. He called Isabella 
into the parlour to him, and they were there a 
long time together. She came away from the inter- 
view, her shining face glossed with importance, to 
find Charlotte all by herself in the nursery. 

Mama was gone away for ever and ever, she 
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announced, and they were all going to leave 
Olney too, and go to live in a village nearer that 
great city which was called London. But Archie 
was to stay at school in Newport with Dr. Bull, 

" And I," added Isabella, "am to live with 
papa's sister at Highgate, and I shall be a young 
lady. Papa will find me a husband, he says, 
and I shall be as happy as can be." 

But Charlotte hid herself in the window 
curtains so that the others might not see how she 
was crying. How could mama be so cruel as to 
go away and leave her behind ! 
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CHAPTER in 

MR. ATTORNEY AND A PROMISE 

THE green willow-leaves by the Ouse and 
across the long meadows had turned 
to gold; they lay in shining heaps 
among the damp autumn grasses beside the road- 
way, some floated in the brown rain puddles, some 
floated quietly in the grey air. There were un- 
certain wreaths of mist across the sombre hills, 
a chill, a fearful ugliness lay upon the entire face 
of the cotmtry that pierced to the heart and made 
it ache. The bleak Buckinghamshire landscape 
was so denuded of loveliness, so plunged in the 
wretchedness and poverty of desolation, that 
it impressed the mind with the picture of some- 
thing infinitely pathetic and degraded from a high 
and joyous estate. The long straight highway 
that stretched direct from Newport Pagnell to 
London cut down through the stricken fields in 
a pallid line, a white furrow ploughed between 
grey ridges. A black object appeared from 
between the last red rows of Newport High 
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Street and came on lurching heavily over ruts 
and holes towards Dunstable and London. As 
it drew nearer, pitching laboriously from side to 
side, and gradually taking shape from behind the 
mist, a coach and four steaming horses disclosed 
itself : it was proceeding as fast as ill-mended 
roadways would permit, urged forward by a red- 
faced, swearing driver. It swung and bumped, 
rattled the inside passengers and joggled those 
without, like a ship labouring under rolling seas, 
and all the while the mist clung like heavy drops 
of sweat upon vehicle and passengers alike. There 
was a good number of people on the outside 
seats, but only four within — a respectable elderly 
female of the trusty domestic type, a young sullen 
girl with a prettyish face, a small child in a huge 
beaver bonnet, and, last of all, a solemn gentleman 
who sat in a corner near the window, and rolled 
heavily against the child whenever the coach 
lurched more than ordinary. 

There was no exchange of conversation amongst 
these four persons, the trusty female sitting up 
most erect and discreet, with her eyes fixed 
intently on her lap; the young girl frowning 
sullenly into space just exactly one inch above 
the gentleman's wig — or rather where it had been 
when they left Newport Pagnell, for after passing 
Dunstable he had rid himself of this ornainental 
appanage and replaced it with an old silk nightcap. 
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The child's countenance was hidden beneath her 
huge beaver bonnet. The gentleman took snuff 
from time to time, of which not a few grains were 
generously sprinkled over his small neighbour. 
He was of a red choleric countenance, with a fine 
blue-veined nose and grey piercing eyes. The 
silence inside the coach was heavy as the gloom, 
and appeared as time went on to be eiidowed with 
somniferous qualities, for soon the girl sank back 
in an ugly attitude of slumber, whilst the elderly 
female relaxed into a more natural if less genteel 
repose. The child at once began to fidget restlessly 
on its seat, evidently feeling that the strain of 
supervision had passed, untied the ribbons of 
its bonnet, and kicked its small toes together ; 
behaving generally in as restive a fashion as the 
very limited space would permit. The gentleman 
peered round at her cautiously with his bright 
eyes and grunted. 

" I fear you have not much room, ma'am," 
said he, addressing the small creature with a 
certain grim ceremony that was not entirely 
without kindliness. 

She tilted back her bonnet and bestowed a look 
on him from eyes that were singularly soft and 
reflective, brown and bright as a robin's. Her 
babjdsh face and serious expression gave one that 
uncarmy feeling of some mature spirit hiding 
itself behind a youthful and borrowed mask. 
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Already she was collected and stately enough in 
behaviour, but affable with the affability of 
breeding and polite condescension. 

" I thank you, sir," said she in reply ; " I am 
much squeezed by your elbow, though I am sure 
you cannot help it," she hastened to add, and 
smiled at him with the funniest little round red 
mouth conceivable. 

" May I suggest then," said the gentleman, 
" that you should occupy this empty seat facing 
me, next to your — your sister, I take it, ma'am ? " 

" And then I should not see her ugly, open 
mouth," said the child promptly and quickly, 
pointing an accusing finger at the girl who 
slumbered open-mouthed in the farther corner. 
She then slid to the floor, and proceeded to 
scramble awkwardly along the floor to the pro- 
posed seat opposite. " I fear I cannot reach it 
by myself, sir," she remarked, turning a reproach- 
ful face upon the gentleman as if she had actually 
found him wanting in the courtesy due from him 
to a lady. 

" Allow me, ma'am," he returned, quickly 
bending forward and placing her gently on the 
seat. 

For a moment she sat contemplating him gravely 
with her large, soft eyes, reminding him still 
more of a robin, so alert and bright, so tender. 
Her hair made a wonderful brightness even in 
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the shadows, like a piece of imprisoned sun- 
shine. 

" I fear my mouth is not much more beautiful 
than your sister's," he said, half smiUng at her 
scrutiny. 

" Oh yes," she answered, with an evident and 
rather reluctant politeness, " for I am sure yours 
never lolls right open like Isabella's. I hate a 
lolling mouth," she supplemented with one of her 
sudden, firm additions to the matter in hand. 

" So do I, ma'am, so do I," he returned heartily ; 
" 'tis a bad sign, I believe." 

She wrinkled her brow at him as if he were 
propounding some puzzle that was beneath her 
dignity, but not beyond her capacity, to solve. 

" A bad sign," she repeated in her childish, 
inconsequent way, and fell to tugging at the little 
gloves upon her hands. " Please to help me, 
sir," she said, and held them out towards him with 
a polite imperiousness. 

" Certainly, certainly, ma'am," he cried, ap- 
proaching his hands to hers with a perplexed, 
amused expression, whilst obeying the order in 
evident trepidation of pulling off the tiny fingers 
along with the gloves which encased them. 

" I presume you also are bound for London ? " 
he asked, passing his hand over his shaven chin 
when the business was completed. 

" Yes, sir," she answered, " to my papa's 
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house in Chelsea, And I am to have a bun when 
I get there. Do you like buns, sir ? " 

" When I was young I have no doubt I did, 
ma'am," he answered gravely. " I dare say you 
can scarcely believe that I ever was young ? " 

Again she wrinkled her brows. " As little as 
me ? " she asked. 

" Oh, quite as little, ma'am." 

" And had you a papa and mama, and a 
brother and a sister ? " 

" Yes, ma'am, two brothers and a sister." 

" Mine is called Archie," she said ; and then, 
her voice changing with something strange 
clouding her eyes : " And did your mama run 
right away and never come back any more ? " 
she asked. 

He looked at her a moment, and then glanced 
uneasily at the sleeping nurse and sister, He 
shut his mouth with a snap— it had almost 
begun to gape like Isabella's. The child clenched 
her little hands against her sides, frowning 
impatiently. 

" Did she, did she ? " she repeated ; and then, 
with a break in her voice, " Oh, do — do say that 
she came back again to her little children ! " 
she implored him. 

Again he stroked his chin. " Oh yes, ma'am," 
he said, " I assure you she came back, and brought 
them each a big Chelsea bun." 
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" Oh, I am so glad," said the child, sighing and 
smiling at him. " And was she as pretty — as 
pretty as an angel in a blue silk gown ? " 

" Is yours as pretty as that, my dear ? " he 
asked, quite gently. 

" Oh yes," she replied, with a little tremble of 
the mouth, " ever so pretty ; and Archie and I 
love her very much. Only Browning — that was 
our man — says she will never come back home 
any more, because papa is so cross and hit her. 
But you do think she will ? — for yours did so, 
and I shall tell Browning." 

" Of course, ma'am, of course," he assented, and 
composed himself to sleep with a suspicious 
alacrity. " Shall you not sleep too, ma'am ? " 
he inquired. 

" I have a game I play with my fingers, sir," 
she replied sedately. 

Charlotte, for of course this" was she, now 
settled down to a perplexing twisting of the 
fingers, which in reality constituted a game 
of superior quality — a game in which every 
finger was a person of decided characteristics 
both in character and appearance. The only 
difficulty consisted in the fact that although you 
might turn or bend the units as you pleased, you 
could not move them to any great extent with- 
out at least four following suit. The gentleman 
watched her from under his half-closed eyelids 
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with a curious expression of mingled pity and 
amusement. 

" Now, God help thee, poor monkey ! " said he, 
misquoting under his breath. " But how will 
you do for a mother ? " 

The darkness inside the coach soon began to 
be repeated outside, where the early advancing 
autumn evening swept up across the plains and 
hills. There was no flaming October sunset to grace 
and crown the horizon, for the deepest of clouds 
hung over all the sky. Alone the steaming breath 
of the horses streamed out white in the greyness. 

Delayed by the necessary resting of the horses, 
stopping to pick up and set down passengers, or 
waiting for the opening of toll-bars, the evening 
was well advanced before the smoke of London 
became apparent as a deeper tone of shadow on 
the blackened sky. As the coach rattled over 
the cobble-paved streets, past the shining windows 
of lamplit houses, the inside passengers began 
to rouse themselves and adjust their head-gear. 
As they passed Islington with its narrow street 
of houses cropping up grey among the fields, the 
gentleman replaced his wig with much care, 
restoring his nightcap to its former place in his 
pocket. Through Finsbury they went, past 
Bunhill Fields burying-ground with its pale 
harvest of tombstones, and on into the dark, 
crowded streets of the city itself. 
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The impression of that dark-brown place of 
brooding shadows, row upon row of houses 
stretching away out of sight, with here and there 
a lantern swinging orange-eyed upon the darkness, 
or the flare of brighter light from the open door 
of some tavern — all this wrought upon the child's 
mind an idea of might and mystery that gave a 
startled expression to her wide, watchful brown 
eyes. 

" So this is London at length, ma'am," said 
the gentleman, addressing her once again with 
an extreme of courtesy that evidently pleased 
her small importance. 

The servant looked at him suspiciously, and 
the girl ogled him with her heavy pale eyes. 
The gentleman paid them no heed, but continued 
gazing at Charlotte where she sat opposite, her 
small face glued curiously against the window, 
scanning everything observable in the thick 
gloom. The servant moved forward to encase 
her once more within the mighty beaver bonnet, 
but the gentleman restrained her with a polite, 
deprecatory gesture, saying in a low voice so 
that Charlotte might not hear : 

" I pray you, a little longer ; that child is very 
beautiful." 

The maid looked at him startled, then, being 
moved by something unusual in his face, desisted 
from her attempt. 
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It was not long after this that the coachboy 
blew a violent fanfare on his horn, seeming at 
once to evoke such a series of jerks, bumpings, 
and lurchings on the part of the coach, such a 
plunging of the horses, and consequently a clatter- 
ing of hoofs, that the coach's occupants rolled 
and writhed again in their places. This was 
followed by a hollow roaring sound, occasioned by 
the vehicle plunging under a low archway into 
the warm spaces of a busy, glowing courtyard. 

The inside passengers now descended, cramped 
and somewhat bewildered, into the midst of a 
pushing crowd of ostlers, porters, spectators, 
and other inn-yard familiars. The gentleman 
saved Charlotte from the usual discomfort experi- 
enced by such very small people in carrjdng her 
on his shoulder through the thickest crush of 
jostling humanity, and deposited her safely in a 
quiet archway. He had already sent a porter 
to collect his own packages, and evidently intended 
to mount guard over Charlotte whilst her sister 
and maid ran about like harassed fowls. 

At length both arrived in the archway, flushed, 
panting, incoherent. The elderly gentleman pre- 
pared himself for flight. 

" Oh dear, oh dear ! " gasped the maid, " what 
in heaven's name is to be done now ? Your papa 
isn't come to fetch you, Miss Charlotte ; and here 
am I bound to take your sister at once to her aunt's 
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at Highgate in a hackney-coach before dark." 
Whereupon she proceeded to pour forth a detailed 
account of all their woes on the unlucky gentle- 
man, all expressed in tones as hurried as they were 
practically incomprehensible. Repeated in con- 
secutive phrases, they expressed the difficulties 
of a person striving to solve that old, impossible 
problem of being in two utterly different places 
at one moment. The gentleman looked on her 
with huge disfavour. 

" My good woman," said he in a cutting tone, 
" you serve no purpose with wasting so much 
of your breath. Your only plan is to take this 
young lady to Highgate as you seem to have been 
directed, leaving the child here under the charge 
of some trustworthy person until her papa 
arrives. I dare say he will not be long." 

But this raised such a storm of wailings and 
lamentations, such a tempest of dark forebodings 
and direful consequences should Charlotte's father 
still not come in time, that the gentleman feared 
the maid was really and actually on the verge 
of losing her few senses. 

" Come, come ! " cried he ; " you must credit 
me with some honesty, since you do me the honour 
of pouring this lamentable tale into my ears. 
Will you trust Miss Charlotte to me ? And if 
her father does not come soon I will promise — 
on my oath — to convey her safely to his house." 
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" I'm sure you're very good, sir," whimpered 
the maid, " and I'm sure I couldn't leave the poor 
child in better hands. Only if you'd be so oblig- 
ing as to give me your name and direction, 
sir ? " 

He drew a case from his pocket, scribbled on a 
piece of paper, and handed it to her. " If you 
cannot read yourself, I doubt not your young lady 
is sufficiently accomplished. My name is James 
Bullwinkle, attorney, of Gray's Iim." Then, 
turning to Charlotte with an elaborate bow, " I 
trust you have no fear of me, ma'am ? " 

She looked at him with a comical puckering 
of the lids as though quizzing him thoroughly, 
and smiled. 

" No, I thank you," she answered ; " I think 
you are very kind, sir." 

" Be a good child, now," concluded the maid, 
and, having instructed M . Bullwinkle as to the 
name and direction of Charlotte's parent, turned 
to depart. Isabella kissed lijer sister a mighty 
cold farewell, and the two tvDmen vanished with 
their bundles and baggage into the darkness. 

The elderly man and little child stood for some 
time watching the people dispersing from the 
cheerful glow into the shadows, Charlotte holding 
tightly to his hand all the while. She looked 
rather forlorn now that both her sister and maid 
were gone. 
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" You do not see your father, I presume ? " 
Mr. Bullwinkle inquired from time to time, and 
always Charlotte had to shake her head and say 
" No." " Why, then," said he, after about the 
tenth time of asking, " we will hire a hackney- 
coach and go to find him." 

He called an ostler, their packages were speedily 
removed, and soon Charlotte found herself 
ensconced by Mr. Bullwinkle's side, once more 
bumping over the cobbles of the dim streets. 

The whole world seemed suddenly to have 
sunk away beneath her feet, leaving a complete 
blank and terrible darkness, just as the streets 
seemed to be blotted out by the blackness of 
night. She was hungry, too, and tired ; and 
when she peered up at Mr. Bullwinkle to make 
sure that he was really and truly there, his face 
was swallowed up in shadows like everything 
else. One large tear slid silently down her nose 
and trickled over her chin. At that moment 
they happened to pass under one of the very rare 
lamps that were sometimes to be found at the 
corners of the streets, and the elderly gentleman 
caught sight of the puckered face with the one 
large tear shining upon it. 

" My dear, dear madam," cried he in the greatest 
concern, " indeed, you must not cry ! We shall 
very soon be at your papa's house, with the 
beautiful Chelsea bun waiting for you there. 
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Egad ! perhaps you are hungry now. Driver, 
driver ! " he cried, hanging his head out of the 
narrow window, " go straight to Gray's Inn 
Square ! " And then sinking breathlessly back 
upon the seat, " I declare, ma'am, you shall never 
go fasting if I can help it ! " 

Charlotte, perceiving an intended kindness, 
and feeling that the sound of food was indeed 
comforting, smiled uncertainly at him and 
swallowed the tear. 

Again the hackney-coach lurched and rattled, 
faster this time and seeming to dislocate itself 
with every turn of the wheel, until at length it 
came to a stand in a wide square where a hundred 
twinkling windows looked down uncurtained 
upon a row of green trees. Mr. BuUwinkle seized 
Charlotte in his arms, and proceeded to carry her 
— panting but triumphant — up a flight of low, 
wooden stairs. Halfway up the darkness an 
open door showed a wide room, dimly illumined 
by a sparse array of candles, in which stood a small 
table duly laid for a meal, and a cavernous four- 
post bed in the background with the curtains 
half drawn aside. 

" This is my home, ma'am," said he, "and you 
shall share my supper, egad ! What do you say 
to a nice hot chop, ma'am ? " 

But this eager remark was cut short by a long- 
visaged person in dingy black clothes, who now 
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made his appearance, apparently from behind 
the bed-curtains, carrying in his hands a tray 
with more eatables. 

" I have a lady to sup with me to-night, 
Gammage," said Mr. Bullwinkle. 

" My man Gammage, ma'am," he announced 
to Charlotte in an aside, and Charlotte politely 
extended her hand, which Gammage as politely 
ignored. 

His long, dreary countenance, however, showed 
no surprise, and he placed a seat and cover for 
Charlotte at the table as if her presence were as 
expected as rain in April. He cut up her meat 
for her, disposed a napkin about her neck, and 
waited solemnly behind her chair until his master 
dismissed him. 

Charlotte, feeling extremely and pleasingly 
middle-aged, endeavoured to hold a polite con- 
versation with her host on the subject — chosen 
by herself, needless to say — of travelling in general 
and their late journey in particular. Mr. Bull- 
winkle was most attentive. He had again re- 
moved his wig, placing it over a bust of Caesar 
which stood on a pile of books against the uncm:- 
tained window ; it showed against the twilight 
almost like the head of a living thing. Charlotte 
was frightened at its curious appearance, but 
presently became reassured though rather silent. 

Mr. Bullwinkle also fell somewhat silent, but 
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continued to nod comfortingly and amiably at 
the child between every mouthful across the plates 
and glasses. Occasionally, too, he would lift 
his glass and drinJc to her, the candles shining 
complacently on his bald head. It seemed to 
Charlotte so natural to be there, as if she had 
never done anything else all her life long but sit 
opposite the elderly gentleman and watch his 
austere but smiling face, or sustain the scrutiny 
of his peering grey eyes. Perhaps Mr. Bull- 
winkle felt or wished the same for the space of a 
few silent moments. But if this were indeed 
the case he had not long to enjoy these reflections, 
for suddenly the repose of the place was broken 
into a thousand small echoes by the sound of a 
woman's very noisy voice upon the staircase, the 
clattering of high-heeled shoes on the stairs, and 
the swirhng sound of silken petticoats. She 
could be heard approaching from quite high up, 
the sound of a man's footsteps following in her 
wake. 

First, somewhat in the distance, but piercingly 
clear : 

" Oh lud, yes ! •! know a gentleman always 
keeps his word ; but I've heard enough about 
yours and your fine family ! " Then a hurricane 
of hurried footsteps, and across the next landing 
the voice nearer and angrier still : "Oh lord ! 
oh lord ! But I'll have every word of it on paper. 
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though it had to be writ with my own blood ! " 
Then again the rapid, frantic clatter of high heels 
and the swish of silk that sounded so exactly like 
the hiss of boiling water. The nearest landing 
of all echoed the two voices, the two footsteps. 
" No, no, I will not hush ! The whole square 
may hear if I choose. A good thing it should 
know what you are ! Let it cry out on you for a 
poor cur and no gentleman, whatever you may 
say about your fine word of honour ! Faith ! 
I'd sooner have any other man's word than 
yours." 

The door immediately behind Mr. BuUwinkle 
was ajar, and so it was Charlotte who first saw 
the door dashed open, and the entrance of the 
whirlwind of silks, laces, feathers, and powder 
that then burst upon her astonished sight. 

Just as this woman's voice scattered the 
silence, so now her finery seemed to disperse the 
gloom or twilight of the room. Charlotte had 
never seen anything so resplendent, so positively 
glowing with gems and satins in all her life, nor 
dreamt of it in any of her dreams. Even now she 
could scarcely believe the beautiful apparition to 
be real. She swept forward upon Mr. BuUwinkle, 
her head — ^nodding with plumes and piled high 
with powdered curls — seemed almost to reach the 
ceiling ; her great hooped petticoat swung against 
the table and shook the candlesticks so that the 
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lights flared and wavered again. She laid her 
white ring-covered fingers on the board to steady 
it — every knuckle of her fingers glittered with a 
profusion of jewels — and stood looking down 
superbly on the little bald-headed man before 
her. Remarkably, most consciously beautiful she 
smUed down on him, the candles deepening the 
flush on her rouged cheeks and lips, and flashing 
the glitter of her black eyes upon him. 

Mr, Bullwinkle was hideously conscious of his 
bald pate. 

" I think you are Mr. Attorney Bullwinkle," 
she said, her voice more level but still tossed 
about with an evident and extreme emotion, 
" and I hope you will not think it too late, sir, 
to do a little business between me and a gentle- 
man," which word she pronounced with much 
scorn. " Indeed, you must not think it too late, 
since it is very urgent. It is only a matter of 
drawing up a little document beside." 

Mr. Bullwinkle half rose, but she laid her hand 
on his shoulder. " You need not move," said 
she, laughing ; though Charlotte felt that never 
in her life had she heard a more unpleasant, 
mirthless sound. Mr. Bullwinkle was about to 
persist, however, when the other person, whose 
steps had been heard approaching more slowly, 
made his appearance on the scene. This later 
arrival was as gorgeous in his way as the woman 

F 
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who had preceded him : a beautiful brocaded 
thing with lace cravat and ruffles, perfumed, 
shining like a new-varnished painting, his sword 
clicked on the door-posts as he passed. He was 
evidently younger than the woman by a great 
many years, not much more than a boy in fact 
and appearance ; but to Charlotte's bewildered 
eye all these people seemed to be of a very ripe 
age. 

There they stood before her like wonderful 
apparitions out of a romance, shining under the 
mellow, flickering light, embossed upon the golden 
gloom. Charlotte became conscious of her own 
tumbled hair and soiled fingers, she became aware 
also that there was now no one to attend to her, 
that her presence was unperceived and more 
probably unneeded. A terrible sensation of 
strangeness sprang up within her and a great 
longing to hide, lest these magnificently terrif5ang 
creatures should see her dishevelment. 

Mr. Bvillwinkle was staring at his imexpected 
guests, writhing under an avalanche of words 
which the lady continued to let loose upon him, 
whilst the young man stood silently by with folded 
arms and looked at the woman with an air of 
commiserating contempt. Charlotte slipped com- 
fortably from the chair, and vanished beneath 
the protecting draperies of the tablecloth. 

" I scarcely imderstand," Mr. Bullwinkle was 
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at length heard to murmur, " a contract of 
marriage, or a deed of separation, madam, are 
both matters with which I am accustomed to 
deal. But when neither parties are in any legal 
sense bound to one another, a promise such as 
you propose — I confess, I don't know how to 
take it." 

Again there began an ugly torrent of phrases, 
now directed at the young man, now at herself, 
and again at Mr. Bullwinkle. It was the revela- 
tion of a woman so bitterly humiliated in every 
thought and feeling of self-esteem that she was 
determined to leave nothing entire even of a 
shielding pride, but sent every stone of it crashing 
to the ground, laying bare the very foundations 
of a soul replete with vanity and ambition — 
ambition now thwarted and destroyed. With 
each word that came hurtling to its fall she tried 
to pull down with her something that belonged 
to her companion, striving to batter his immovable 
silence or break the cold control of his features. 
The room they stood in seemed to heave and shake 
with the impact of her fury. Then, all of a 
sudden, her voice ceased, she sank on the chair 
which Charlotte had but lately vacated, and buried 
her face upon the cloth. A candlestick overturned 
and was extinguished amongst a wreckage of 
glasses and cutlery occasioned by the sweep 
of her long plumes. 
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The sudden pause seemed heightened by the 
sudden decrease of light in the place ; only Mr. 
BuUwinkle shuffled his feet in an agitated manner 
under the table, observed only by Charlotte. 
Fear of punishment was so impressed upon her 
soul that even now she expected some fresh 
outburst designed to fall upon herself, which 
waited in silence merely to gather strength and 
impetus. But nothing came until the young man 
spoke in a low voice which fell upon Charlotte's 
ear like the blessing of a kind touch. 

" I think if you would be so kind, sir," he said, 
" we could now settle this affair alone — ^the lady 
and I. " Mr. BuUwinkle rose quickly and was gone. 
Hot with the horror of being deserted so com- 
pletely, and afraid of doing wrong in remaining, 
Charlotte crouched on in agony beneath the 
table. 

" My dear," said the young man, drawing 
nearer to the woman bowed across the table, 
" I wish you had trusted me when I gave you my 
promise upstairs. A kind memory is such a 
good and rare thing that I should have liked both 
of us to have kept that." She made no answer, 
but clutched at the tablecloth with her jewelled 
fingers so that it wrinkled and twisted under her 
grasp. " I hoped that you would send me away 
from you, seeing that we were no more to one 
another, so that we might both have closed the 
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book with one consent just as we opened it 
together — you stepping one way, I the other. 
And now, how ugly it all seems ! " 

" Yes," said the woman indistinctly, "it is 
ugly, but not more ugly than I myself." Then, 
raising herself and peering into his pale, dark 
face : " But why," she asked, "is it that you 
always seem beautiful ? Heavens ! though you 
are not one whit better than I, you always seem 
like a god on a pedestal, whilst I go crawling 
on the boards." She licked her painted lips. 
" And did you really think I could give up every- 
thing so calmly ? " 

" I did not set much of a value on myself. 
And as to my money — ^well, there is no more ! " 

" You fool," she cried, " there is always money 
to be had ! But oh, that woman, that other 
woman ! God, how I hate her ! " 

" But there is no other woman, Hannah," he 
said in that voice which sounded to Charlotte 
so like the voice of a friend. 

" But there will be," she said, " and I shall hear 
of it and hate her, fit to murder you both." 

" I do not think there will be another," he 
said. 

" But anyway," she cried triumphantly, " I 
have your word that you will never marry while I 
live. I shall know that." The cloth was twisted 
more and more. " And I believe you'll keep 
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your word, too, spite of ever3^hing. I declare 
to goodness, I do believe that is half your beauty, 
for I've seen a great many men more handsome 
of form and feature." 

" Yes, I shall keep my word," he said firmly ; 
" whatever else I and my family do or do not do, 
that is a thing we have never done — to break our 
word once given. You need not fear." 

" Then, perhaps," she said, biting her lip and 
gazing bitterly before her, " that woman will 
suffer as I suffer ; and perhaps again you will tire 
of her also, and leave her as you have left me." 

" I tell you," he cried, " there is no other 
woman ! " 

" Maybe not now ; but there will be," she said. 

Charlotte, agonising beneath the tablecloth, 
could contain her affright no longer ; she burst 
into a wail that made both the man and woman 
start. The woman was the quicker of the two, 
and dragged her from her hiding-place in a 
moment. Charlotte could feel how very strong 
were her polished arms, saw the muscles tighten 
under the white, thick skin, and the curious out- 
standing blue veins at her wrist. 

" The little brat 1 " cried the woman, and shook 
the child like a vicious dog with a rat. 

Charlotte watched the stern outward thrust 
of her jaw, and the strange tilt which it gave to 
her chin and full lips. 
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" Oh, let the poor child be," said the young 
man, laying his thin hands over hers. " See how 
frightened she is ! " and he touched Charlotte's 
hair. " And now, good-bye, Hannah," he said. 
" It is the very end, isn't it ? " 

" Yes," she said coldly, and both parted. 
Charlotte could hear her footsteps descending 
towards the court as his ascended again, 

" The strangest promise I ever heard ! " 
muttered Mr, Bullwinkle, now hurrying into the 
room and catching Charlotte by the hand. ' ' Come 
along, my dear, and let us find your father." 

So Charlotte was hurried off once more into 
the darkness, and deposited in a slumbrous 
condition at the house in Chelsea which was 
henceforth to be her home. 
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CHAPTER IV 

A PIN-CUSHION AND COLOURS OF YOUTH 

HOW soon, and from what sources, life 
begins to take its colours so few people 
care to inquire ; and yet all that 
raises life to a high adventure or debases it to 
the naeanest commonplace is probably founded 
on things seen by the smallest of childish observa- 
tions, and the minutest of youth's accidents — 
all of them so little heeded at the time as to be 
barely recorded by the memory in looking back. 
But one day, years after her childhood had 
passed, when looking back was, to Charlotte, 
like plunging through a bewildering mist of very 
varied hues, she came upon a dusty drawer in 
a cupboard, into one corner of which a little 
parcel had been carefully deposited. She undid 
the outer wrapping, and a square pin-cushion 
of vivid green sarsenet revealed itself. The 
rusted pins still shone with dismal splendour 
and a tawdry air of seeming fine ; there were one 
or two with coloured glass heads that twinkled 
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bravely still, and for something unique and 
supremely beautiful — a simulated pearl. 

Charlotte held it in her hands for some little 
time, all the while holding something beside 
which grew and throbbed within her. It was like 
suddenly, unexpectedly beholding one's face in a 
looking-glass, and only recognising it for one's 
own after a minute or so of inspection. Further, 
it was as if a sleeping personality suddenly awoke 
to life within one's soul, clamouring for attention, 
pushing ever3rthing else on one side, and proclaim- 
ing lustily and with a youthful energy : " This is 
I ! This is I ! Let me out this very instant, 
and be careful for the future always to keep me 
well in view." It was really rather cruel of the 
old self to reassert its claims in such a brutally 
triumphant fashion. The later self felt sadly 
bewildered and overcome. It had forgotten 
for some time that it had an elder with a superior 
claim to recognition. This younger self was hurt 
and wounded, but for all that it was crushed to 
one side. 

And then it was that the old life began to unfurl 
its first bright colours once again under the light 
of memory. They had been subdued by long 
use, or partial neglect and inattention, into half- 
tones and delicate shadows. It was all colour, 
colour, one after the other, with here and there 
an added poignancy of smell or sound, or even a 
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vivid gesture that seemed almost identical with 
the shade which it accompanied. And then slowly, 
by degrees, the colours became emotions, sensa- 
tions, thoughts, like a flower unfolding a variety 
of parti-coloured petals. 

Up to the time when, at six years old, she first 
came to London there was little she remembered, 
save the extreme fear of her father, the desolation 
of her mother's flight, and that strange scene at 
the old attorney's room. Then after a grey 
blank, in which there appeared few figures, save 
a succession of servant-maids — no Isabella, no 
Archie even — there came a long flat sweep of 
colour, like a horrible underground gallery full 
of cold, and slime that sucked at one's feet like a 
strange indrawing of the breath. And that was 
just because Charlotte had been taken away from 
all her friends, even Isabella and the fussy maid, 
to be delivered at last into the hands of a woman 
called Jane Cause, who sucked in her breath When 
she spoke, and whose rough red hands were cold 
as the walls of a well : a woman not ugly in her- 
self, but one in whom no child could ever be 
expected to find any favour ; indifferent to the 
verge of cruelty, but retrieving herself from com- 
pletely crossing the boundary by sudden storms 
of attention which vented themselves in abuse 
and cunning punishments. Her one and only 
virtue was an extreme cleanliness. 
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At the end of the cold and the dark there came a 
sudden burst of movement and colour that was 
the opening of hell itself. It roared up out of the 
darkness in one red, scorching flame, blue and 
yellow the higher it rose, like a horrible, distorted 
rainbow, into which whole streets of houses fell 
crashing, black and ruined. It had been pre- 
luded by the appearance of many rough-handed 
people, loud-voiced, sitting in a dim atmosphere 
compounded of ale and tobacco-smoke. Mrs. 
Jane had friends amongst the sailors in the 
taverns of the city, and when, as often it happened, 
Mr. Hume was away at night on business or 
pleasure, the nurse and her charge would go 
down into the city to dine in this select company. 
They always treated the child with a rough kind 
of respect, seating her at the head of the table 
next the host, and there, from weariness 
and fright, she would fall asleep until Mrs. 
Jane awoke her in the small hours of the 
morning to drag her unsteadily homewards — 
threatening her with awful torments and death 
itself if she breathed one single word of their 
adventures. 

Besides their motives of conviviaUty, it seemed 
these people had a bitter grudge and hatred for 
others whom they called " Papists," and whom 
Charlotte could not but think must be wicked 
indeed if such as these desired to destroy them. 
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So one night, as Mrs. Jane and Charlotte were 
returning home from the tavern, they saw this 
great and horrible light in the sky. Whereupon 
Mrs. Jane said that Charlotte should see the 
Papists burning in hell if she were a good child — 
the place where she herself would go if she broke 
her word or told a lie. There were black skeletons 
of houses through which the flames rushed with 
wicked delight, crowds of people hooting, shriek- 
ing, howling, women who gesticulated and 
made hideous faces, men waving their arms in 
ugly confusion ; whilst in and out darted great 
black devils with flashing teeth and faces that 
shone queerly in the red glow. These were no 
more than the many negro servants that hung 
about the city, and who took so large a share 
in the " No Popery " riots. But to Charlotte 
this was hell-fire, the devil, and all his crew. She 
felt, too, that the flames were alive and cruel, for 
once they scorched her little bare arms and made 
a hole in her dress. 

The horror of this darkness and the fiendish 
glare succeeding were like a long agony, and Jane 
Cause's rule a lengthy one, though in reality it 
lasted scarcely more than two years. Charlotte 
was eight or nine years old, a great age, an 
eternity. She felt that it could no longer be 
borne, and determined on strong measures. 

She had no money, no clothes but those she 
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wore and a few more besides, and the treasured 
sarsenet pin-cushion, which was a happy rehc 
from Olney days. Olney its very self was sym- 
bolised in that bright, green sheath with its 
flashing steel pins, a place of verdure and pure 
brilliancy. She remembered a seemly red house 
roofed with tiles, some short mile or so distant 
from the village, whence, on Sundays, there 
emerged two trim parallel rows of young maidens 
clad in sober garments, with sandalled shoes and 
mittened wrists crossed decorously over one 
another. They were guided and controlled by a 
matron of smooth appearance. Miss Burke by 
name, and though her establishment was known 
to fame as a select seminary, to Charlotte it was 
simply a school. It was the place of her desires. 
She determined to remove herself from Mrs. Jane, 
hell-fire, and the cold gloom, and complete her 
education under that lady's supervision until 
such time as she could become a lady like mama 
— ^mama, who they now told her was dead, 
and buried under one of those grey, heavy 
stones with an urn on the top and a weeping 
cherub. 

She made furtive inquiries amongst Jane's 
friends as to the habits and customs of coaches, 
discovered the name of the inn near Smithfield 
from whence they started for Buckinghamshire, 
and bided her time. It came early one morning, 
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when Mrs. Jane was returning from her merry- 
makings later than ever. Charlotte managed to 
escape from her hand-clasp, vanishing from 
discovery or pursuit down a maze of streets in 
which it would have been difficult for anyone 
with all their senses to find her. It was a long 
time before she arrived at the inn, but even in 
that length of time she could come to no decision 
as to what she should say, or how procure herself 
a seat on the coach. When, however, she did 
arrive in the yard there was no one in sight, and 
she was obliged to venture into a bright room 
where a red-faced woman was sitting alone 
eating her breakfast. Charlotte confidently an- 
nounced herself as Mr. Hume's little girl, who 
would please to go on the coach to Olney, and 
papa would pay afterwards. She trembled in- 
wardly, but had a confidence in her papa's 
tremendous personality that happened not to be 
ill-founded. Mr. Hume was well known at the 
inn, the woman was a good-natured soul, so much 
so that Charlotte soon found herself perched on 
the desired box-seat, having breakfasted in com- 
fort and converted to eternal friendship the heart 
of the unpaid landlady. Indeed, she made 
friends all along the road, or rather friends were 
made with her. Several passengers provided her 
with comfits, the guard gave her an apple for 
dinner, and a kind gentleman wrapped her in his 
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coat as the evening drew on. At Newport 
Pagnell, her father's name again mentioned 
procured her lodging for the night, and transport 
to Miss Burke's the following morning. Here she 
had half hoped to catch some glimpses of Archie, 
but was afterwards to learn that he had soon 
been removed from the care of Dr. Bull to a place 
where sterner discipline was enforced. 

She herself interviewed Miss Burke with an 
assurance at once urbane and courteous, which 
so worked upon that smooth lady as to procure 
herself a refuge under the select seminary's roof 
until papa should see fit to remove her. A letter 
was forwarded to Mr. Hume the following day 
with an enclosure from Charlotte, penned with 
much difficulty, but sufficiently forceful in tone 
and expression to procure her bewildered parent's 
consent and approbation by return of post. It 
may be that he was really relieved to find the 
young lady taking the matter of her education 
into her own hands. 

Charlotte was by far the youngest in the school, 
but both manner and height suggested a greater 
age ; and the female mind being ever prone to 
outward signs and symbols, and never too young 
to be influenced by personal adornments, had 
been duly and instantly impressed by Charlotte's 
first appearance — ^in a gypsy-hat ornamented by 
an ostrich feather half a yard in length, a very 
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tawdry coloured frock, a yellow skirt, and white 
shoes worked in a rosebud pattern. Miss Burke's 
select seminary was awed for ever. 

But if Charlotte learned the red sulphurous 
colours of hell, she learned also the cold dead 
horrors of a place beyond all kindly hearth- 
stones and outside the reach of friendly hands, 
where there are things that afterwards she found 
were familiar in the world under the names of 
despair and loneliness. They were associated 
with dull days spent in long, low rooms, where 
row upon row of smooth-faced girls sat before 
one or two smooth-haired women, and were 
schooled into a mechanical torpor — the outcome 
of premeditated questions and premeditated 
answers. It was a place where continual super- 
vision and unceasing companionship raised 
barriers which the sternest silence or completest 
solitude could scarcely have founded in more 
solid fashion. She was bewildered by a perpetual 
watchfulness that began a few hours after dawn 
and ended shortly before midnight — a watchful- 
ness which pre'jcribed the correct moments for 
smihng or sighing, forbade laughter or tears, and 
commended only a few of the more Spartan 
virtues, whilst it loudly condemned only the more 
trivial and obvious of faults or failings. Punish- 
ment was blatant, humiliating, and a parade for 
all beholders. 
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Again and again Charlotte found herself com- 
paring her own conception of certain words with 
those of people around her, and finding theirs 
ring false. She discovered that there were things 
far more ugly and far more beautiful than any- 
thing which they could show her, the very 
existence of which they appeared to have no 
notion. She realised that she and the other girls 
were often punished for faults induced by their 
elders' conduct, and from this point began to 
construct separate scales of justice — one by which 
she judged, one by which she knew she would be 
judged, and one by which in a blinder, vaguer 
way she felt that all things ought to be judged. 
In a limited, childish fashion she advanced again 
beyond this, and discovered for herself a world 
outside all and everything that the others heard 
or saw or felt ; where everything was enacted 
by contraries from the world about her, and where 
all the hidden, secret beauties slowly disclosed 
themselves and became part of a fervid 
imagination. 

That imagination was a secret, a hidden treasure 
only to be enjoyed and pored over when no one 
else was by. No one else except, as years went by, 
an old little man who walked the fields and kept 
hares in his dining-room, whose name was Mr. 
Cowper, and who wrote poetry that Charlotte 
could well comprehend — ^that same Mr. Cowper 

G 
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who encountered the Hume family at the vicarage 
on the eve of its disintegration. She had spoken 
to him once when picking kingcups down by 
the river, and he had understood that she was 
showing him something more valuable than the 
riches of Golconda. He thanked her and passed 
on, but she felt that she had met a friend. After 
the fields, the free open spaces and the trees were 
more desirable to her than ever : she could lay 
her heart open before them and receive only 
light. Even the snow and the cold were friendly 
because they came from so very far away and 
were under no human control. 

Instead of the plain, clumsy, neat gar- 
ments she wore in common with all the rest, 
Charlotte would fancy herself clad in the lustre 
of the meadows that lies about them in 
springtime, scarves of svmuner flowers, long 
and flowing traileries of autumn's wonderful 
display. 

She severed her two worlds so completely from 
one another— things as they were, and things as 
they might be— that it is to be feared she drew a 
harder line than really existed, and at the same 
time severed herself from much that was kind 
and hirnian after all. But suffering is such a 
blind thing, and when, besides, it is both proud 
and dimib at once it withdraws itself from any 
healing. And thus it was she learnt the colour 
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of innocent suffering which flows through and 
underiies so many beautiful things. 

Both mistresses and girls were kind to her in 
their crude, cheerful fashion, and for that she was 
always grateful beyond words ; it was understood 
that she was a kind of orphan, something different 
to themselves, that needed extra protection and 
help. She seemed aloof and from an utterly 
divergent sphere, which in a sense was true, 
since she was born with a fastidiousness of taste 
in everything that grew and hardened in silence, 
unconsciously demanding beauty in all and 
beyond all. And this was a want of which the 
others were devoid. 

Perhaps, had she been truly an orphan Char- 
lotte would have felt less despairing; but the 
knowledge that mama, so beautiful and gentle, 
had deserted her — ^whatever the others might 
say of dying — was ahnost too cruel for contempla- 
tion. That papa should not want her seemed 
natural, however greatly she might have cared 
for his affection ; but the horrible blue night into 
which mama had disappeared, leaving her alone 
in the cold darkness, kept Charlotte in misery for 
many years. 

There was, at the time when the Hume family 
first came to Olney, about the years 1778 to 1790, 
a great spiritual revival which made itself mani- 
fest largely amongst the lower classes— shop- 
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keepers, artisans, and farmers ; but in which a 
small proportion of the gentry mingled also, and 
in which many of the country clergy took their 
part. It was no doubt an extension or divergence 
from the movement which brought Wesley and 
Whitfield to the front, starting in Oxford about 
the 'sixties. In Olney it had been awakened by 
the parish curate — Mr. Newton ; in Newport 
Pagnell, by the Nonconformist minister — Dr. 
William Bull. 

These worthies were both intimate friends of 
Cowper and his devoted companion Mrs. Mary 
Unwin, as is well known ; but when in 1779 
Newton was removed to a living at Hoxton, the 
movement seems to have centred around Dr. Bull, 
with a consequent increase to the Nonconformist 
community. Miss Burke inclined to this last 
persuasion, though at the same time continuing 
her attendance in church with a punctual regu- 
larity, together with her sleek troupe of mistresses 
and pupils. 

They were also ardent supporters of the prayer- 
meetings organised by Newton and Cowper in the 
Old House at the end of the village — an ancient 
and imoccupied mansion. 

Youthful education was different in those days, 
when nothing that was of a highly moral and devo- 
tional tone was considered inappropriate to youth, 
however long-winded or learned. Charlotte, of 
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course, went with the rest ; experiencing even at 
the age of ten all the horrors of guilt and peniten- 
tial dread that were more suitable, perhaps, to 
the older members of that congregation. At any 
rate, there was a great outpouring of genuine 
emotion, but of a kind which Charlotte described 
to herself as intensely ugly. She associated it 
with something yellow and discoloured, that 
throbbed a little and tightened as you watched, 
under which pulsed shadows of blue. 

An absurd notion, no doubt. But when for 
hours on end, for months of one's existence, one 
is faced by a woman with a countenance of this 
particular hue, it also weaves itself into the 
colours of memory. How that woman's person 
was fixed in Charlotte's mind from the day of her 
arrival in the village, and when for the first time 
she appeared on her husband's arm at meeting ! 
Mr. Marshlow — such was their name — was more 
a follower of the Reverend Dr. Bull : a retired 
merchant by profession, in appearance short and 
inflated looking. The newly wedded pair (for 
such they were) sat immediately before Charlotte's 
place in the Old House, and though she never 
dared to include Mrs. Marshlow's entire counten- 
ance in one glance, when the child's unfortunate 
imagination began to detach itself from the 
discourse in sheer weariness, her eyes were always 
arrested by the woman's up-tilted chin and 
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throbbing throat. She wore a large black hat 
over a very white cap, so white that it contrasted 
unpleasantly with the damp, dark curls of her 
hair and the yellowish tint of her complexion : 
the said cap was tied under her chin with a bow 
of the said very whiteness. When more strongly 
moved than ordinary, she tilted up her chin with 
an outward thrust of the jaw, exposing the stretch 
of a throat in texture that of an aged and creased 
parchment, scraped somewhat thin and showing 
a watery blueness beneath where the veins 
appeared. She was often moved. The rest of the 
congregation thought that in this she indulged 
herself unduly. 

By this personage Charlotte was both repulsed 
and fascinated in no small degree. Out of 
meeting she did not strive to curb her curiosity, 
and the woman seemed to return this unflattering 
interest in kind. For she watched the young 
girl with a cold glance of her great black eyes ; 
and sometimes, when, having passed her in the 
street, Charlotte felt strangely impelled to look 
behind, she would find Mrs. Marshlow staring 
frigidly after her. Charlotte knew herself to be 
distasteful to the woman. 

It was one day in the summer that Charlotte 
had a strange and unforgettable encounter with 
her. During the summer holidays, when all the 
other girls went to their homes, Charlotte usually 
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remained behind with Miss Burke, and at that 
time enjoyed a degree of freedom to roam the 
countryside that at other seasons would have been 
impossible. Miss Burke, herself being absent a 
large proportion of the holidays, did not perhaps 
realise the extent and scope of Charlotte's wander- 
ings. There was one place in particular which 
drew her steps always in its direction — an old 
mansion that lay within a wide park some few 
miles beyond the school, belonging to an ancient 
gentleman who had not been, known to inhabit 
it for years ; a decayed rou6, who clung to the 
scenes of his London pleasures when even the 
possibility of enjoying them was gone. The 
ancient place stood desolate but majestic amongst 
the silence of its trees and the emptiness of its 
gardens — empty, that is, of all but straggling 
flower-borders and moss-bespotted statues. There 
was that air of still expectancy all about it, 
pathetic but forceful, which is always to be felt 
in empty habitations. Charlotte could not tear 
herself away from it. 

The lodge-keeper never challenged her entrance 
to the park, which usually she approached by a 
low path through the meadows ; and once within 
the palings she could wander in security from 
intrusion of any sort soever. There were no 
gardeners to question her right to roam amongst 
the box-hedges, only perhaps a boy sweeping 
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dead leaves, or a particularly aged labourer 
raking the paths where the moss had grown too 
thickly. The keys of the house itself were kept 
by the one-time housekeeper of the establishment, 
who, having since married one of the village 
shopmen, now lived in Olney, only paying 
occasional visits to the Great House — as it was 
called by the country-people — once now and 
then. 

Sometimes Charlotte would approach Mrs. 
Sopwith, and after a conversation diplomatically 
mingled of coaxings, epidemics, mortalities in 
the neighbourhood, and more coaxings, the keys 
of the house were given into her hands. With a 
sense of doing something at once daring and not 
quite commendable, she would dart off in triumph 
through the meadows, lantern in hand ; for some 
of the rooms were shuttered and she did not dare 
to undo the bars, unless young Sopwith, who was 
apprenticed to the village barber, accompanied 
her. He was a pale, fish-eyed young man, whose 
attendance she generally saw good to dispense 
with. 

The house was full of treasures, from the rat- 
haunted attics to the hall full of magical portraits. 
It was impossible to stand alone under the scrutiny 
of those faded eyes and not feel the complete 
spell of these ancient people, full of a personality 
as mysterious as that of the absent owner. The 
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Luttrells had succeeded to this place in a direct 
line from times far distant, and now that old Sir 
Stephen's life was drawing to a close, childless, 
the demesne would pass into the hands of some 
unknown and distant relative — a young man, as 
report had it, who, having suffered from the same 
recklessness that seemed likely to ruin his race, 
spent most of his time away on the continent. 
Country-folk love mystery — no one better ! — 
and they had done their best to enshroud the 
Luttrells and their home with all the mystery in 
their power. 

Old Sir Stephen had made the fashionable 
tour of the continent in his day, relics of which 
were to be seen throughout the house, mingled 
incongruously with Gothic chests and ornaments 
of a later date. Charlotte regarded them all 
with respect as though they were living, feeling 
creatures. There was one little classic head, 
broken from its body, but even in its fragmentary 
state so fine, so beautiful, that it moved her 
curiously every time she beheld it. Even the 
nose was broken away, but sometimes when the 
twilight came on and invaded the room in which 
the head was placed, it seemed as if half the face 
were only plunged in shadow and not mutilated 
at all. Then she could easily picture the entire 
coimtenance as once it had been, perfect in its 
beauty, and restored to completeness as when 
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first it came from under the artist's hand. The 
exquisiteness of everything in the house, its 
grandeur, its melancholy, its vanished mirthful- 
ness, haunted her perpetually, forming in her 
mind a sense of something compelling, regal, 
and full of most wonderful possibilities. By the 
fact of these stolen, almost furtive expeditions 
she felt that she too had become heir to an estate 
more magnificent if less tangible than the younger 
Luttrell himself. There were spaces beyond 
spaces of unexplored country, of which these 
various treasures stood as tokens, faint voices 
that called out upon her to follow them, and 
echoes which laughed at her wandering footsteps 
so far away from their home and original birth- 
place. It was a place of purple splendours. 

The house could be seen from the iron gates by 
the roadside, showing its proud front tall and 
erect between lines of regular trees, the shining 
empty windows staring with bhnd glance down 
the straight drive. Before the door stood a 
marble fountain, with the figure of Venus crouch- 
ing deliciously above it in all the grace of her 
undraped beauty. It had been copied from some 
ancient work in Rome, and even the creeping 
moss failed to hide the spirit of the artist which 
breathed in every line and curve. Charlotte 
regarded it with a wondering awe, that at first 
held something of the furtive element, being 
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most evidently against all the canons of taste 
and decorum as exemplified in the select seminary. 

Absurd nofion ! after the first gasp of sur- 
prised emotion she dismissed all Burkes and 
seminaries of the select from her mind. This 
wonderful creation was a thing as apart from 
their drab life as the free air and the field 
flowers. 

That particular summer evening, when the 
trees were full of a blue haziness, and the atmos- 
phere golden in the sun's going-down, when a 
thousand delicious perfumes hung lazily about 
the grasses, stirring with the sweep of myriad 
light wings, Charlotte came out from the gardens 
and the roses in bloom, strolling leisurely along 
the front of the house towards the marble foimtain. 
The Venus bent smiling mysteriously over the 
dried-up spring, and the golden light fell in long 
ripples over her curved shoulders, giving them 
the softness, the suppleness of flesh. Charlotte 
approached and looked in the unfathomable 
eyes, that without movement or colour yet gave 
the impression of a significant charm and subtle 
meaning which many a living being fails to 
express. The girl leaned lazily forward towards 
the goddess and laid a cluster of bright roses in 
the curling fingers. The fingers seemed to close 
over the flowers as of right, pressing them ever 
so lightly to her bosom. 
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" What ! " cried a nasal voice behind her, that 
banished all visions. " What, child, are you 
doing with this heathen idol ? " 

Charlotte started round with a sudden ejacula- 
tion to encounter the dark eyes of Mrs. Marshlow. 

" It is an offence to the eye and an abomination 
to the mind," continued that lady, with a touch 
of her wonted fervour and the strange thrust of 
her chin. " If I had strength in my hands I 
would hurl it from its place, as I would hurl to 
destruction the wickedness of its owners." 

" An idol, is it, ma'am ? " asked Charlotte, 
trying to contain her anger at the displeasing 
interruption. " Then you are better informed 
than I upon the matter." 

The woman looked at her venomously, but 
being unable to discern any suspicion of irony 
in her face, she merely laid a strong hand on her 
shoulder and shook her violently to and fro. 
The attack was so unexpected that for a moment 
Charlotte was too surprised to resent it ; when 
she did recover, however, she released herself 
with no little violence. 

" You young, insolent thing," cried Mrs. 
Marshlow, " to stand there in the sun and defy 
me with bold words — ^bold as brass ! " which to 
Charlotte sounded an extraordinary accusation, 
since she had said so very little. But it seemed 
as though her presence was one glaring offence. 
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her very being an affront in the eyes of Mrs. 
Marshlow. She looked more than ordinarily 
young and vivid in her beauty amongst the glow 
and mysteries of the summer evening, and there 
may have been something almost pagan in the 
sensuous beauty of the scene that awakened 
some hidden fierceness of opposition in the 
Methodist mind. Mrs. Marshlow herself looked 
remarkably bleak and sturgid that evening. 
The transparency of life-giving things had deserted 
her for ever. " Have you nothing to say ? " she 

cried. 

" I do not choose to answer," replied Char- 
lotte. " I was doing no harm ; you disturbed me 
—pray go ! " 

" You young chit ! " cried Mrs. Marshlow 
again. " Doing no harm, indeed ! What are 
you doing here at all, I wonder ? " 

Charlotte turned her back on her and walked 
away, leaving her muttering before the Venus, 
now apostrophising the statue, now shaking 
her hands at the house in a strangely uncon- 
trolled fashion. And yet no one had even so 
much as hinted that she had any infirmity of 
mind. 

Since that time Charlotte and Mrs. Marshlow had 
not often met, though when they did the woman 
always addressed her with a kind of apologetic 
familiarity that was particularly displeasing. 
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So the years passed on, and Charlotte grew into 
a young woman, without scarcely word or sign 
from any of her family. Her father only wrote 
at certain seasons of the year, Isabella was safely 
married and immersed in the cares of her family, 
and as to Archie, he might as well have been dead 
for all that Charlotte ever heard. Occasionally 
Mr. Hume would make mention of him, now at a 
new school, now entering on business, then with 
pride of his joumejdng to America to join some 
branch of the firm there. Archie's name was the 
one human touch in the old man's letters, and it 
seemed that in him was centred the only selfless 
concern of his life. It appeared, too, that Archie 
showed signs of some sort of " character," for in 
all his seventeen years he had managed to accvmiu- 
late debts to the amount of £1,200 ; but it had 
not transpired how his father took this aspect 
of the desired virtue, or in what spirit he had 
discharged the amount. 

When Charlotte had reached the age of eighteen 
Miss Burke felt it incimibent on herself to place 
his parental responsibilities firmly before Mr. 
Hume, and sat down to compose a letter of no 
ordinary plainness. It described her charge as 
fully educated, conversable for her age, elegant, 
and more than usually well-favoured — in fact, 
a desirable ornament to any home, and one whom 
it was no less than a sin to leave any longer in a 
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seminary, however select. There followed a long 
silence in respect to the letter ; and then quite 
suddenly came a curt request for Charlotte to 
proceed at once to her father's house in Chelsea. 
And so it seemed as if Olney would see her no 
more. 
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CHAPTER V 

HOME AND OLD FACES 

A YOUNG woman is such a hopeful animal ; 
whether from a purely mechanical motion 
of her brain, or from some natural train 
of reasoning, you can see her building new palaces 
where the old have crumbled into ruins. Like 
Nature herself, she piles up layer upon layer, crust 
upon crust, until there is little of the first material 
to be seen or even guessed. So Charlotte on her 
eighteenth birthday, travelling towards home and 
London on the coach from Newport Pagnell. 

She built a thousand beautiful castles in Spain 
as the long, heavy miles spread out before them. 
Her father's letter had suddenly endowed her 
with the feeling that at last, at last she was a 
woman and no mere child any longer — a creature 
who would control and command, on whom the 
entire fate of a household would depend. She 
was greedy for responsibility. It seemed to her 
a personal adornment, something supremely 
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beautiful, a magnificent girdle, and no yoke or 
burden at all. 

The great instinct of most women is towards 
their own hearth-stone, where somebody shall 
come to look for them, and for whom they shall 
care with their whole heart and soul — ^be it man 
or child. 

Charlotte looked at her hands and found them 
capable as well as slender^ She considered her 
dress, and judged it to be both stately as became a 
good housewife, and elegant as became a young 
woman. 

She was already weaving pictures in her mind of 
the stately personage, namely herself, who would 
appear at the head of her father's table, the box 
of house-keys at her elbow, the carving-knife at 
her right-hand. And there she saw the two of 
them sitting opposite one another, exchanging 
polite and dignified conversation, for the matter 
of which she had turned over many old books at 
the Great House, not to speak of Dr. Bull's 
periodicals. And although her father would 
most certainly appear as dour and inflexible as 
ever, there would surely come a rare softening of 
theteye^ and perhaps even a rough caress. That 
is one of youth's gifts and hopeful superstitions, 
that it cannot believe affection incapable of 
engendering its like. 

She imagined the pleasant circle of friends that 
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would gather around them, men and women 
possessed of that wonderful knowledge she so 
much coveted, endowed with all the sparkling 
qualities of wit and fashion. There was not one 
to whom she would give pre-eminence, her whole 
life should be devoted to her father as long as his 
lasted. 

The clatter of the horse's hoofs sang a great 
many joyous tunes that day ; they beat a fresh 
refrain for each new picture, until the clouds on 
the horizon were like a moving show, and the 
wind in her ears a perpetual orchestra. She 
remembered afterwards that the colour of the 
day was blue and white, the two purest, fairest 
colours in the world — for her thoughts were all 
away in the air and sunshine, white where the 
clouds sailed shining slowly across the blue fields 
of heaven. Even the wind seemed golden and 
glowing. She could always recollect how her 
hair blew perpetually across her eyes, and the 
sun made it shine with a lustre that was almost 
rose-coloured from its very brightness. So she 
looked at the world through the gleam and found 
no gloom anywhere. 

When the sun sings and the grass sings, one 
with its wonderful shining and the other with the 
green brilliance of its springing blades ; when the 
hedgerows are full of a thousand twinkling twigs 
and flashing leaves, making melody of colour. 
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the heart goes singing with them. Better than 
reading a page of the best book ever written, 
more haunting than the loveUest melody, then to 
be travelhng on a long road is the best adventure 
of any, of all. The trees all about — elms for the 
most part — were like nets of woven work to 
catch the sun. And the gleaming road, burnished 
by its surrounding brightness, was the most 
magic rhythm in the world. Charlotte, with that 
golden hair glittering like an enchanted, trans- 
parent veil across her eyes, heard adventure 
calling from beyond the horizon, and leaned 
eagerly forward on her lurching seat ; the blue 
scarf on her bonnet blew out behind her with a 
rippling movement, the bonnet's rim framed her 
vivid face and set off the glow of its fine colouring. 

How the people in the towns stared at her 
whenever the coach stopped, and how at first 
she was too happy to be conscious of herself, 
then, growing gradually aware of their glances, 
lowered her veil until they were away again on 
the road — is a matter only of a moment. But 
Charlotte, vivid, glowing, reflecting or embodying 
the joyousness of sunhght, drew eyes upon her, 
in a manner that Charlotte of Miss Burke's select 
seminary had scarcely known. Ever3d:hing that 
was not adventure was a joke — a comic, innocent 
joke that only a child could see. 

And now the fringe of the hamlets around 
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London sprang up to bring her fresh excitement. 
There was a gentleman just in front of Charlotte 
who would have been glad to impart any informa- 
tion on any subject had she shown the least 
desire, but Charlotte was too happy for mere 
conversation. The coach rattled merrily over the 
cobble-stones, the coachboy blowing his horn 
vigorously with cheeks puffed and rosy as a 
cherubim. The people looked up at them as the 
coach passed, pleased with the cheerful sound ; the 
children waved their hands. Charlotte felt that 
she had come into a kingdom of friends. 

The streets were full of people in coloured 
clothes, hawkers crying their wares, great coaches 
with gilded wheels rumbling down the narrow 
ways, and the brilliant liveried servants swajdng 
behind like gorgeous butterflies. The very shop- 
signs, swinging overhead, seemed new-painted. 
The coach swerved to pass a hackney-coach 
overturned in the gutter ; Charlotte grasped the 
rail to steady herself, and in so doing dropped the 
little satin bag she carried on her lap, A negro 
sprang forward, picked it up and ran after the 
coach, his white teeth gleaming in a grin. In a 
flash it brought back to her the misery of eleven 
years ago. She saw the streets red with flame 
again, the howling, cursing mob and the distorted 
features of the negro servants. She turned away 
from the ruiming man with a sudden repulsion fit 
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horror, making a gesture to him that denied her 
ownership. 

In that moment it occurred to her that perhaps 
Jane Cause might still be with her father. Char- 
lotte had never heard of the woman's departure, 
but, on the other hand, it was unlikely that a 
woman of so uneven a temper would continue 
long in the same place. In her hopefulness, and 
with the passing of years to help her to forget- 
fulness, no thought of Charlotte's had touched 
upon her till this instant. The coach having now 
come to a stand in the inn yard, Charlotte had no 
time to bestow a second thought upon the subject, 
for a little pale man, in the same snuff-coloured 
clothes that she always remembered, was standing 
on the horse-block staring at her with his shrewd 
blue eyes, his lips closed firmly one upon the 
other, leaning forward on a stout cane. She was 
conscious of his gaze upon her almost before she 
was aware of his presence there. 

He elbowed his way through the crowd, and 
came to stand by the wheels as she alighted 
quickly by the steps. She looked at him as 
quickly under the rim of her bonnet, uncertain 
as to whether he would expect a caress or rebuff 
it. He seemed very little older than when she 
left him, his hair was hardly greyer, his face 
scarcely more wrinkled ; only she noticed that 
his thin white hands were a little tremulous, 
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clasped over the knobbed cane, the knuckles 
more outstanding. 

" You look well enough," said he as she stood 
before him with expectant, shining eyes ; and 
there crept something like a smile into his own, 
as he tucked her hand under his arm, and marched 
forward through the crowd, giving curt orders to a 
porter as he went. There was still that extra- 
ordinary sense of restrained force within him that 
conveyed the impression of greater height and 
size than in reality he possessed. 

Charlotte bit back a hundred remarks that 
crowded to her lips, determined to keep silence 
and observe his mood until they should be safe 
within the hackney-coach. He shot her into it 
with a kind of skilful agility at once startling 
and complete, and, seating himself down beside 
her, began to take snuff. A kind of chill fell 
suddenly upon her. 

" You are quite a fine young woman now," said 
he, regarding her closely. " You look like a 
woman of twenty, and not as if you was only — 
what age are you ? " he added suddenly. 

" Eighteen," she said, trying to smile. 

He shut his snuff-box with a snap, and somehow 
Charlotte felt that something within her shut 
with a snap also. There was a long, long pause 
as they rattled down the darkening streets ; and 
the worst of it was — she felt — ^that though she 
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herself was horribly and hotly conscious of it, 
her father was quite unaware of her presence. He 
had knitted his brows, and she could see that his 
mind was far away from her. At last : 

" We are going to Chelsea, are we not, sir ? " 
she found courage to ask. 

" Eh ? " said he, turning round on her with a 
spring like an animal suddenly aroused from 
sleep. " Yes, Chelsea," he added vaguely. " And 
so you've come to look after us ? " 

" After us ! " repeated Charlotte, something 
cold striking at her heart. 

" Yes, yes — ^us," he returned in an irritated 
way. " Mrs. Jane and me. You remember 
your old friend Jane Cause ? " 

" Yes, sir," said Charlotte. Suddenly she felt 
an unreasoned terror. " You have had her some 
time." 

" Some time, I suppose," he answered. " She's 
a kind woman and a good servant." Charlotte 
wondered what his idea of kindness would be. 
" She's a sensible woman, too — except that she 
would have advised you to have a year's more 
schooling. But I thought it was time we found 
you a husband. That's what all young women 
want — eh ? " with his sudden glance. 

" No," said Charlotte as suddenly ; " I want 
to take care of you." 

" Ah," said he, " I wonder what Jane Cause 
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will say to that, now. But never mind, my dear, 
take care of me by all means." And again, he 
forgot her presence and knitted his sandy eye- 
brows. 

They had now passed Piccadilly with its row of 
stately houses, and turning downhill came to the 
toll-gate which led into the King's Road going 
towards Chelsea. The ground here was low, and 
somewhat marshy from the recent rains ; and 
the market-gardens which lay beyond arid beside 
the little creek or river looked damp and rather 
grey in the evening light. Most of the houses 

i here had gardens about them ; the great trees 
swayed in the evening breeze with a quiet, 
friendly motion that comforted her strangely. 
These, indeed, were friends that she knew quite 
well. 

The sucking sound of the moist ground under 
the wheels and the horse's hoofs gave Charlotte 
a curious reminder of Jane Cause and the un- 

, pleasant manner she had of sucking in her breath 
after speaking. 

They came down the grey, misty lane where little 
brown houses stood in the dusk on either hand, 
and the river shone darkly at the end. There 
were two lamps, one at each end of the street, 
otherwise — darkness ; and the hackney stopped 
in the middle of the row where the shadows were 
thickest. Mr. Himie alighted, and opened the 
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door of the nearest house with a key concealed 
somewhere inside his tightly buttoned waist-coat. 
His clothes looked jealous of conceding one crease 
too much to his spare frame. 

Charlotte followed him into the darkness of a 
very narrow pEissage. He weis stamping on the 
boarded flooring, evidently with the intention 
of arousing notice. After a moment's delay 
there came the sound of a woman's heavy step, 
then the glimmer of a light ascending out of the 
nether darkness. It approached waveringly like 
a corpserlight, showing behind the face of a 
woman of some forty years — red, creased, but 
firm-hpped ; the frills of the cap that surrounded 
her countenance half hid, half revealed the greasy 
red ciurls that Charlotte so well remembered. 
At the head of the stairs she stopped, survey- 
ing Charlotte with her quiet, suspicious eyes, 
guarding the flame from the draught with that 
same formidable red hand : the rough skin,' the 
broken nails were the same as ever. Charlotte 
glanced covertly at the two people in the brown 
gloom, and something within her shrank and 
vanished. There had been no sunshine on the 
road after all, and she was only a child groping in 
the dark. 

" Supper is ready," said Jane Cause, sucking 
in het breath. 

" So are we, so are we ! " cried Mr. Hume, 
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rubbing his hands. " If you'll be so kind as to 
see to the luggage, Jane." 

Jane passed them quickly, setting down her 
candle on a bracket. Her thick shoulders in their 
brown bodice and white kerchief seemed to occupy 
the passage from wall to wall. The whole house 
was full of Jane Cause, from the winding stairs 
that led down into darkness to the winding 
stairs that led up into gloom : brown, solid, silent, 
withholding something in a watchful, cautious 
fashion. 

Mr. Hume had vanished into a buff-coloured 
twilight which proved to be the parlour lighted 
by two ill-snuffed candles. They stood upon a 
table laid as for three persons. Charlotte entered, 
removed her bonnet, and sat down at one end 
of the table opposite her father. She looked at 
him, and realised that he was a completer stranger 
than the passenger on the box-seat of the coach. 

A loud thumping and stimibling outside grew, 
diminished, and at length subsided. The door 
opened to admit Jane Cause, and there was 
silence. Charlotte was horribly conscious of the 
woman pausing behind her chair, feeling in a 
flash that she was occupying the other's 
customary place ; then the woman came slowly 
round the table with lowered eyes, and seated 
herself at the side without a word spoken. 

There the three people sat round the scantily 
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garnished board, the pale candle-flames and Char- 
lotte's golden hair the only bright things in the 
room. It seemed to the girl that she must fight 
back the invading darkness which threatened 
to overwhelm her with every passing, silent 
second, accentuated by the weighty muteness of 
Jane Cause. Mr. Hume was the target for those 
two women. 

Charlotte put her long fingers quickly through 
the curls that hung down on to her neck : it was a 
trick inherited from her mother, and one that 
Hume remembered well. She wondered why, 
for a moment, his blue eyes lost their keen indif- 
ference : and in that moment she felt that speech 
was restored to her. 

" I shall make you a more decent hostess to- 
morrow," said she, smiling at him with her bright 
eyes, " the wind on the coach has blown me all 
awry. Only look at my hair ! " and, like a child 
aware of some innocent, pleasing trick, she ruffled 
her curls again under his eyes, knowing that they 
were fastened upon her. " I was very well cared 
for all the way, and all because of you, sir. The 
coachman was beholden to yoii, the guard was 
your humble servant, and the coachboy your 
slave. It made me feel like a princess ! " 

He smiled a tight smile ; it was plain she was 
a pretty enough child for any parent, be he ever 
so hard to please. But — " Indeed ! " was all he 
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said ; and Charlotte continued on a lonely career 
of chatter, which appeared to divert her father 
nevertheless. Had she only known, Archie was 
the topic near to his heart on which she could 
have touched with any success. It was a childish 
exhibition, but she was lovely enough to make 
amends for any want in matter. She was begin- 
ning to forget Jane Cause altogether and the 
brown shadows that crept up all round them to the 
very edge of the table. Mr. Hume had smiled 
a third time, and committed himself to one whole 
sentence, when a knife clattered noisily upon a 
pewter plate, and Charlotte stopped suddenly 
in her career. Jane Cause sucked in her breath 
and turned her red face portentously towards 
Hume. 

" You remember," she said heavily, " that 
Mr. Affleck who borrowed five pounds of you a 
month ago come Monday ? " 

Mr. Hume turned suddenly upon her, his 
mouth tightened, his brows frowning. Jane 
Cause never blenched under his glance. 

" Well ? " he cried. 

" Well," she repeated, half imitating his quick 
tone, " it's not well at all. He's dead ; and that's 
all about it." She nodded at him slowly with a 
long stare, whilst Charlotte watched her in amaze. 

Mr. Hume was so completely absorbed in her 
communication, she saw at once that Jane Cause 
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owned a magic casquet of conversation that it 
would take her months to acquire. 

Mr. Hume snorted and rose from his chair ; 
two turns he took, up and down the room, then 
stalked to the door and went out without another 
word. Jane Cause turned to Charlotte, looking 
at her insolently between the eyes. 

" That is all you will see of him to-night, miss," 
said she, with an aggressive accent on the final 
word. " Shall I show you to your room ? " 

" If you please," returned Charlotte breath- 
lessly, and as if she had received a blow on the 
mouth. Jane led her upstairs to a little empty 
room under the sloping roof, and left her alone 
with her still uncorded packages. For a long 
time Charlotte sat on the edge of her bed without 
moving, looking out upon the scantily furnished 
apartment with wide eyes, dry with the effort 
to keep back tears. Self-pity was a temptation 
against which she had steeled her soul. 

The morning broke fine and cool, the first 
autumn frost gave a spice of unwonted vigour 
to the atmosphere ; there was an indefinite 
brightness over the river and at the end of the 
streets. Charlotte came down early to breakfast, 
only to find Jane Cause seated at the end of the 
table. She sucked in her breath, looking at the 
girl with her watchful eyes. 

" Your father's gone into the, town to see after 
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Mr. Affleck's business," said she, showing her 
teeth in an uneven smile. 

" Then you can give me the keys of the 
house, and show me what I must do," returned 
Charlotte, flinging back her golden head, the 
bright curls trembling rebelliously with the quick 
movement. 

" Eh, deary, dear ! " ejaculated Jane Cause, 
raising her coarse hands in a kind of mock aston- 
ishment that was strangely offensive ; " to think 
that Mr. Hume should have said nothing about it, 
and me unable to do anything without his orders ! 
Now, if that isn't too bad, I declare ! " and she 
smoothed the white, coarse kerchief over her 
ample bosom. 

" I must have the keys," iterated Charlotte 
tempestuously, the rapid, angry gleam that was 
her father's showing in her clear eyes. 

" Eh, deary, dear, now ! " reiterated Jane Cause 
in her monotonous chant of astonishment, and 
looked up at the girl from her seat behind the 
morning's pint of ale with an immovabUity as 
stolid as the pewter pot. 

Breakfast was impossible to Charlotte after so 
signal a defeat ; she ran up to her room and put 
on her bonnet. She could hear Jane's slow, 
heavy step pxursuing her to her room ; the woman 
opened the door noiselessly, almost stealthily, and 
peered round the corner. 
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" I suppose you don't think to go out alone, 
miss ? " she said smoothly. 

" Yes," said Charlotte, turning sharply round 
upon her ; the woman gentle was more intolerable 
for her sl5mess than the woman in her roughest, 
most truculent mood. 

" I thought young ladies went attended, miss," 
retiurned Jane in a tone half apologetic, half 
suggestive; "and I thought young ladies sat in 
the parlotir and made pretty embroideries, or 
sewed at a sampler. But then, deary dear ! I'm 
only a poor ignorant woman." 

Charlotte flushed. " I can do nothing in the 
house till my father comes home," said she, " and 
so I shall go out." 

Again Jane Cause raised her coarse hands and 
went gently away. 

Outside there were a few people passing up and 
down the street, a few loiterers by the river who 
stared at the girl as she passed quickly, and down 
by the larger houses in their walled gardens just 
emptiness and silence. The bright morning had 
softened, the trees hung limp, heavy leaves over 
the lanes — leaves that now and then fell with a 
leathern sound upon the cobble-stones. Charlotte 
looked eagerly at every face she passed, as if 
divining a future friend. There was excitement 
in each strange encounter. But as they passed, 
and others came and passed on also, there came 
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upon her the weariness that a monotonous, 
pulsing sound gives to the hearing. She turned 
Hstlessly homewards and sat down alone in the 
empty parlour. The room was neat enough, 
sufficiently furnished for comfort, with nothing 
superfluous or out of place, but as starved of any 
beauty as an empty platter is of meat. If only 
there had been something disorderly or out of 
repair that she could set right : but there was 
nothing. At noon Jane Cause announced dinner. 
Should they not wait for her father? Charlotte 
asked. No, Mr. Hume was never at home for' 
dinner. Did he get home for tea ? No, Mr. 
Hume never got home until supper, and not 
always then. They ate in silence after that, and 
the day softened gradually into mist that seemed 
audibly adrip upon the street outside. Charlotte 
felt herself watched covertly by Jane Cause, and 
withdrew again to the desolate parlour. She 
fetched a little needlework and sewed. A dulness 
fell upon her mind, and the hours ebbed slowly : 
on till tea-time. 

" Who are our neighbours ? " she asked dis- 
tantly at tea, whilst Jane Cause handled thei 
tea-pot, watching the steaming liquid under 
lowered lids that still seemed to keep a careful 
glance upon the girl. 

" Quiet, decent folk enough," answered . Jane .; 
smoothly, "but we see nought of them." 
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" My father's friends then ? " began Charlotte, 
and was interrupted by a queer, hoarse laugh from 
the woman. 

" Friends ! " said she. " I don't think he'll 
bring them to see you, miss." 

The mist was moist now upon the window pane ; 
a leaf drifted on to the glass and stuck there. 
Charlotte got up, looked at it, and out beyond 
into the darkening street ; it was like gazing into 
a well — depth unfathomable and mysterious, 
utterly silent and compressed. She turned to 
address one more question to Jane Cause, only 
to find herself again alone, and yet the woman's 
personality was as strongly marked in her absence 
as in her presence. 

Charlotte sat down by the fire and gazed idly 
into the glow ; she forgot that she was idle, or 
that she was anything save utterly dazed. Such 
complete vacancy of existence was a thing she 
had never contemplated. 

It was late when Mr. Hume came in, cheerfully 
rubbing his white hands, and eager for his meal : 
he was too hungry to speak, except to wish 
Charlotte " Good-morning " in a jocular fashion. 
But Jane Cause talked; and she spoke of the 
strange unknown topics that were so completely 
beyond Charlotte's control, whilst Mr. Hume 
listened with evident contentment, and an ap- 
preciative nod or comment from time to time. 
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Then he rose, pulled Charlotte's ear playfully, and 
asked her how she did. 

Jane Cause, who had risen also, turned with a 
tray-load of crockery in the doorway and watched 
them with her covert glance. Charlotte smiled 
at him rather wistfully. 

" Why, very well, sir," she said. " But am I 
not to have the keys of the house ? " 

" Egad, miss ! " he said, laughing, " you must 
go gently with us old folk. When you have 
learnt Jane's method of taking care of me, then 
we will see what can be done." 

" Oh, deary, dear, now ! " laughed Jane smoothly 
from the doorway, elevating her brows as her 
hands were too occupied, and slid heavily away 
out of sight. 

" And now," continued Mr. Hume, " I must 
have my pipe of Orinoco ; but as we never smoke 
in the presence of ladies, I shall descend to the 
kitchen. Our kind friend Jane tolerates smoke 
from any chimney ! " And he too went away, 
laughing gently at some inward witticism. 

Charlotte sat by the fire and did a little more 
needlework, until the light of fire and candle 
waned, and her eyes pricked, whether with the 
dimness or for loneliness it would be hard to say. 
She heard the chmrch clock strike nine, then 
the quarter, then the half-hour. Shoiold she go 
down to the kitchen to bid him good-night, or 
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should she wait a Uttle longer ? Her face flamed 
at the thought of what Jane's face would express 
of delighted malignity and common triumph. 
No, she would wait a little longer, and then go to 
bed without a sign, say what he might of reproach 
next morning. The clock struck three quarters, 
ten o'clock, a quarter after ten. Charlotte sprang 
to her feet and fled tempestuously to her room. 

Across her window were three bars, that cast 
long shadows over the floor even in the misted 
moonlight. She ran to them and grasped them 
in her soft young fingers, shaking them, clinging 
to them, shaking them again. Here was some- 
thing hard and real with which she could grapple, 
something that she could tear from its place by 
sheer force of will and grip of hand. The bar 
came away from its fastening screw and hung 
crookedly across the panes. Charlotte bent her 
head upon the lower bar and wept. This was 
too easy, the other how far beyond her strength ! 

A horrid feeUng came upon her that Jane was 
standing in the doorway gloating on her misery : 
she could almost hear the indrawn breath sucked 
stealthily. Charlotte tiurned, and there was no 
one. 

Morning came again, the same soft, empty 
morning ; dinner, the softer, duller afternoon ; tea, 
supper, the chatter of Jane Cause, a joke from Mr. 
Hume, and silence ; sleep again. And Mr. Hirnie 
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never so much as reproached her for omitting 
their good-night embrace. 

No one came to the house except the trades- 
people, and yet there were people continually 
passing in the street, people whom Charlotte 
followed with aching eyes that entreated for a good 
word if the passers had but known. Instead they 
only accorded a kind glance to her brilliant hair 
and the tender freshness of her young beauty. 
She had the swift, light way of passing down the 
street which had been one of her mother's charms, 
that was as different from mere walking as the 
pace of a race-horse differs from the ordinary 
hack. It was a motion that always caught the 
attention. But Charlotte was not caring for 
admiration or attention of whatever sort ; she 
had set her heart on winning a home, and failed 
utterly. There was no home for her. 

Besides Jane Cause there was only one other 
person in the Hume household — Jane Cause's 
sister — a creature so imbecile, so debile of ap- 
pearance that she seemed almost an insult to the 
human race. She was generally met wandering 
aimlessly upon the stairs with a wet rag in one 
hand, a pail in the other, until Jane's hard voice, 
caUing from below, endued her with a fictitious 
strength of purpose. Charlotte experienced to- 
wards this unfortunate human failure a passion- 
ate repulsion, half pity, half loathing, heightened 
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inasmuch as she divined in Jane's behaviour to 
her sister a domination of fear. Sitting alone 
in the parlour at her sewing, Charlotte would 
listen to the creature's heavy trailing feet passing 
up and down the stairs, until the house seemed 
full of an aimless depression, beneath which pulsed 
something more purposeful and malignant but 
less easily defined. She was uneasy in her room 
at night, because sometimes she heard Jane's 
sister wandering aimlessly along the passage, 
her slippers flapping after her like some slovenly 
echo of a footstep. After a time she locked the 
door, horrified that one night she might suddenly 
awake to find the creature's pale, flabby features 
bending over hers. There was a clamminess about 
her skin that was like the fog on a window-pane. 
Charlotte's horror of the two women grew with 
every day and every night. She came almost to 
believe that the one had sapped the other's energy, 
and that she too might one day succumb to the 
same influence. 

She grew alternately raging and Ustless, feeling 
like an animal, trapped and helpless, and watched 
all the time by someone more clever than herself 
in cunning and subtlety. Once in her father's 
room she found a shelf of books, and in a frenzy of 
joy pulled them one by one on to the floor beside 
her until she was smrounded. There were a few 
volumes of the " Spectator," a book of poems by 
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Pope, Drelincourt on " Death " ; then came a 
series of books that in a sudden fury she flung 
upon the fire, watching them burn with a fierce 
contempt and horror. She had not understood 
one-half of what she had read, but her cheeks 
burned and her brain was wild with a feeling of 
insult and shame ; a feeling which, for no reason 
that she could find, and with which she could 
trace no connecting link, reminded her forcibly 
of Jane Cause. At the same time she was afraid, 
not at what her father might say, but with a 
sense of approaching some new knowledge, or 
crossing some borderland of the soul that was 
strange and terrible. 

That night at supper she looked at her father 
and Jane Cause with new eyes, half fearful, half 
curious, and it seemed that they too watched 
with a furtiveness — as of people somehow on 
their guard — that she had never noticed before. 
Mr. Hume made one or two smooth remarks to 
her more than usual ; she flushed, answering 
with difficulty, because she felt they were tendered 
in the nature of a shield against her observation. 
Though as to where her observation might lead 
her she was utterly ignorant. 

There was a fog outside that night which had 
rolled up from the river, muffling the street and 
all the familiar street-sounds, and the friendly, 
half-musical calls of the street criers. The brown 
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houses, the brownish fog, the concealed watch- 
fuhiess about her, maddened Charlotte that 
evening. She longed as never before for the clear 
wide countryside, for the places that were limpid 
and crystalline even in storm-times and rain. 
The fog creeping through walls and windows 
invaded her room, making her feel more a prisoner 
than ever. 

Jane's sister could be heard coming aimlessly 
down the passage, and passing on to the rear of 
the house where the two servants' rooms abutted 
on the back stairs. Charlotte listened to the 
horrid, purposeless sound, and wondered if she 
too in time might not sink to such a level of life- 
lessness. Then came Jane's own heavy, deter- 
mined tread ; hard, coarse, uneven, like a blunder- 
ing animal. For a little there was silence, 
followed presently by the sound of Mr. Hume's 
door shutting loudly. Charlotte, sitting on her 
bed, listened to the silence, until it seemed to grow 
more evil and stealthy with every passing minute. 
She felt that there were things outside the door 
and abroad in the house that she hated with a 
fierceness beyond endurance. She loathed the 
house and all that it contained ; brick for brick 
she loathed it, with every plank and rafter and 
panelled wall. In a moment she made her 
decision to fly again as she had fled before ; but 
this time with a mad, blind hopelessness that 
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thought only of escape and planned no brilliant 
future. 

She put on her bonnet and cloak, made up a 
little bundle, and sat down again upon her bed 
to wait until the hours should have passed which 
would securely lull the household. She had very 
little money, and so determined to walk from 
Chelsea to the city and the inn from whence the 
coaches started for Buckinghamshire. She dared 
not lie down and go to sleep, for fear of missing 
the quietest time. 

The church clock struck the monotonous 
quarters of each hour one after the other ; the 
horror of the house continued to invade her just 
as the creeping fog invaded the room. Her head 
ached from weariness and misery and fear, until 
at last there came a horrible drowsiness upon 
her that was full of ugly dreaming. The clock 
struck three, struck one quarter before four. 
Charlotte got stiffly to her feet and unlocked her 
door. The passage outside was so cold and dark 
that her hand which held the candle trembled. 
She decided to go past the rooms of the servants 
and down the back stairs, since they were 
heavier sleepers probably than her father, and 
moreover the back door was less difficult to 
unbar. She clasped her bundle and her shoes 
tightly in her hand, shielding the candle with 
them from the draughts as best she might. 
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and began to creep cautiously towards the 
stairs. 

The house was Ml of a myriad small sounds, 
but all seemed to subside under the clamour of 
her footsteps, for clamorous they sounded in that 
dead time. She was half afraid but almost 
confident : it would be so strange if anyone did 
wake at that hour. She passed Jane's door and 
stood for a moment trembling against the wall 
beyond. There was a sound in the room, she 
could hear a soft, heavy step. She grew cold, 
the grease dripped from the wavering candle. 
She blew out the flame and waited in a horrible 
pause, despairing. The door opened, there was 
the glimmer of a candle, but she was too miserable 
to look round for a moment. Then the door 
shut sharply, and she turned to face the woman's 
creased, malignant face and watchful eyes. 
She grew angry again in that moment of tmrning, 
and when she cast the full blaze of her anger upon 
the figure that stood beside her, it was to encounter 
a gaze no less forceful than her own. It was Mr. 
Hume who stood there in the gloom. 

For a full moment they glared at one another 
across the orange flame of the candle, both 
upright, tense, defiant. Then Charlotte whitened 
and shrank back against the wall, shielding her 
eyes with her hands ; the bundle and candlestick 
clattered to the floor. She felt more shamed. 
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degraded, than if she had committed the basest 
villainy. Her knees shook, she almost sank to 
the floor. Mr. Hume drew nearer to her ; she 
crept away from him as though the merest 
contact with anyone would be a hurt too grievous 
for enduring. 

" What are you doing ? " he asked in a voice 
quite foreign to her ears. 

" I am going away," she answered, and in her 
own ears her voice sounded very distant. 

" You were listening, watching," he said. 

" No," she returned helplessly, repeating her- 
self ; " I am going away. I was going down- 
stairs." 

"Go to your room," he ordered, " and leave 
in the morning when you please. I shall not 
stop you." 

She turned from him, groping along the wall, 
and went back into the darkness of her room. 
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CHAPTER VI 

TRACKS IN THE RAIN 

THERE WcLs neither night nor day, light 
nor darkness for Charlotte as her body 
crouched on the floor with bosom pressed 
against the hard window-sill, her hands clasped 
over the iron bars. She was only aware of the 
infinite spaces of eternity into which the soul 
plunges at times of the supremest emotion, 
whether of horror, misery, or delight. There is 
no sleep in those inner places of the mind, only 
an aching activity which vibrates like the waves 
of the sea-shore, receding, returning, and always 
relentless. Once or twice her voice cried out 
brokenly across the twilight which was the 
oncoming dawn of a new day, but otherwise she 
was quite still ; she was not even crying now. 

As the sun came up gradually over the roofs of 
the houses, the sound of feet passing in the street 
below began to beat and clatter on the pavements. 
The church bell rang so that its sonorous tones 
echoed sternly across the river, and a bell from the 
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other side in Battersea made answer. It was Sun- 
day. Charlotte, hearing the bell, rose to her feet. 
She remembered that the meaning of that sound 
was the reminder of a great sacrifice, the sacrifice of 
innocence, which is old as the world of men. It 
recalled a scene from years ago at Olney when she 
had seen her mother tear some papers across 
and across, throwing them passionately upon the 
hearth, and crying bitterly : " Sacrificed, my 
God ! sacrificed ! " She had understood nothing 
at the time, but the tone in which the words were 
uttered, the rending sound of the papers, had 
impressed her with a feeling of intense pain. It 
seemed to Charlotte as if she herself were torn in 
pieces like the paper, sundered, stricken, rent 
across and across, then flung aside as useless, to 
be scorched and blackened in the flames. 

The bell went on ringing through the street, 
and with each new note the sky brightened, small 
clouds catching the reflected glory like little 
flaming feathers or scattered autumn leaves. 
The fearful, pulsing darkness which had pressed 
upon her melted, lightened, and faded with the 
brightness. After all, there was always great 
beauty in the sky. 

There came wheels down the street ; someone 
knocked at the door below. After the noise of 
talking Mr. Himie's tread could be heard on the 
stairs, and then he knocked at her door. She 
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opened it to him. The horror closed again upon 
her as she looked at him. 

" Are you ready ? " he asked. He was frown- 
ing, but his old hands trembled. " The chaise 
is at the door, and I shall take you back to 
Olney." 

She nodded assent, picked up her little bundle, 
and followed him down the stairs. Jane's sister's 
slippers shufified somewhere in the back of the 
house, then the door shut behind them, and she 
was in the narrow, swajdng chaise. Her father 
spoke sharply to the boy, leapt in beside her, and 
they were off upon the road. Down the street 
they swung in the glowing morning, its yellow 
wheels spinning, bumping, leaping. The boy 
shouted and cracked his whip so that the people 
in the street parted to left and right, and such 
traffic as there was at that early hour drew to one 
side in sudden consternation. Past Tyburn they 
galloped, swinging round corners, clattering over 
cobble-stones, bounding over ruts and ridges 
until it seemed as if the chaise itself must fall to 
pieces. The people stared after them as they 
flashed by, thinking no doubt but that they were 
pmrsued by the press-gang or the Bow Street 
runners. And all the way Mr. Hxmie lay back 
in his corner with a frown creasing his brows, his 
tight lips closed more tightly than usual, his white 
hands clasped over the knob of his cane : not 
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even once did he take snuff, and never did he so 
much as utter a single syllable. But once, when 
he evidently thought that the post-boy slackened 
speed, he lowered the window and with an oath 
told him to drive faster. When they stopped to 
change horses he leapt out of the chaise, shouted 
to the ostlers, fumed over them whilst they did 
their work, and jumped into the chaise again 
when they were ready, with the same volcanic 
energy that recalled the old Olney days that 
Charlotte never could forget. 

As to Charlotte, she lay back with closed eyes, 
feeling the light wind on her face and the sunlight 
on her hands, while from village to village the 
church bells rang out over the country far and 
wide, calling, calling, calling. The damp sweet 
smell of the autumn earth came up on the wind 
as they went, and once a leaf swept in through the 
open window beside her, struck against her lips 
like a caress, and was whirled away again with 
the delicate and direct swiftness of a bird's flight. 
She smiled, unfolded her fingers from their rigid 
clasp and folded them again more gently. The 
leaves, the bells, the wind were not the less beau- 
tiful for all the world might do or say. 

It was late afternoon when they came to 
Olney, crossing the green expanse of lovely 
meadow that stretches all along the riverside 
beneath the shining willows. The great grey 
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tower with its gleaming spire stood out against 
the northern sky, and the bells rang again, and 
the people passed on their way to church. The 
river, too, was grey as steel. 

They dashed through the village as they had 
dashed through every place upon the road, pulling 
up with a final clatter before Miss Burke's prim 
gateway. The members of the select seminary 
had been already passed in the market-place, 
striving not to raise their eyes from a discreet 
inspection of the ground, even though curiosity 
urged them hotly to inspect the flying vehicle — 
Miss Burke's training sank deep and took firm root. 

Mr. Hume turned to Charlotte for the first 
time and laid his hand upon her knee. " My 
dear," he said in a low voice, " I am sorry there 
is one thing they do not teach you in this place — 
that the world is not a select seminary for young 
ladies." He leapt out of the chaise, to encounter 
Miss Burke in person, descending the steps with 
her prayer-book clasped in her crossed and mit- 
tened hands. Surprised she evidently was by 
this sudden and unexpected apparition at her 
gate, but undisturbed she looked at him with grey 
and stony eyes — an image of respectable dignity 
and repose. 

" Mr. Hume," said she, " good-evening, sir," 

" Your servant, Miss Burke," said he ; " good- 
evening, ma'am." 
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Then there was a pause in which either sur- 
veyed the other with a severe gentility of attitude. 

" You have returned with Charlotte, I observe," 
Miss Burke remarked at length. " I trust you 
do not find her deficient in intelligence or 
education ? " 

" I have no fault to find at all, ma'am," re- 
turned Mr. Hume, " except in myself. My home 
at present is unsuitable and my establishment 
insufficient to the requirements of so complete 
and elegant a young person. I fear it may be 
some time before I can procure a place suitable 
to her station, and meanwhile I cannot place her 
in better, safer hands than yours, ma'am. When 
I am able I will fetch her. Till then, ma'am, 
I bid you good-day. She's a good girl," he added 
suddenly, " and mind you make her happy, 
ma'am." With that he turned abruptly, leapt 
into the now empty chaise, shouted to the boy, 
and they were off again down the road at the same 
furious pace. The church bells clanged once 
more across the sky and were silent. 

" You will find your room as you left it a few 
weeks ago, my love," said Miss Burke, and 
departed down the path to church without more 
ado. 

There is this to be said for the extreme un- 
emotionalism of genteel decorum — it is eminently 
restful, Charlotte was more than grateful to 
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the said restraint on the part of Miss Burke : 
she knew that she was safe from all questioning 
and interruption for several hours to come, the 
evening sermon always being of liberal propor- 
tions. Except for the domestics left in charge of 
the house the whole select seminary was safe in 
church. 

The place was peacefulness personified, but it 
served only to make her the more restless. She 
refreshed herself, removed her hat and cloak, sat 
down by the fire, took up a book. It was all to 
no purpose : she found she could not read one 
single line for the strange pictures which con- 
tinually came in between her eyes and the printed 
page. She flvmg down the volume with one of 
those vivid gestures that all the selectness in the 
world would never be able to restrain. Some- 
thing eager, vital, stirred within her, and a sudden 
gust of wind round a corner of the house seemed 
to laugh in her ears. The town had cramped 
and fettered that within her which was free in the 
country, young, joyous, mobile. She tossed back 
her cvirls and ran to the window ; the wind chased 
a flock of golden leaves across the path to the 
hedge, flicked them across and away over the 
fields into the darkness. Charlotte laughed with 
the wind, and yet she knew herself homeless, 
deserted, lonely. 

She pushed open the window because the wind 

K 
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called so fiercely and insistently ; it was so strong 
that she could almost lean her head against it 
and feel its full support beneath her weight. 
The night-clouds, with perhaps a threatening of 
rain, were chasing one another across the wide 
expanse of sky : dark and eager they too ran 
away into the darkness as though impatient of 
delay. This was no time to remam indoors with 
so imperative a call from the elements to join 
them in their keen and wild exhilaration. Char- 
lotte sped upstairs for her old cloak and hood, 
and let herself out into the strange and melan- 
choly night. 

The hedges all along the high-road were ruffled 
and bristling with the wind, the trees leaped and 
shuddered under the repetition of an irresistible 
buffeting, and yet every twig and branch seemed 
to rejoice with the same wild emotion that urged 
her also, as the wind-driven clouds were swept 
high over the countryside. She felt suddenly 
strong, with a strength that was at once fierce 
but tender, clean, unreasoned, and boundless. 
The rain with an unexpected rush whipped out 
of the darkness, shot gleaming across the night, 
and struck her in the face. Charlotte drew in 
her breath and walked the faster. It made her 
body feel all the warmer, all the stronger, and 
her will the more absolute to urge and control. 
This sensation of being drawn into relationship 
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with forces so wide and mighty lifted her beyond 
the touch of all the mean ugliness of her London 
days. It seemed as if nothing small or common 
could wound her any more. 

She stopped by a gate and leant across it to 
look at the fields which appeared to leap into life 
under the wild lashing of rain and wind. Hardly 
had one sound died away than another sprang 
up to take its place — wonderful rushing sounds 
that swept from one end of the horizon to the 
other and back again. She moved on a few steps 
and found herself before the iron gates of the 
Great House, where it stood back from the road 
in all its dignity and silence. Charlotte pressed 
her face against the rusted bars, and looked at 
the dull, blue shining of the darkened window- 
panes. The rain half covered it in a gleaming 
curtain that swung across it slantways with the 
sweep of the wind. Suddenly she became aware 
that someone was coming down the grass-grown 
drive, and was unlatching the little wicket quite 
close to her elbow. She started and turned, not 
being afraid, but alive to a ciu-ious expectancy of 
the unexpected. The new-comer also started, 
raised an almost defiant head, and stared at her 
with tilted chin : it was Mrs. Marshlow. She 
looked at Charlotte with cold dark eyes and smiled. 

" Good-evening, Miss Hume," said she quietly, 
" so you are back once more amongst us ? " 
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Charlotte could almost have fancied from the 
strangely bitter, malicious glance of her eyes that 
she divined the reason of so sudden a return. 

" Yes," Charlotte answered briefly, " I have 
returned." She felt that her voice was curt, 
almost savage. 

" This is a wild kind of evening for both of us 
to be abroad," continued Mrs. Marshlow, lifting 
her strong hands to the brim of her large black 
hat as it flapped in the rain and wind about her 
ears : the thick, dark hair over her temples was 
straight and deadened with the wet. " I came 
to look over the house and see that all was well 
for the night. Mrs. Sopwith could not come 
herself : her son is afflicted with an illness, poor 
soul ! and she is sitting up with him. It is the 
last that I shall be able to do for her for a season. 
We start on a journey early to-morrow morning, 
my husband and I, and we shall be away for some 
months. But a great blessing has been vouch- 
safed me even in the hour of departure ; for I 
trust that I have cured young Sopwith's soul, 
even if I have left his body feeble. He is at 
length converted. Miss Hume, and I have left 
the continuance of my fruitful labours to the care 
of Miss Burke." 

At that she turned away from Charlotte, gazing 
earnestly at the empty house with her large pur- 
poseful eyes, the strong chin up-tilted. The 
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place seemed to fascinate her unduly. Presently 
she put up both her hands, clasped the bars of the 
gate, pressing her forehead against them and 
peering through. 

" Can I do anything for them ? " Charlotte 
asked, stirred somewhat by the brooding expres- 
sion of the woman's face, although she disliked 
her. 

" They say," said Mrs. Marshlow in such a 
manner as to suggest that Charlotte had never 
spoken, " that old Luttrell is dead now, and that 
young Howard Luttrell is to have the place. 
They say he has no wife, no children. I'm think- 
ing the house will be just as lonely, just as dark 
as ever when he comes. Don't you think so ? " 
she asked, turning her eyes again on the girl. 

" Lonely ! " cried Charlotte. " What ! with 
all the friends that he must have, and all his 
money to spend ! And with all those fine paint- 
ings and wonderful books besides ! If I were he 
the house should be full of great and beautiful 
people. I would sit at the head of the table with 
all my guests round me, and we would talk of 
all sorts of fine things that we had seen and done." 

" Indeed," said Mrs. Marshlow. " 1 should 
be vastly diverted to hear what you would do. 
Let us go in until the rain has abated, and you 
shall show me." 

Charlotte laughed as the wind blew them 
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together against the great gates, their skirts 
inextricably mingled by the gale, their disordered 
hair lashed against one another's cheeks. 

" Come, come I " cried Mrs. Marshlow, half 
impatiently — ^half laughing, half frowning — and 
seizing the girl by the wrist. 

Her hands were ungloved so that Charlotte 
could see the blue veins outstanding on her arm, 
and the tightened muscles too : she had a very 
firm and heavy grasp. They went together 
through the wicket and passed up the short drive 
over the grass-grown, rain-splashed gravel. The 
stone statue over the fountain shone with the 
wet, its sleek sides gleaming, and polished with 
the perpetual coiursing of the water. Mrs. 
Marshlow looked at it savagely and frowned. 

"That heathen idol," said she, "withstands 
both time and tide." 

They were both in the porch now, groping in 
the dark for the lock. Mrs. Marshlow found it 
first and opened the door, leaving the key in the 
lock as she passed through into the hall. 

"There are candles on the mantel-shelf," she 
said, " and the lantern on the window-sill with 
the flint and tinder-box." 

Charlotte groped for them obediently. The 
reflection of the shining rain came in through the 
uncurtained windows and made a queer, cold 
light in the place. The illmnination of candles 
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and lantern gave a pleasant contrast of warmth 
to the blue gleam of the rain. 

" Bring the candles," Mrs. Marshlow com- 
manded, " we will go to the dining-room ; " 
and she swept on through the dust and dark of 
the hall, with Charlotte wonderingly following 
behind. 

The panelled walls gave out their pleasant 
woodland perfume, and even under the tarnish 
of age they shone with a soft, warm, lustre like 
autumn foliage. Charlotte caressed them with 
her shoulder as she passed, aware as ever of their 
beauty. 

" Set down the lights upon the table," Mrs. 
Marshlow ordered her next, as they came to a 
stand in the centre of the room which in that faint 
light seemed rather the centre of a sedate circle 
of silent personages — for the portraits stood 
round in their frames with faces which flickered 
with a fictitious light to the touch of the flickering 
candle-flame. 

Mrs. Marshlow took off her hat and laid it 
carelessly upon a chair, flinging back her sodden 
hair so that it fell loosely upon her neck. Her 
features were freed from their usual purposeful 
control, her eyes had ceased from their hard 
watchfulness and wore a stranger, softer expres- 
sion. There were even evidences of one-time 
beauty. 
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" Come now," she said, half turning to Char- 
lotte, " here is the head of the table where the 
master shall sit, and here the places set all around 
for the guests," and she pointed with her fingers 
to the portraits one by one and the chairs below 
them. Charlotte followed her pointing hand, 
and moved to the opposite end of the table, 
watching Mrs. Marshlow, who seemed only half- 
conscious of her presence. " How strange," 
she continued, " that he actually may be sitting 
at this very table some short weeks hence, and 
touch the wood as I touch it now ! And he will 
look to old Sir Henry on the right hand and Sir 
Howard on the left, and beyond them again will 
come the other Sir Stephen and the last Sir 
Howard." 

" And on the table," cried Charlotte, " there 
will be wonderful shining silver plates and gleam- 
ing candlesticks; there will be beautifxil fruits, 
and red wine in shining bottles and flashing glasses 
— a. blaze like jewels." 

" But there will be none in his," continued Mrs. 
Marshlow, " or none that will pass his lips." 

Charlotte stared at her, but she took no notice 
of the girl's wonderment, and went on calmly 
enough : 

" And there they will be, all those Luttrells 
who, whatever else they may have done or may 
not have done, have never gone back upon their 
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word once given. They will look at him from 
their places, and they will be asking him with 
their silent eyes what promises he has made and 
how he has kept them. ' Sir Henry,' he'll say, 
' I near killed my friend in a drunken brawl, and 
afterwards I vowed I would drink no more wine. 
I have kept my word, sir, ' he'll say. ' Sir Howard, 
I stained my sword in an unworthy quarrel, and 
vowed no pride nor spite of mine should ever 
draw it forth again. I kept my word.' Then 
he'll turn to Sir Stephen himself, who cared not 
for God or man, and to him he will say : ' I have 
heard them profane sacred things, and yet call 
themselves Christians ; and I vowed neither would 
I do as they do nor call myself of them, and such 
have I been and will be.' And then Sir Howard 
will look at him with his stem white face, he who 
they say never so much as heeded a woman after 
his betrothed died ..." 

She stopped suddenly, and her eyes met 
Charlotte's. 

" Lord ! " she cried in a strange affected fashion 
which Charlotte had never heard her use before, 
" Lord ! how my tongue does run away with me, 
to be sure ! Well now. Miss Charlotte, what do 
you think that Mr. Howard Luttrell and his 
friends will do next ? " 

" Why, I suppose they will talk of the old days 
and the great men and high deeds that were done 
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then, and the fine things that remain to be 
accomplished. And then, I suppose, Madame 
Luttrell will bow to my Lady Elizabeth on her 
right hand, and my lady of the blue gown on her 
left, and the gentlemen will lead them from the 
room." 

" You fool 1 " cried Mrs. Marshlow on a sudden, 
leaning upon the table and glaring across at the 
girl with shining eyes ; " there is no Madame 
Luttrell ; there never shall be ! " 

A more timid nature would have quailed under 
her fierce glance, but in Charlotte a combative 
spirit aroused the fighter in herself, and unknow- 
ing of any reason for this sudden outburst of 
fury she glared back at Mrs. Marshlow with all 
the ardour of her vivid gaze. From the shadow 
her golden hair and the glow of her brown eyes 
struck back at the woman and seemed to recall her 
to herself. 

" Oh, Lord ! " she cried in that same queer;, 
affected fashion, " don't look at me so, child ! 
You have only to turn around and see for yourself 
that there is no Madame Luttrell on the wall 
behind you, and there is certainly none living 
that ever I heard of ! " 

Charlotte turned to the wall behind her and 
saw that it was bare indeed. When she faced 
Mrs. Marshlow once more she found that lady 
had replaced her hat, and had folded her mantle 
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tightly around her. The last few and angry 
minutes seemed as incredible as a dream, and the 
whole episode in that room more like a play upon 
the stage. 

" You didn't know what silly, baby games I 
could contrive sometimes, my dear, did you ? " 
she asked, raising her eyes unsmilingly to Char- 
lotte's, although there was a smile upon her 
lips. 

Charlotte shook her head but did not answer ; 
she was puzzled for a reply of any sort or kind. 

" I am sure you will not mind doing me a 
service," continued Mrs. Marshlow, "as it is 
getting late now and my good husband will be 
wanting me. Just lock up the doors and carry 
the keys back with the lantern to dear Mrs. 
Sopwith, and give my Christian love to the poor 
dear young man. Good-night, my dear, and the 
Lord keep you ! " 

As if fearing further remark or protest from the 
girl she passed rapidly through the doorway and 
vanished out of sight down the dark passage. 

Charlotte was left alone with the portraits and 
the empty chairs. She was not afraid ; for all the 
loneUness and silence, there was a friendliness 
and beauty about the room that suddenly dawned 
upon her as it had dawned in old days. The 
rich painted silks and satins, the dimmed, though 
magnificent, coloiu" of the backgrounds, the 
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mysterious sensation of realising those dead 
beauties — all these moved that strange feeling of 
excitement within her which the sound of the 
rain without and the wild dance of the grass and 
hedgerows could arouse also. The yellow glow 
of the candles in their branching silver candle- 
sticks made such a deep, glorious circle of splen- 
dour in the surrounding dusk that it gave her 
intensest pleasure to stand within it, bathed as 
it were in something so exquisitely soft and radiant 
that she seemed caught in a magical pool of beauty. 
For some moments she stood there without 
moving, aware of the subtly warm smell of the 
old panelled walls, so fragrant with imprisoned 
woodland scents. 

Through the rushing sound of the rain outside, 
through the fitful sweep of the wind and the 
leaves which it carried in its passing, she felt the 
approach of something tremendous, something 
so vital and alive that it was like the intoxica- 
tion of sunlight or the rhythm of flowing rivers. 
Whether it were the stirring of young life within 
herself, returning with renewed energy and 
health from the deadening days through which 
she had just passed, or whether it were the fore- 
warning of something coming from without, she 
could not tell. But she stood still longer to listen, 
bathed in the candlelight and thinking of the 
blue night outside in which she seemed to follow 
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strange tracks in the rain. Time itself was for- 
gotten, and blotted out as though it had no limit. 

The great door of the hall shut with a harsh, 
determined sound that in the dark place and 
amid the sensation of suspended time sounded 
with some mystic and forceful meaning. There 
came a firm, rapid step across the hall, and a 
man's voice calling in a very matter-of-fact 
fashion for the caretaker. For a moment Char- 
lotte thought of hiding, fl3dng : she made a 
movement towards the candles in order to ex- 
tinguish them, then decided to wait where she 
was. The steps came on down the passage, swift 
and strong. The tone of the man's voice was 
pleasing, with a little strangeness and delicacy 
of accent that was scarcely English. 

" Is anybody here ? " the call came. " Egad ! 
Mrs. Caretaker ..." and then the man paused 
in the doorway and looked in upon her. Charlotte 
half moved forward in her eager way, half made 
as if to speak, and looked at him with wide eyes, 
silent. She saw a dark, thin man, partly in 
shadow, partly in the light ; and he, a girl in a 
yellow circle of extraordinary brightness. Her 
eyes were a flame of golden-brown, her move- 
ment a quick flame flicker, her long nervous 
hands a white gleam. They stood looking at one 
another without speaking, in one of those pauses 
which are neither awkward nor clumsy, because 
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they are unperceived. Then she came round the 
comer of the table, moving a little into the shadow. 

" When you make a magic circle," he said in a 
voice which she felt at once to be pleasing in the 
extreme, " are you not afraid to leave it so sud- 
denly ? " 

" Nay, sir," she answered him, laughing ; 
" for then I can vanish into the darkness alto- 
gether and be lost to sight." 

" Why, I verily believe that you could," he 
returned, smiling, so that the brown shadows 
crept into the little creases and wrinkles of his 
eyelids. Charlotte noticed how humorously those 
small lines puckered themselves together at the 
outer edges of the eyelid whilst the rest of the 
face remained particularly smooth and white. 
" I am really not quite sure yet," he continued, 
" whether you are Queen Mab or Hecate, or the 
particular familiar spirit of this ancient place. 
Anyhow, I advise you not to vanish into the night 
outside at present, unless you can actually dis- 
solve yourself into the elements. They have 
done their best to drown me at the least, plague 
take them ! " He sat down on the edge of the table 
farthest away from her, and examined the wet 
mud on his long and much besplashed riding 
boots. "Any way," he said, turning on her 
sharply and quizzically, " you are not the care- 
taker ? " 
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His abrupt question somehow nettled Charlotte, 
whilst his evident curiosity aroused her inward 
amusement. It was evident that in contem- 
plating his boots he had been wondering as to 
her identity, and hoped to take her off her guard 
by an unexpected question. 

" I am taking her place for the time being, 
sir," she said, " and as such I am bound to 
question your entrance here." 

" Ah, severe, I see," he remarked half aside, 
" but truthful, I take it." He seemed a trifle 
puzzled by her answer and remained silent a 
moment. " If I were to say that I came as Mr, 
Luttrell's legal adviser, I suppose you would not 
take my presence amiss ? A matter of inven- 
tories, for example ? " 

" Then you will doubtless bring a letter from 
Mr. Luttrell," Charlotte answered, watching the 
long riding-cloak slip from around his shoulders 
to the table. His clothes were plain, but of a 
cut of which none but a city tailor was ever 
capable. 

" You can read, then ? " he asked quickly. 

" I think maybe I could decipher Mr. Luttrell's 
name on a paper, sir." 

He fumbled in his pockets. She watched his 
thin, smooth fingers, the glint of his silk waist- 
coat, the fine lace of his cravat and ruffles. 

" No," he said, " mislaid, ma'am, I declare. 
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Left at the inn in the village. I shall come again 
in the morning to prove my identity. You'll be 
here in the morning, I suppose, though they tell 
me you live in the village." 

" Yes, sir," she said, demurely lowering her 
eyes for fear he should discern their laughter. 

" Good," he said ; then again suddenly, 
" Can you lift the candles for me to see these 
portraits ? " 

" Certainly, sir," she answered, carefully 
moving the lights from the table. 

" You are willing to obey my requests ? You 
are not afraid of me ? " he asked, watching her 
with keen eyes. " I see you have a firm hand." 
She laughed, and he seemed to like the sound. 
" You are quite right," he said, " I am an honest 
fellow." He rose and followed her round the 
room from picture to picture. " Lely," he said. 
" Kneller : yes, I think we will call that Kneller. 
Van Dyck ! Yes, egad ! Van Dyck ! Observe 
the hands, ma'am. Do you think anyone could 
equal him for hands ? " 

" I think they are like yours, sir," she said, 
somewhat puzzled. 

He looked at her, laughing, sideways out of 
his dark eyes. 

" I am not to be flattered," he said. " Tell 
me, which of all these pictures do you like best 
yourself, Mistress Caretaker ? " 
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She glanced at him to see how much he was 
laughing at her ignorance. 

" It would interest me to know," he said 
seriously, remarking her look. 

She moved down the room to the portrait of 
Sir Howard and held the candles up before it. 

" This," she said. 

" Do you know why you like it best ? " he 
asked gently ; " and would you please to tell 
me?" 

" I have never seen another face like it, " she said 
slowly. " The eyes follow you all round the room, 
just as ... as the memory of it follows you 
from place to place after you have seen it. And 
see ! what a beautiful colour his clothes are — 
not like common stuff, but the colour of the 
shadow of clouds upon the hills. He must have 
had some sorrow, too, I think ; or is it just the 
dark shadow along his mouth ? " 

" Ah, you feel that too ? " he asked ; and if 
she had not been so eagerly looking at the por- 
trait she would have noticed that it was she whom 
he was observing, and she only. " I think it is 
the shadow,'' he said. 

" Oh no," she cried earnestly ; " I used to 
fancy so before I grew sorry for him, and then I 
felt sure it was the sorrow that made the shadow. 
You see all the rest of the face is in full light ; 
even the eyes shine, although his brows are heavy. 
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I think it is the great beauty of a countenance 
defaced by suffering." 

" No," he said, " just light and shadow." 

" Suffering is " she began, and broke off 

suddenly, turning on him with almost a fierce 
glance. " I do not wish to talk ! " she cried. 

" Oh yes, you do ! " he answered, " and I wish 
to hear. Go on, please ! " He looked at her 
gently and commandingly. 

" No, no ! " she said, and put the candles back 
upon the table. 

" Shall I go then ? " he asked, rising. " Do 
you wish me to get wet and cold and miserable ? " 

" You cannot stay here," she answered almost 
roughly. 

" Very good," he rejoined, " till the morning 
then ! " and he went out into the darkness, and 
the door closed after him. 

When Charlotte was quite sure that he had 
gone she blew out the candles, and went running 
home through the rain as if she were afraid. 
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CHAPTER VII 

sopwith's conversion 

THE following morning was fine and white 
and cool, with that peculiar lustrousness 
and clear feeling of bright winter days. 
Charlotte plunged her face into it when she awoke 
as into a spring of freshest water. She had slept 
without a dream, and in body and spirit she felt 
a buoyancy Uke the keen breezes. The vivid- 
ness of life flowed through her, making the swiftest 
movement seem the best. So that when Miss 
Burke thrust a large tome into her hands, bidding 
her go down to the village and read to the afflicted 
young Sopwith during the morning, Charlotte ran 
most of the way. The heavy keys of the Great 
House clanked guiltily in her pocket. In her 
haste to retreat from last night's adventure she 
had forgotten to restore them to Mrs. Sopwith. 
The thought of the stranger sprang out at her 
from every turning of the lane ; she hoped and 
she hoped not to meet him. She felt there were 
a thousand things of the utmost importance that 
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it behoved her to say to him, and again there was 
nothing. At times it seemed as if she had always 
known him, at others, they had indeed met only 
yesterday. And now she came to the little gate 
of Mrs. Sopwith's little garden ; and she had not 
even seen the top of his hat in the distance. Of 
course it was not to have been expected ! She 
never really thought so ! Only chance is a queer 
creature ! And then she knocked reluctantly at 
Mrs. Sopwith's door, contrasting the hours which 
lay before her with those which might have been. 

Upon opening the door Charlotte found herself 
confronted with the entire Sopwith family, who, 
aU being busily employed at the lace-making, 
yet managed to rise and greet her with bob or 
pulling of the forelock. Old Sopwith himself sat 
nearest the fire, with the lace-pillow on a three- 
legged horse before him, whilst his two daughters, 
a daughter-in-law, and two young lads sat in 
groups around. The click of the flying bobbins 
made a pleasant stir in the room, and the move- 
ment of swift hands seemed almost a twinkling 
of light in the shadows, for the room was very 
dark, the small leaded window panes being thick 
and dull, and further obscured by a wicker-cage 
in which a linnet sang to the daylight outside. 

Mrs. Sopwith here made her appearance from 
above, emerging out of the dim recess of a very 
steep staircase, up which Charlotte felt the 
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extremest reluctance to follow her. It seemed 
that both Miss Burke and Mrs. Marshlow had 
promised someone should read to young Sopwith, 
whose malady was of such an apparently myster- 
ious nature that Mrs. Marshlow attributed it in 
some occult fashion to the change in his religious 
views. Mrs. Sopwith could only shake her head 
upon the matter, declaring that Johnny always 
had been a good lad, but she supposed that now 
he might become a kind of saint, or a minister at 
least. On her part Charlotte was certain that 
the youth had not enough spirit to have ever 
done any harm, and that probably Mrs. Marshlow 
had worked upon his superstitious feelings and 
frightened him into both " conversion " and 
sickness. 

Charlotte broke in upon the mother's lamen- 
tations as soon as she could, for Johnny was 
her particular aversion, and Johnny's ailments 
consequently intolerable, apart from any other 
reasons. She presented the keys of the Great 
House, explaining how she came by them. Mrs. 
Sopwith turned them over in her hand, shaking 
her head. 

" It's not much longer that we shall have them," 
said she, " and when they go a good few pounds 
goes too." 

Charlotte inquired the reason of this melancholy 
reflection. 
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Mrs. Sopwith stared at her with surprise and 
pity for her ignorance. 

" What ! don't you know, mistress," said she, 
" that old master is dead, and young master is 
on his way from foreign parts to take his share of 
the estates ? — and a good share it is too, as they 
say. And I hope he'll be a better example to all 
poor Christians than his great-uncle was — not 
that I'm saying any harm against the family ! " 
And she turned away with a sniff. 

" Perhaps he wiU still let you keep the keys," 
said Charlotte consolingly. 

" No fear," cried old Mr. Sopwith, who always 
managed to hear what was forward in spite of 
a reputed deafness ; " why, he's to live at the 
Great House himself." 

" Then it won't be empty any longer ! " cried 
Charlotte aghast. 

" Why no, ma'am, nor it will if it's lived in ! " 
chuckled old Sopwith, who had much contempt 
for the female mind, and liked to give a point to 
its absurdities, irrespective of age or rank. 

" I cannot imagine, I'm sure," cried Charlotte, 
" why young Mr. Luttrell should want to come 
and upset us — ^you all, I mean, in this fashion ! " 

" Lord, miss ! " said old Sopwith with an air 
of superiority, " it's his own house, I reckon." 

" Have you ever seen him ? " she asked 
pettishly. " I suppose he is a fat, lazy creature 
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with pimples all over his face, and scarce able to 
talk English after so long abroad ! " 

" It's years, ma'am," said old Sopwith, " since 
we saw the young gentleman, and there were 
many lives then between him and the property. 
He was a nice-looking, pleasant-spoken gentleman 
enough then — dark, like all the Luttrells ; but 
they say he was queer too, like the rest of them. 
Never drank more than half a bottle at table, 
the servants said, and went to bed of his own 
accord long before the other gentlemen were under 
the table. But now he's older and come into his 
fortune, who can say what he may turn to ? " 

" They're all queer alike, God bless them ! " 
said Mrs. Sopwith, with an air of maternal com- 
miseration. " But I'll say this for them — ^they're 
not so ill to serve." 

" And there's been no mistress to the place for 
forty years, praise be ! " added old Sopwith ; 
" and won't be for another forty if all they say 
be true. The young master's getting old, though, 
to be sure, money does take many years off a 
man's life, in a manner of speaking. He's five- 
and-thirty if he's a day." 

" Oh, quite old," said Charlotte, with an air 
of disparagement. 

" And there's Johnny waiting all this time ! " 
cried the fond mother. " He won't be expecting 
you, mistress ! What a pleasure, to be sure " 
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and she led Charlotte to the foot of the stairway. 
"It's steep," said she, as Charlotte paused at 
the bottom and looked up the dark, ladder-like 
ascent. " Straight up, it is, miss, and the door 
at the top," and she left Charlotte to ascend into 
the darkness. She stood to be sure that Charlotte 
had reached the summit in safety, and then came 
to take her place beside old Sopwith near the 
hearth. 

" A fine, well set-up young woman," said old 
Sopwith, pricking the pins industriously into the 
pattern on the pillow. "It's a pity that women 
don't have more brains inside those headpieces — 
whited sepulchres, it is. The better the coat, 
the worse the lining, to my way of thinking." 

" But she can read fine ! " cried Mrs. Sopwith 
ecstatically. " If you play your bobbins softly 
you can hear her pretty voice come down through 
that hole in the rafters. Just listen now ! " 

" Any fool that's been to school can read them 
letters ! " snorted old Sopwith. " They just run 
their eye after the letters — a b, a b, a b, — ^just 
as I run the pins into the holes here. It doesn't 
need to understand the sense of what you're 
reading. Takes a man to do that ! " 

" Ay, and Johnny '11 do it," said Mrs. Sopwith 
with tender pride. There was no more sound in 
the room below than the bobbins clicking sharply 
together, as they were tossed swiftly to and fro, 
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and the linnet singing to the sunlight from its 
cage. The two little lads talked in a whisper in 
their comer, and the cinders fell into the grate 
from time to time. So time wore away, and 
from the amount of work that she had done, 
rather than from the increase of daylight, Mrs. 
Sopwith could tell that more than an hour had 
passed. She paused and looked up attentively 
at the crack in the rafters just above her head. 

" She's stopped reading now," she said ; " an 
hour is a longish time, I dare say, but Mrs. 
Marshlow reads longer than that to poor Johnny." 
The others suspended their work also, and looked 
up attentively at the rafters to hear the silence 
in the room above. A little tinkling sound like 
falling glass was heard outside, and the linnet 
fluttered its wings, flying hopelessly from side to 
side of its wicker cage. 

" What's that ? " said old Sopwith, cocking 
his head on one side. 

One of the little lads ran to the window and 
peered through the thick panes. 

" Look, look ! " he cried ; " there's a fine 
gentleman coming up the path to our door." 

Before the knock fell on the door Mrs. Sopwith's 
hand was on the latch, and the whole family 
craning their necks to see who it could be. 

" Mrs. Sopwith," said the strange gentleman in 
a low, pleasant voice, " you do not remember me. 
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I dare swear. It's just fourteen years since you 
last saw me up at the Great House." 

" Mr. Howard Luttrell ! " gasped the good 
woman. " Welcome home, sir ! " 

" Home was never more welcome, Mrs. Sop- 
with," he said genially, and from the dark figure, 
which was all that had at first been seen of him, 
he disclosed himself to the admiring family as an 
elegantly dressed gentleman with a dark but 
pleasing countenance. He came in and sat down 
familiarly by old Sopwith, and began to inquire 
after every one that he had known in his young 
days. He had taken off his hat, and was placing 
it on the table along with a book which he carried, 
and he broke off in his inquiries, saying to Mrs. 
Sopwith : 

" By the way, some of you must have dropped 
this on your path." He held out the volume 
towards the woman, showing its pages all tossed 
and crumpled at the edges. 

" Miss Charlotte must have dropped it, sir," 
said she, " for there's none of us but Johnny who 
can read, and he's in bed. Miss Charlotte's 
above, reading to him now." 

" Indeed," said Luttrell, a curious half-smile 
coming to his lips. 

" Yes," continued Mrs. Sopwith proudly, 
" she's a young lady from Miss Burke's seminary ; 
and you can hear her pretty voice, reading away 
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like a bird, through this hole in the rafters. 
Leastways," she added, " you could just a moment 
ago. It seems like as she's stopped now ; " and 
she held her head on one side to listen. 

" She's in the room over this, is she ? " said 
Luttrell, the curious expression deepening on his 
face, and turning the leaves of the book absently. 

" Yes, sir ; leastways it seems she's coming 
down now," said Mrs. Sopwith, for the boards 
over their heads creaked a moment, then the room 
shook slightly, and the door at the head of the 
stairs shut with sudden violence. Then came a 
rustling of skirts and a shuffling of stumbling 
steps that sounded like birds in a chimney. 

" Take care, take care. Miss Charlotte ! " cried 
Mrs. Sopwith, " or you'll fall down them steps in 
the dark with not being used to them and all ! " 

And as she spoke she received Charlotte nearly 
in her arms. She had descended the three last 
steps in one stride, whether by accident or design 
was not quite clear, and now she stood half leaning 
on the old woman, panting and flushed. There 
was something angry and bewildered in her face, 
and for a moment she said nothing. Her hat 
had fallen back from her head and hung over 
her shoulders by the ribbon, her yellow hair 
had come down at one side and streamed in one 
vivid mesh across her breast. She made a pant- 
ing, uncertain step through the room, glancing 
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about her in a dazed fashion, frowning, her hand 
pressed over her hair and her heaving bosom. 
Luttrell had risen to his feet as she appeared, and 
came instinctively to meet her, the book still 
in his hand. Her wandering, indignant eyes fell 
on him as he came, and as they recognised him 
they lowered, and the flush deepened on her face. 
They paused before one another a moment 
speechless. 

" I think this must be yours," he said hurriedly, 
and smiling ; " you dropped it on the path, 
perhaps ? " 

" Oh ! " she cried, her full lips pouting, her 
brown eyes flashing. It seemed as if she could 
have said a great deal more, but refrained, biting 
her lips upon the unuttered words. " I did drop 
it," she said. 

" It struck me " he said. 

She started, and her eyes lowered again. 
" Struck you ! " she cried. 

" It struck me," he repeated smoothly, " that 
it must belong to you when I heard Mrs. Sopwith 
say that you were kindly reading to her son who 
is ill." 

She turned away sharply, with a gesture of 
displeasure. 

" I must be going, Mrs. Sopwith," she said, 
" and I am not sure when I shall be able to read 
to your son again." 
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She tied on her hat as she spoke, poking the 
straying tress under the crown. It kept sUding 
down again ; she frowned, seemed impatient and 
vexed. 

" I too must be going," said Luttrell, " I only 
came to ask for the loan of your keys, Mrs. 
Sopwith. I want to see my old new home." 
Then, bowing to Charlotte, " I hope you will 
allow me to escort you, madam." 

" I thank you, sir," said Charlotte curtseying ; 
" I do not think our roads lie together." 

" Your pardon, ma'am," said Luttrell, bowing ; 
" I understood you were returning to Miss Burke's ; 
she, too, is an old friend of mine. I intended a 
visit." 

" I am not to forbid it, sir," said Charlotte, 
biting her lip, and sailing as majestically through 
the doorway as she could contrive, though he 
remarked that she limped a little. 

Mrs. Sopwith frowned at Luttrell and shook her 
head. Luttrell shook his head at her and smiled. 

" A good-day, Mrs. Sopwith," said he mean- 
ingly, and strode after Charlotte. 

" Eh, now ! " cried Mrs. Sopwith, " couldn't 
he see she didn't want him ? Men never can 
guess that riddle." 

" Don't you fret," said old Sopwith, " it's just 
one of her wiles to make him follow, I'll be 
bound 1 " 
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" Hark to him ! " cried Mrs. Sopwith, sub- 
siding once more into her chair and making the 
bobbins fly faster than ever. 

Luttrell overtook Charlotte at the gate, stop- 
ping her for a moment because he was so slow in 
lifting the latch. She kept her head studiously 
turned away from him and said nothing. The 
brown bare earth and the grey empty road lay 
to either side of them, the coloxirless cottages all 
around. 

" You must permit me to offer my arm," said 
Luttrell, " you hurt your foot by coming too 
quickly down that dark ladder of a staircase." 
She did not answer, but simply laid her hand on 
his arm, with her head still somewhat averted. 
" I have been very seriously hurt," he continued, 
and paused. 

At that she turned round on him with a sud- 
den quick movement, all her face glowing, and 
the lines around the mouth and eyes broken 
up into a hvmdred mobile curves. Luttrell 
thought he had never seen a face so full 
of life and colour, so eager, so full of sympathy. 
Her eyes seemed to unfold a thousand varieties 
of feeling like an opening flower, and with just 
as little self-consciousness. 

" Hurt ! " she cried, her whole voice vibrating. 
Tone, look, gesture, all matched with her emotion ; 
it was the most perfect and therefore natural 
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expression ; everything about her moved with 
swiftness and harmony, 

" In my vanity only," he hastened to assure 
her. Again the sympathy vanished, she flushed, 
drew herself up and away from him. 

" You are laughing at me," she said quickly, 
" because I threw that book out of the window. 
I do not deny I did it ! And because I chose 
to play the caretaker last night at the Great 
House . . . you think " 

" Indeed," he said, " you may be sure that I 
thought nothing but what you could expect any 
man to feel, when something utterly charming 
and imexpected befell him." 

" If having a book hurled at one's head can 
be called charming . . . ! " cried Charlotte, 
blushing, " I can believe that you might consider 
even my behaviotir in a favourable light." 

"Ah now," said Luttrell, "that is just pre- 
cisely the point in which my vanity was most 
hurt. Did you indeed choose me as the object 
of your missile ? " 

" Oh no ! " Charlotte exclaimed, with an indig- 
nation so spontaneous as to proclaim itself en- 
tirely genuine. " Why should I choose you of 
all people ? " 

" I have known a stranger to rouse feeling in 
some people of such utter detestation that they 
were obliged to remove themselves from his 
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vicinity, for fear of doing him a personal injury," 
he replied, " and I feared that possibly you might 
experience this repulsion towards me." 

" I can hardly credit you with seriousness," 
cried Charlotte, laughing, and examining his 
solemn countenance with her head to one side. 

" I am, perhaps, too modest for my own peace 
of mind," returned he, smiling. " But you ran 
away from me very suddenly last night, and this 
morning to be greeted in such a fashion — for I 
assure you the volume alighted on my head with 
so great violence as to send my hat flying — is 
shattering to one's self-esteem." 

" Indeed and indeed, sir ! " cried Charlotte 
eagerly, " I did not even know that anyone, much 
less yourself, was coming down the path, or I 
might have been more careful." 

" It is part of the cure, I suppose ? " he said, 
looking at her sideways. " Young Sopwith should 
recover rapidly under such treatment." 

" Young Sopwith ! " she repeated with the 
utmost contempt, and colouring. 

" I see he does not meet with your approval." 

" No, indeed," she replied, biting her lip, and 
anger again sparkling in her eyes. 

" I am sorry that he should be so ungrateful as 
not to please you." 

" Yes ! the worst of ingratitude to take advan- 
tage of me in such a way ! I cannot believe 
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that he is ill at all, much less converted. Unless 
it be conversion in a very different fashion to what 
they expect," she cried hotly, and he could feel 
her hand under his arm shake with excitement. 

" No," said Luttrell softly ; "it was mos!; 
reprehensible of him to behave so."' 

" But you were not there ! " cried Charlotte, 
tximing on him quickly, with a glance half accus- 
ing, half ashamed. " How could you tell ? " 

" Only by means of a little observation, a 
little common sense. Books are not thrown out 
of the window for nothing, they are aimed at 
some mark ; and ladies' bonnets, I believe, do 
not become so disarranged by so slight a fall 
downstairs, nor do they usually look so indignant 
at sight of a mere stranger." 

" I think you must be very clever," said she, 
sighing, " and perhaps if I had used my wits it 
need never have happened. But the book had 
nearly put me to sleep, and besides, I was thinking 
of something else ; nothing of importance, of 
course," she added hastily. " Death is terribly 
dull. " Luttrell looked startled. " It was Drelin- 
court on ' Death ' that they had made me read," 
she hastened to explain in answer to his look. 
" And so I never saw that he had got hold of my 
hand until he . . . until . . . Well, then, you 
see, I threw the book at his great, horrible head ; 
and he dodged it, and it went right through the 

M 
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window beside his bed, and then I ran away. 
Such a horrible thing never did happen to me 
before I " she cried, the tears almost standing in 
her eyes, " and I hate myself, though how could 
I help it ? I feel horrible all over, though it 
was really only my hat — I turned away so quickly 
when I saw what he meant to do I " 
" Then he hardly touched you ? " 
" Oh no ; it was just the horrible feeling and 
his terrible, hideous face ! " 

" I thought he was quite a nice-looking fellow." 
" You wouldn't if he tried to kiss you ! " cried 
Charlotte, with the utmost indignation, and then, 
immediately aware of the absurdity of her sup- 
position, she coloured furiously. " Oh, I cannot 
think why I should have told you ! " she cried. 
" I do not even know your name," she added 
hurriedly, as if she had only just become aware 
of the fact that he was a stranger. 

" That mistake is soon mended," said he, "I 
am Howard Luttrell. And, pray, do not think 
it strange that you should have told me all your 
story : I have been about the world, and heard 
so many stories from so many different lips, that 
stories seem to be attracted to me as to a natural 
magnet. And besides, I am glad you should 
confide in me, because I should like you to think 
of me as a friend — quite an old one, you know, 
since I am old enough to be your father. I 
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suppose you shall soon be leaving school to go 
back to him ? " 

" Oh no," said she with the utmost conviction ; 
and then, modifjdng her tone, " at least, not for 
some long while." 

" Then I shall ask Miss Burke to bring you to 
visit me in my new home, if you'll permit me ? " 
he said, watching her face, " though, of course, 
it is not new to you." 

She looked a little guilty and glanced down : he 
thought it was the most transparent countenance 
that he had ever seen. 

" Why, I hope you will not blame Mrs. Sop- 
with," she said, " but sometimes she would give 
me the keys because I was so fond of all the 
beautiful things. I did no harm, I hardly ever 
touched anjTthing. The lovely little head had its 
nose broken the very first time I saw it." 

" I am sure you would harm nothing," he 
reassured her. " And what little head is that ? 
But see ! we have already passed Miss Burke's gate 
and that is^all your fault by telling me the story." 

"Then I must leave you," she said, hurriedly 
disengaging her hand from his arm. 

" I must beg leave to escort you back to the 
gate," he responded firmly, " even if I pay my 
respects to Miss Burke not to-day but to-morrow." 

" Pray do not incommode yourself so far," she 
cried eagerly. 
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" I shall not be incommoding m57self in the 
least, I assure you," he said. 

" But supposing they were to see you ! " she 
cried, reddening. 

" Am I so monstrous an object ? " he asked, 
with a laugh. 

" Oh, I cannot say what I mean ! " she said in 
distress ; " but all the girls are so silly, and I so 
hate their way of thinking and talking. And I 
should so like just to have one friend ; and how 
could I if they said anything about it, and laughed, 
as they are bound to do ? " 

She had stood still in the middle of the road 
and looked up at him with her honest brown eyes 
fixed on his face. They were as clear as the 
brown Scotch burns. 

" Indeed," said he, " if you honour me with 
the hope of your friendship in future I will do 
ans^thing you ask. I am not over-burdened with 
such a profusion of honest friends that I can 
afford to lose one." 

" Have you not hundreds ? " she asked, 
pausing with her wonderment. 

" In the course of my life I have made just as 
many as I have lost afterwards, and that balances 
the account exactly, with neither gain nor deficit. 
You must not be frightened, my dear madam, if 
you hear me spoken of as an original or eccentric. 
I may be both, but I do not think I am worse 
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than my neighbours for all that. People can 
always forgive the vices they understand, and 
appreciate the prescribed virtues, but for any- 
thing beyond that they have neither patience nor 
understanding. See what an old fossil I must be 
to give you such a lengthy sermon ! I thank you 
very much for your kind condescension, and bid 
you good-day." 

She hurried away down the road in the direction 
of the select seminary as if the wind were in her 
feet ; but Luttrell had evidently some further 
remark to make, for she heard him running after 
her. 

" Pray, ma'am," he said, " be so kind as to 
present my compliments to Miss Burke, and say 
that I hope she will permit me to call upon her." 

Then he turned away rapidly and was gone 
round a turning of the lane. 

Charlotte duly delivered his message to Miss 
Burke along with Drelincourt, at which that lady 
was so surprised and gratified that for once her 
searching glance did not detect the battered 
leaves nor Charlotte's heightened colour. The 
girls, having overheard the mention of his name, 
were clamorous for a minute description of his 
person. Perhaps Luttrell would scarcely have 
been flattered at the account given, whether it 
tallied with her inward impressions or no. " Oh, 
tall and dark, quite old : with funny wrinkles at 
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the edge of his eyes, as if they had got tied up 
when he laughed and couldn't come undone again. 
His mouth is crooked when he smiles." Public 
opinion thereupon voted him an ugly old toad, 
and consigned him to a region beyond the pale 
of interest. So Charlotte was left to enjoy her 
new discovery in peace. 

Luttrell's call was duly paid upon Miss Burke ; 
though of course Charlotte was not a witness 
to the interview, she was nevertheless most 
consciously aware of his presence in the house. 
She had watched his approach from behind her 
needlework in a room which gave upon the front 
gate, and had heard every one of his footsteps 
upon the pathway before he reached the door. 
She counted the minutes of his stay, and hoped 
against hope for some tremendous miracle to 
summon her into Miss Burke's withdrawing- 
room. Of coiurse no such summons came, and 
she had the painful pleasure of watching his 
back vanish down the pathway some little time 
later. 

There was now, however, a constant and 
delightful possibility of meeting him in the village 
or about the lanes, and it is to be confessed that 
the niunber of conversations which she rehearsed 
in her mind for the grand occasion were more 
than considerable. Of course she knew well 
enough that when the time did arrive her tongue 
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wotild refuse its co-operation, but meanwhile — 
what matter ? she had met a real friend. 

When two children have been set down to 
play at puzzles, each being given separate bits to 
fit in one with another and so make a complete 
pattern or picture, they have a peculiar joy as 
piece is neatly fitted to piece, and the work grows 
under their hand, though only gradually. But 
the supremest moment of all comes when one 
part, perhaps having been wanted for a long 
while, is suddenly found, and the whole of the 
pieces are joined together in one perfect pattern. 
It is something of this sort that Luttrell and Char- 
lotte experienced from the very first moment of 
their meeting. It seemed as if neither had ever 
known other than half-truths in themselves or 
anything else before, as if — until now — ^they had 
missed the key to life's puzzle. 

There came a day when, with due solemnity. 
Miss Burke announced to Charlotte that Mr. 
Howard Luttrell had kindly asked her to accom- 
pany Miss Burke to take tea at his house, and 
inspect the grounds and objects of art collected 
by his late and great-uncle. So that Charlotte 
might not be too elated with the honour, nor her 
vanity excited beyond measure, she was told that 
naturally she would not be expected to con- 
verse, her youth precluding her from social inter- 
course in any marked degree. She felt subdued 
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and depressed accordingly. But on arrival in 
Luttrell's presence all her misgivings were im- 
mediately transformed. He aroused in her such 
a feeling of life, such a spirit of humorsomeness 
and joyous contention, underneath which there 
flowed so much unspoken sjanpathy, that her 
whole person and countenance seemed suddenly 
transfigured. She tried to dissemble it before 
Miss Burke with such success that, though the 
good lady became aware of some great change 
in her charge, she was at pains to account for it, 
and finally dismissed it from her mind as too 
trivial a circumstance. 

The visit was so complete a success that he 
vowed Miss Burke must repeat the attempt. 
Miss Burke bridled and complied. The success 
was repeated. There would have been further 
repetitions, but that unfortunately it began to be 
rumoured abroad that Mr. Luttrell did not attend 
church, and had been heard to express infidel 
opinions. No one knew precisely what those 
opinions might be, but the suspicions were doubly 
dark and terrible for their very intangibility. 
Miss Burke was pained, and refrained from his 
company. Luttrell perceived, and smiled in 
his queer, twisted fashion. 

" A doubt honestly expressed is often an 
indecency," said he to Charlotte, meeting her by 
chance along the low meadow-path, " but so as 
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you do not deny me your greetings I can spare 
Miss Burke's." 

" But now," said she, " I shall never see you, 
so that you will not have my greetings either." 

" I will not believe," he said, " that you could 
not come along this path again." 

She laughed and passed on ; but it must be 
confessed that all communication did not cease 
between them, even under the bann of authority. 
And the days were blithe and full of colour in that 
dead winter season. 

But one day there came a letter for Miss Hume 
addressed from her loving parent. It announced 
the sudden death of Jane Cause. " She was 
always a good friend to me," was his pious 
epitaph, whereat Charlotte whitened and shivered. 
He stated that he, too, had been nearly struck 
down by the same malady that had carried her 
off, and finding himself old and alone he now 
needed his daughter. He had made suitable 
arrangements for her home-coming, he said, and 
had gone so far as to cultivate the acquaintance 
of the vicar's wife so that she might have female 
companionship. He desired she would make no 
delay, and remained her affectionate parent. 

The letter came upon her with the imexpected- 
ness of fate. She disclosed her departure to 
Luttrell in the meadows. 

" I resent this sudden return to a filial state " 
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said he, " and shall come to see how you fulfil your 
duties as soon as may be. For do not think I am 
so easily cast off. Beside, I have a particular 
object in going to London just now : one is to 
renew a deca3dng acquaintance with a certain 
book-shop called Parmenter's ; and another is to 
introduce you to a lady whose friendship I'm sure 
you would value." 

So Charlotte once more bid good-bye to Olney, 
and with feelings compounded more of dismay 
than an5^hing else set forth again towards Chelsea. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

A RENCOUNTER 

IT was one of those late autumn mornings 
which make one feel how nearly allied it 
is to spring, for the season suddenly seems 
to have changed its appearance, its atmosphere ; 
and the breath of the air is sweet with promise 
instead of with decay. Even the trees looked as 
though they must burst forth afresh in a fine 
flourish of green leaves. 

Charlotte, leaning forward through her open 
window, laughed a little with the pleasure that 
was there. She felt sure that the year had so 
turned itself from age to youth for some very 
special and delicious intention, occult and magical. 
There was humour in it, too ; like some delightful, 
elderly person playing intimately with a child. 
There were chequers of sunlight on the street 
below, as if the sun itself were ready for a game of 
hop-scotch. The prim old street wore a rakish 
air, not the old rake of a thousand out-worn 
experiences, but the young beau out for adven- 
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ture. A girl passed underneath crying fresh 
cakes, and beside her ran a brown dog drawing 
her little cart. Charlotte leant still further 
across the window-sill to guess the day's intention 
from its air. 

There's no denying that the female mind can 
draw curious conclusions. Why should a chip 
hat with green ribbons be more suitable to such 
a day than, say, a white bonnet with a blue plume ? 
But no doubt there was some reason in it, for 
Mr. Hume smiled grimly at her as they proceeded 
arm in arm to the riverside and took boat to 
Westminster, or rather to Whitehall stairs. The 
vicar's wife accompanied them as chaperon for 
Charlotte, since Mr. Hume was to proceed to the 
city on business, whilst the ladies were to take 
the air in St. James's Park, and then proceed 
to St. James's Market and there make a few 
purchases. The zest of shopping must sadly 
diminish since those days of honest bargaining, 
when a woman was unworthy of her sex if she 
could not reduce the tradesman's price by even 
so little as a farthing. 

Down through the partially stripped trees a 
few ladies in their gay morning gowns were walk- 
ing by the water, or drinking a glass of milk, by 
way of remedial practice, at the dairy-maid's 
stall where the gardens of Carlton House verged 
upon the promenade. There were a few gaily 
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painted carriages also of the smaller sort, light 
chariots, curricles with their flashing yellow 
wheels, and the new-fashioned groom-boy, called 
a tiger, perched up behind. One or two gentlemen 
passed riding ; they invariably turned to stare 
at Charlotte, but embarrassed the vicar's wife 
instead. Charlotte felt so glowing from the joy 
and beauty of the day that she was sure it was 
that which they observed and not herself at all. 
There were two gentlemen in particular who 
attracted her attention, or rather seemed anxious 
of attracting her own. They rode past her once, 
in their fresh bright coats of coloured cloth, their 
cravats and white breeches shining sprucely, their 
hair slightly powdered and curled with a delicate 
crispness. Their horses were as fine as the riders. 
Charlotte only bestowed a pleased and curious 
glance upon them as they went by, and the vicar's 
wife paced on sedately without even so much as 
having seen them. But presently there was a 
sound of galloping hoofs behind, and the two 
horsemen flashed past again, both turning in their 
saddles to stare at the owner of that chip hat with 
the green ribbons. The smaller man of the two 
smiled at her, his wide blue eyes twinkling, his 
mouth parted over shining teeth. His companion 
was a great, loud-voiced man on a large chestnut 
that pranced and curveted gallantly in the sun. 
He spoke with a curious accent that Charlotte 
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had never heard before ; she remarked upon it 
to the vicar's wife, who now suddenly looked up 
with a nervous, startled air and then looked away 
as suddenly. 

" That is an Irishman," she said, as if she had 
said something opprobrious in the highest degree, 
and with head held high proceeded rapidly into 
the turning which leads towards St. James's 
Market. The Irishman was of less pleasing 
appearance than the man with the extremely blue 
eyes ; the latter carried himself with such an air 
of breeding and such a vivacious charm that 
Charlotte could not forbear to turn round ever 
so slightly and look after him over one shoulder. 
Confusingly enough the young man had done the 
same ; and, moreover, they had turned their 
horses too. 

The vicar's wife became stern of aspect, and 
tweaked Charlotte by the sleeve, who now wore 
a somewhat heightened colour and had taken 
refuge under the lowered brim of her hat. 

" Come along, come along, miss ! " she said in 
an agitated whisper, and interposed herself 
between Charlotte and the edge of the pavement, 
for they were now in the street and mounting 
the hill northwards of the park. Every now and 
then she would cast an agitated glance behind to 
see if the riders still followed, and when she saw 
that they did so, plucked at Charlotte's gown, 
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urging her to greater speed. At last Charlotte, 
panting a little, began to laugh. 

" Dear ma'am," she said, " why are we hurry^ 
ing ? " 

The vicar's wife cast a withering glance upon 
her, and then started, for the horses were quite 
close upon them. 

" You silly child," she returned in a tragical 
whisper, " do you not know that is the Prince of 
Wales, and that he is following you ! " The two 
women looked at one another in a mild kind of 
horror. The Prince of Wales was almost as 
shocking in the eyes of the virtuous of that day 
as Lucifer himself, and almost as handsome. 
Charlotte began to feel that at last she was 
seeing life — at least she hoped it might be so, 
for it felt delightfully humorous. Her duenna's 
face wore the funniest expression that she had 
ever seen, it made her look hke a pampered 
spaniel whose tail has been trodden upon. And 
then there was a spice of fear about the escapade 
which gave it a particular zest ; but really the 
whole thing was a game, hide-and-seek. 

A heavy, gilded coach here came down the 
street beside them, just missed colliding with a 
curricle, partially over-turned a hawker's cart, 
and came to a standstill. The piercing cries of 
some hysterical female inside the coach here 
collected a crowd, in which the two ladies 
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found themselves partially submerged. Charlotte, 
elated with the idea of eluding pursuit and baffling 
her pursuers, saw a fitting opportunity to with- 
draw down a side-street. She passed her arm 
through her companion's, and together they dis- 
appeared down the various narrow turnings which 
still would lead to the Market, though by a less 
fashionable approach. 

" My love," said the vicar's wife, pausing to 
take breath, " I thank God we are delivered. 
Was there ever so perilous a situation ? " 

" Indeed, ma'am," said Charlotte, " it was most 
disconcerting ! " 

" Disconcerting, miss ! " cried the duenna, once 
more proceeding on her way, " you must be 
lacking in decorvun and sensibility if such an 
episode does no more than disconcert you. I 
vow for myself I am utterly confounded. Once 
in safety I feel my senses will desert me, so pray 
let us proceed as quickly as may be to the mercer's 
shop." 

" But pray, ma'am," cried Charlotte suddenly, 
" do let us look one little minute, for here is the 
one shop in London I most wish to see." 

" Indeed, my love," said the vicar's wife, 
looking around as if she were searching for the 
moon and found herself at a loss not to see it at 
her feet. " Surely you cannot mean this book- 
shop ? " 
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" Yes, yes ! " cried Charlotte, already peering 
round the corner of the door into the shadowed 
mysteries behind, for this was Luttrell's paradise 
on earth — Parmenter's book-shop. No wonder 
the day was so fine and the sun so bright ; they 
had meant to show her this new pleastire. 

" Fie, for shame, Charlotte my dear," said the 
duenna in motherly remonstrance. " How can a 
young woman of yom: age and station concern 
yourself with so much learning ? A needle is 
far more becoming in the hand of one of our sex 
than any of those brown volumes. I declare I 
see a blue-stocking beginning to show under your 
petticoat," she added, with as near an approach 
to raillery as her carefully modulated tones would 
permit. " Come along to the mercer's, and we 
will buy a new ribbon for your cap." 

Charlotte felt that she was being humoured Uke 
a spoilt child, and all idea of pursuit and escape 
being forgotten, began to make plans for ridding 
herself of the vicar's wife, though it might be only 
for one moment. An intense desire to be where 
Luttrell had been, to see the things which he had 
seen, and perhaps touch the very books that his 
fingers had pressed, filled her with sudden excite- 
ment. Once over Parmenter's threshold and she 
felt certain of obtaining the wonderful knowledge 
Luttrell himself possessed. 

So in silence she followed the vicar's wife up the 

N 
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long narrow street which led into the Market, and 
sat quietly beside her at the counter whilst the 
shopman produced his rolls of ribbon and laces. 
The quillings and frillings were pleasant to the 
eye, and Charlotte felt somewhat solaced for the 
delay caused to her plans ; but when, at length, 
two enthusiastic matrons fell with feminine 
explosions of delight upon the vicar's wife, she 
slipped behind an erection of silks and edged 
nearer to the door. The three matrons had 
seated themselves near the counter, and, with 
heads well together and nodding with appreciative 
emphasis, seemed about to enter on a lengthy 
rehearsal of sa3dngs and doings. Even the shop- 
man seemed aware of his horrid fate, and wore 
an expression of extreme martyrdom whilst the 
flow of talk surged past him in unheeding 
glee. 

For one instant Charlotte stood hesitating in 
the doorway, then took the final plunge, and, 
glowing with joy, sped out on to the street. She 
looked round at the passing crowds, and was sure 
they must be consumed with envy at her superior 
good fortune. She looked up the street and down 
the street, enjoying her pleasure to the full. 
Then in a moment she was horribly afraid. She 
was halfway across the Market, nearing the turn- 
ing which led to Parmenter's, when a horseman 
brushed close beside her and something touched 
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her on the arm. She turned suddenly in her 
quick, vivid way and encountered the Irishman's 
eyes laughing down at her. He was saying some- 
thing, too, which she was too hot and angry to 
understand ; but she knew that she hated him, 
and that the game was at an end. She didn't 
know what it might mean, but she understood 
that she must get away from him as soon as 
possible, and that he would not let it be an easy 
business. Although he was so big and hand- 
some, it seemed to her she had never seen anyone 
so ugly in her life. 

She hurried down the Market, trying to escape 
from him amongst the passing people, but all the 
time he followed her, and kept her close with his 
eyes. She did not wish to turn back, or even to 
let it appear that she noticed his unwelcome atten- 
tion, but with each moment that went by Charlotte 
felt more hopeless and more overcome with a 
fiery panic. Her face was flushed, and her breath 
came quickly ; her delicate young body swayed 
slightly with its rapid motion. The people 
stared at her curiously, half smiling, and this 
frightened her still more. She now noticed that 
she was the only young and unaccompanied 
woman of her sort in the Market. 

As she passed the turning which led towards 
Parmenter's she glanced down it hurriedly, and 
saw that it was practically deserted. The Irishman, 
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evidently confident of her intention to proceed 
straight down the street, had got somewhat in 
advance. In an instant Charlotte half concealed 
herself behind two extremely voluminous ladies 
in extremely voluminous hoops, ran round the 
corner, and sped in the direction of Parmenter's 
as fast as her long silken skirts would permit. 
A pyramid of brown volumes stood on either side 
the doorway, which had been pushed wide open 
since first she peissed that way. She looked inside 
the shop, and saw it deserted and shadowy. She 
looked back over her shoulder, peering cautiously 
round the protecting volumes, and descried the 
Irishman approaching rapidly on his horse once 
more, and this time he was not alone. The Prince 
of Wales rode beside him, and they were both 
laughing. 

Charlotte was almost convinced they could not 
have seen her, but at sight of the Prince with his 
strangely alluring graces, she felt terrified once 
more. She was certain that those gleaming 
blue eyes would pierce through the shadows of the 
threshold until they found her in the gloom. 
Again she peered round, again saw that the 
place was empty, and dashing in between books 
piled in compact heaps about the floor, she hid 
herself under the counter. 

As she did so she thought she heard someone 
laugh in the background, but it was too late to 
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find out now. If she had put herself in a safe 
position she had certainly put herself into the 
most ridiculous at the same time. She felt so 
childish that she was uncertain whether to laugh 
too, or to cry first. But even while she was in 
the act of wondering, there came the sound of 
men's loud voices outside the shop door, and then 
someone could be heard to cross the threshold 
alone, someone who took one impatient turn 
across the shop and back again, and then moved 
towards the back of the premises, so that Char- 
lotte turned cold in her hiding-place for fear of 
discovery. The footsteps stopped suddenly in 
their march, and the rich Irish voice was heard 
in a sharp ejaculation. 

" Hi, you there ! " said the Irishman, " have 
you been seeing a lady step into this shop of 
yours, by any chance, this fine day ? " 

There was no response to this remark, only a 
shuffling of leaves as of a book being rapidly 
perused. 

" Is it hard of hearing that ye are ? " continued 
the Irishman on a raised tone, " for I'm thinking 
if it's my voice that's after sounding low and soft 
to ye, I'd better be making a sounder impression." 
After which there came a thud and the noise of 
some not very heavy object falling on the floor 
with a blunt, leathern sound. " Is it deaf that 
ye'll be after that, for instance ? " he asked again. 
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and an answer from the back of the shop came 
quickly enough. 

" When a dog of a lackey bawls in my ear, 
sir, I do not consider it worthy my attention." 

Charlotte started at the strange intonation of 
this second voice with its friendly, familiar quality 
of timbre and accent. 

" You are mighty civil, sir," cried the Irishman, 
" I'll swear to that, and I'll thank you to pay some 
attention to a gentleman when he addresses you. 
Has there been a lady just after entering the shop 
within this same moment of time, now ? " 

" If there had been a lady here, sir," returned 
the other, " it's pretty evident she's been and gone 
again, I should think, from the appearance of 
the place. Unless it's meself you're suspecting 
of being the fair one ! " and there was a touch of 
mimicry and raillery in his voice. 

" It's not after trifling with a deaf kind of a 
book-worm I am," added the Irishman, "but 
I'll be taking a glance over and under the counter, 
without asking the leave of such a low-voiced, 
beggarly creatirre," said he ; and again Charlotte 
turned cold. There was a thick grey spider's-web 
woven across a dim corner just above her nose, 
and as she crouched in the dust she watched the 
thick-bodied spider that sat malignly among the 
threads. There was nothing else to look at as 
she waited for the moment of her ignominious 
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discovery. The Irishman could be heard to draw 
nearer, and then a crash blotted out the sound of 
his movements, whilst above the noise the other 
and friendly voice made itself heard. 

" I think your spur must have caught in these 
old volumes, sir," it said politely. " Allow me to 
assist you to your feet, and no doubt the book- 
seller will replace his property." 

For one moment there was a kind of spluttering 
silence, and then the Irishman burst forth with a 
torrent of sibilant vituperation. 

" Gad ! " said he, his voice coming as it were 
from the floor, " I swear 'twas your damned heel 
sent me tripping, and overset that dirty stack of 
rotting books over my face. Hang me, sir, if I 
stand it from any man, much less from such a 
hide-bound, calf-skinned, paper-faced fellow as 
yourself, sir. And there's a gentleman outside, 
sir, that will see to fair play on both sides. My 
card, sir : Patrick Desmond is the name, and if 
you'll " 

" Much obliged, sir, for the honour," returned 
the other voice calmly. " If I fought with anyone 
there's no one I would rather meet than yourself, 
I'm sure. But I fight neither with swords nor 
pistols, nor any weapon save my fists." 

" I did not take you for one of the Ring," said 
the Irishman with a sneer, "but I thought you 
might be a gentleman by your dress." 
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" I hope you are not far wrong, sir," answered 
the other, " but still I never fight for the sake of 
a mere personal brawl. I do not think either your 
life or mine is of so little consequence." 

" I suppose, however," said the Irishman, 
" that your honour is of some consequence ? " 

" Certainly," replied the other ; " but for 
reasons it is unnecessary you should know, I do 
not fight, and you have heard me say so. If 
you wish to be knocked down by me this time, 
stand just as you are and I will do so with pleasure. 
But if you are content that the lady is not in the 
shop, I would advise you to return to your friend 
outside. He seems to be getting impatient." 

" I'd be obliged for your name, sir," cried the 
Irishman, " and in the morning my friends will 
come and settle with you." 

" My name is Howard Luttrell," said the other 
voice, " and that is my address, since you are so 
urgent. But your friends will receive precisely the 
same answer as that I now give you. I do not 
fight." 

" Egad ! " cried the Irishman as if in some 
surprise, " I suppoge you are some kind of a 
Dissenter, or a Quaker, or what-not — one of these 
new breeds of half-crazy, religious fanatics ? " 

The other laughed, that low humorous laughter 
that had made itself familiar in Charlotte's ears 
for the last three weeks, and had echoed there 
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even when the silence of days and space lay 
between. 

" Oh no, sir," he rephed, " I assure you I am 
nothing of that sort. Indeed, I am a professed 
infidel." 

" A Jew ! " cried the Irishman. " Gad ! I 
don't fight with you then, sir. But perhaps I'll 
have my men to thrash you instead. So look 
out one of these nights, sir. I warn you. Good- 
day." 

His steps could be heard rapidly crossing the 
threshold, and then there was silence. Luttrell, 
too, could be heard presently to walk to the door, 
then he closed it firmly and came back again to 
the counter. Charlotte could hear his fingers 
rapping gently upon it at the same time as he 
laughed softly. 

" I do hope now," said he, half aloud to himself, 
and yet in such a fashion that Charlotte could 
hear him distinctly, " I do hope that elegant 
green ribbon is none the worse for its temporary 
eclipse. I confess it would much concern me if it 
had come to any harm." 

She felt so like a naughty child hiding from 
punishment that she was very reluctant to dis- 
close herself. The position seemed in a way 
familiar, in that it recalled something to her 
memory that had happened years ago, during the 
time of her strange, unhappy childhood. Whilst 
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pausing she tried to remember the precise inci- 
dent : it was almost too dim and misty a thing 
to catch or hold. But there was something about 
a little elderly gentleman with a curious name, 
who had seemed to keep a second head for the 
repose of his wig, and who had provided Charlotte 
with a wonderful feast. Yes, there was the con- 
nection ; for while Charlotte and the little man 
were still at table, there had appeared before 
them two vastly disturbing apparitions, as 
gorgeous as they were unexpected. Charlotte re- 
membered how she then hid under the table from 
fear, until the female wonder had dragged her 
forth, and would almost have killed her if the 
male wonder had not restrained his companion 
in a particularly friendly voice. The quality of 
kindness in that voice had been locked in 
Charlotte's mind for many a sleeping year. She 
smiled a little as she compared Luttrell's very 
present accents with the half dead memory of the 
strange, gay gentleman whose face was lost in 
a heavy mist of forgetting. 

" The ribbon returns thanks for kind in- 
quiries," she announced, " and will reappear as 
soon as possible. It hopes its beauty is unim- 
paired." She disentangled her feet from amongst 
the voluminous folds of her skirt and revealed 
herself to Luttrell with as much dignity as the 
situation allowed, which was not much. He 
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looked at her for one moment seriously, then 
their eyes met across the counter, and both 
laughed. 

" I'm glad you laughed," said Luttrell after a 
secohd's pause, in which Charlotte shook out her 
ribbons and frills, and generally strove to compose 
her ruffled finery. " I feared you might feel 
romantically disposed, and fling your arms about 
my neck in gratitude for a safe deliverance." 
Charlotte flushed a little ; it was true that she 
had felt disposed to thank him in a romantic 
mood, if with less warmth than his words sug- 
gested. His ironic tone chased all romance away. 
" The books were too irresistibly near my elbow 
not to be overset ; but perhaps it's as well my 
friend Parmenter has left me so long in sole 
charge of his shop. Are you too proud to help 
me replace them ? " 

The whole floor was strewn with brown volumes, 
which had fallen from their stately pyramid 
upon the enraged Irishman. Charlotte was 
nothing loth to gather up spoils she had long 
coveted. Luttrell, too, was busy restoring order, 
and as he piled them deftly one above the other, 
he continued speaking to her in his tone of ironic 
raillery. 

" I could picture it all so well," he said. 
" Enter, flying, a distressed damsel pursued by 
two villains, one of whom is too great a personage 
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to finish the chase except by proxy. The dis- 
tressed damsel takes refuge under the counter. 
Enter second villain, who swears and hurls a 
missile at a discourteous varlet in background. 
Varlet comes forward and turns out to be the 
hero in disguise. Words between villain and 
varlet. Varlet turns the pursuit heroically upon 
himself and saves the distressed damsel at the 
expense of his own safety. Puello between villain 
and varlet. Discomfiture of villain, and exit." 
He made a flourish with his hands and bowed, 
then turned suddenly upon Charlotte and fixed 
her with his shrewd glance. " Confess ma'am," 
he cried ; " were you not mightily disappointed 
when you found I declined to fight ? " 

Again Charlotte flushed. It was true that for 
one moment her relief at Luttrell's escape had 
been blunted with something of regret. It was 
not what she had been accustomed to regard as 
the conduct of a gentleman ; it was certainly far 
from what she would have expected from the ideal 
Luttrell of her imagination. Luttrell saw the 
flush mounting rapidly in her cheeks, and smiled 
the rather curiously twisted smile that Charlotte 
had noticed once or twice before. 

" 'Tis strange," he said, " how even the gentlest 
of creatures loves the clash of arms and the salt 
spice of battle. I am sorry, ma'am, that you 
were deprived of the new and pleasurable 
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sensation which a duello fought in your honour 
would cause." 

" You are very unfair ! " cried Charlotte, 
turning on him with flashing eyes. " If you will 
be so different from other men, how can you but 
expect me to show surprise when your conduct 
differs too ? " 

" As yours differs from ordinary young ladies," 
he said quickly, smiling. " Now, when you ran 
hastily and unaccompanied into the shop, and 
forthwith plunged under the counter, did I show 
surprise or disappointment ? No, ma'am, I 
assure you I was all in a glow of pleasure to see 
you again, so full of hfe and independent of 
design." 

" You are unkind to twit me with my folly 1 " 
she cried. 

" Folly ! " said Luttrell gently, " a most divine 
inspiration, ma'am. And one day I hope all 
young ladies may be as free to go where and when 
it please them, but without the fear of pursuit. 
Still, I suppose there is a guardian dragon lurking 
somewhere on your horizon ? " he asked. 

" At the mercer's," replied Charlotte ruefully ; 
" but I'm svire she will never guess where I've 
been," she added Avith one of her vivid smiles, 
"and. Heaven send! she hasn't missed me." 

" Permit me, ma'am," said Luttrell, and offered 
her his arm. " I hope next time you come to 
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Parmenter's I may have the pleasure to conduct 
you." 

The street outside no longer contained either 
the Prince or his friend, and their progress to the 
mercer's was devoid of incident, except that for 
Charlotte it was another adventure to be added to 
the day's account, that not only had she met 
Luttrell, but was escorted the entire length of the 
Market upon his arm. 

" Are you not afraid ? " he asked on the 
threshold as Charlotte peered within. " I am 
coming to obtain an introduction to your dragon." 

And he followed her to where the three ladies 
still sat conversing, as though time were not, and 
the shopman stood behind them like an emblem 
of eternal patience. 
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CHAPTER IX 

CHARLOTTE AT THE LOOKING-GLASS 

LUTTRELL accomplished much by his 
introduction to the vicar's wife ; he had 
that charm of address which renders 
its owner a return of cordiality if nothing more. 
It seemed as natural to expect a continuance 
of his acquaintance as it would appear impossible 
to forget his personaUty. So that the lady found 
herself expressing the hope of seeing him at her 
house at no great distance of time, with as much 
assurance of the pleasure he would derive from 
that visit as she herself expected. On his depar- 
txire from the shop the other ladies were so loud 
in his praise that Charlotte had no opportunity — 
and certainly no inclination — to explain the 
manner of their meeting. It remained with her 
to enjoy the pleasure of their rencounter in com- 
parative peace. The interjection of such super- 
latives as " charming," "so civil," "the most 
agreeable of men," had little power to interrupt 
the tenor of her reverie. 
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A few days later the serving-maid at Mr. 
Hume's was no less startled than Charlotte her- 
self, when an elegant equipage stopped at their 
door, and a charming personage dressed in the 
highest mode sent her compliments to Miss Hume 
through the intermediary of a black boy, and 
begged for the honour of an interview. She gave 
her name as Madame de Tardif , an old friend of 
Mr. Howard Luttrell, and at one time even an 
inhabitant of Olney. Charlotte admitted her 
with mingled feelings of pleasure and hesitation 
— ^hesitation only for her own social shortcomings. 

The lady was charming, vivacious, sjmipathetic, 
everything, in fact, that could put Charlotte at 
her ease and draw forth her best qualities. She 
was a native of England, madame explained, at 
one time a friend of the great poet Mr. Cowper — 
here she sighed — and now married to a Frenchman. 
But on account of the unrest in France, and also 
on matters of business, they were resident in 
London for some months. She was alone often, 
she understood that Miss Hume also had not yet 
as many acquaintances as her charms deserved ; 
should they not agree to a certain amount of 
companionship, since they were near neighbours ? 
Miss Hume accepted the suggestion with glowing 
glance and countenance. Would not Miss Hume 
take tea with her next day ? Again Miss Hume 
showed compliance with the request. She went 
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— ^but no Luttrell appeared. Instead the lady 
revealed herself as only the more charming, and 
offered to instruct Miss Hume in the art of singing. 
She understood from Mr. Luttrell that Miss Hume 
wished to complete her education with some 
few additional accomplishments ? Charlotte re- 
sponded eagerly. The friendship thus begun 
was not slow in progression ; finding nothing but 
S3nnpathy and a real sincerity of feeling, the two 
women delighted in one another's society. Char- 
lotte found a new world opening before her under 
the elder's woman's magical touch. And then 
Luttrell came. Who could want more than that ? 
she asked herself. And as there was no one to 
argue the point, she received no contradiction. 

Mr. Hume, growing now more and more addicted 
to the quiet felicities of his pipe and the fireside, 
showed no disapproval of Charlotte's absence 
with her friends. As long as she had a bright 
word or look for him at meals, and showed no 
desire to disturb his peace, he questioned her 
about nothing, allowing her entire freedom. At 
six in the evening he supped, at seven retired to 
his room ; and Charlotte's evening was free for 
study. 

Here it was that Luttrell took his part , Having 
accompanied Charlotte home one evening after 
supper with Madame de Tardif, he inquired how 
she passed her lonely hour<5. She showed him 
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the books with which she was engaged in reading. 
He smiled a Httle, fingered them, and sitting down 
began to question her every whit like a school- 
naster. He roused in her all the energy and life 
of which she was capable ; he played upon her 
mind as if it were an instrument, and perhaps 
the instrument evoked something in him also. 
So it came about that once every week he accom- 
panied her home, and played for full an hour 
the part of taskmaster. Mrs. Grundy, perhaps, 
envious of her own absence, might have cavilled 
in those days of careful surveillance ; but for 
neither Mr. Hume nor Charlotte did such a person- 
age exist. She would as soon have expected 
the moon to offend her in any way as Luttrell. 
There was that mixture of gentleness and raillery 
in his manner towards her which her own brother 
might have used — no more. And yet as the 
weeks went by, and each one, to herself, became 
more and more of a delight, she began to wonder. 
For herself she had known from the beginning, 
from that very first moment of meeting in the old 
dining-room of the Great House. It seemed so 
natural, so inevitable, and so simple that she 
should care. She could not disguise it from her- 
self, and indeed why shotild she, as long as no 
one else knew? She was sure Luttrell would 
never guess ; he thought her so transparent, so 
candid ; and such, no doubt, she was except 
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for this one thing. And so it was that the even- 
ing found her at her glass, appraising herself, 
dispraising, and all for Luttrell. 

" The night is quite thick out of doors ; when 
the draught blows the curtains to one side I can 
see that it is dense and blue like a smooth velvet 
mantle. There is not one star. Only over the 
tower of the church the moon hung like a golden 
shield, and its light fell into the river under the 
trees, just as if someone had tossed a torch into 
it, to be carried along by the tide. I think my 
candle is the moon in this room. 

" When I look in the glass I, too, seem like a 
bright thing shining out of the dark ; even my 
shoulders are golden under the candle-flame, and 
my hair flows over them like the moonlight on 
the river. There is the ripple in it, too, that the 
water had as it came sweeping down near the 
bank and caught in the posts under the trees. I 
could bathe in my hair ; it would be warm in the 
shadows and cool at the edges where it grows 
lighter. I can feel it come creeping, spreading, 
trickling over my shoulders on to my arms, and 
then down on to my fingers. Further and further 
it flows until the shadows cover it, and it hides 
under them as the water hid by the bank under 
the trees. 

" There is something strange in my eyes when 
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I look into them : I am sure we were never meant 
to look into our own eyes. There lie such secrets 
in them that, maybe, they too ought to hide in 
the shadows and be lost among the leaves. Some 
secret shows in my eyes now I look at them, a 
secret I am sure no one should know, not even I 
myself. It is so secret that if anyone should get 
to know of it, whispering it into my ear, I should 
crimson from brow to chin, and wish to be hidden 
under the earth out of sight. 

" It is a dreadful thing to look into one's own 
eyes : it is like being the mystery, and the key to 
the mystery, and the one who shall find both key 
and mystery. If anyone beside myself should 
find it, I think I should fall down quite dead where 
I stood, with my heart burnt to ashes inside my 
breast, as though a thunder-bolt had stricken 
through and through me. 

" When my breath comes fast like this it clouds 
all the glass, and I grow thin behind a veil of 
mist. It is like that they shall see my eyes ; and 
my secret will be hidden like the water by the 
bank under the trees. I am a safe keeper of my 
own secrets. 

" The wind is frolicsome to-night : it comes 
racing down the empty streets, chasing a thousand 
fallen leaves over the cobble-stones as if they were 
alive again. Some of them, even, will be blown 
back again into the branches, and the trees will 
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think that summer has returned. Sometimes 
in this cold and on grey days I can feel the summer 
suddenly unfolding all around me ; there are 
flowers growing that I cannot see, and the air 
is full of a thousand fragrant things that come 
and go like the flight of birds through the air. 
Their fragrance is the harmony of a thousand 
singing voices. There comes a sunshine out of 
the fog and I feel away in the meadows with 
the grass under my feet, and all around me a 
clear air with the taste of sweet earth in it. 
That is part of my secret. My eyes know all 
about it. 

" Sometimes I stoop down and there is a daisy 
or a dandelion, or some beautiful friendly flower 
under my feet. I pick it up and something 
magical turns it to a thought or a smile, and I 
feel it soft against my face as it passes. That 
country is with me all the way ; just behind the 
last house in the street, or outside the parlour 
wall — a room beyond this room — or away out 
of sight just behind the bend of the river. 

"There must be a great gap between the 
window and the woodwork, for my feet are quite 
cold where they stand in the shadows on the 
floor. I can feel the cold creep up along my body 
like a sliding hand to the tips of my fingers, and 
now it is up to my lips, and even my hair is cold. 
The cold is a great fear ; it is like old age and 
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friendlessness, and hard words, or thoughts that 
one cannot understand. 

" And not to understand is the worst sorrow 
in the world. It is like hanging from the edge 
of a wall, without being able to look over the top. 
Below one can see the dull earth, with the hard 
stones and coarse grass, and many ugly broken 
things that people have thrown down in their 
efforts to climb upwards. Then all the time 
one is saying : ' A little more strength to my hands, 
a little more power to my arms, and I should see 
into the great world beyond, walking free like a 
king and nothing to hinder.' 

" When Luttrell speaks to me, teUing me a 
thousand wonderful things, I feel like a horse 
panting, racing, leaping : he spurs me on, and 
then maybe I fall and stumble on a stone, and 
come down in the grass. But the bruised grass 
has a sweet fragrance, and his hand brings me 
again to my feet. Then I am angry that he 
should have let me fall, I am hot with rage, I 
shake beneath his touch. 

" How my face changed suddenly just then ! 

" Before it was golden in the candle-light, all 
one colour and a little pale. Now it has broken 
into a thousand shades and shadows, and both 
the eyes have come alight, and the mouth seems 
t® be saying a dozen things one after the other. 
It was so still before, almost a dead thing : and 
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now it is more alive than sunlight flashing across 
the green fields. Before it was flat with a surface 
like satin, now you would say there were strange 
springs of fire beneath and shadows that go to and 
fro. A face is such a strange thing ! If Luttrell 
sees it so ! 

"There has been no one like Luttrell for a 
hundred years or more. He comes from a 
different country where everyone is master of 
himself, and they all go walking like kings with 
no one to gainsay them. No one can harm them, 
no one can shake them, nor sway them against 
their will ; and their eyes scorn all little things. 
If Luttrell knew my secret he would just smile 
and pass on. 

" But if Luttrell knew my secret and his own 
. . . that he cares for me as I care for him, and 
yet he does not know ! 

" I am so afraid when I think of it that there 
is hardly strength in me to draw breath. It 
seems more terrible and more beautiful to me 
than life or death, or anything in the universe. 
I could show him his secret if I would, drawing 
it out of the shadows Uttle by little, until he saw 
it wholly revealed. Some women might do so, 
but I would die rather. 

" There comes the wind again. When I 
started the candle leaped like a frightened thing, 
and trembled until the flame sank to a mere 
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spark. The darkness was so soft that I could 
draw it around me like the wonderful web of 
velvet that it is. And I am half mad with the 
joy of a friendship such as his, and I am hiding 
it here in the darkness along with many wonderful 
things. And I vow that no thought of myself 
shall ever come between me and that beautiful 
thing. I can only pray God He may put into 
my hands something worthy to give such a friend. 
" And now I will blow out the candle so that 
I may be hidden even from my own sight, and I 
will ask God to make me more beautiful than the 
daylight, without and within, and as pure as this 
flame which I send into darkness." 
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CHAPTER X 

ISABELLA'S COUP-D'ETAT 

A STRANGE thing had befallen the Hume 
household, and Charlotte contemplated 
it with no extraordinary pleasiffe. Isa- 
bella had written a letter to Mr. Hume inquiring 
after his health. As a rule she wrote only once 
in twelve months, at the New Year — ^recording the 
various additions to her family circle, the vagaries 
of her husband's gouty disposition, and other 
items of personal interest. The letters usually con- 
cluded with an elaborately affectionate message 
to Charlotte, now that father and daughter were 
together : but never once had she expressed a 
desire for her society. 

Now, however, a change had evidently taken 
place. The recent letter was obsequiously dutiful. 
She enclosed a dozen or more cures for imaginary 
ailments which she pictured to be advancing 
rapidly upon her father's declining years ; and 
at the end she announced her intention of paying 
him a visit shortly before Christmas, the weather 
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being in a better state than it had been for some 
time, and the roads less dangerous in consequence. 
Isabella wrote a determined, elaborate kind of 
hand, full of perplexing and meaningless flourishes, 
and rioting in an orgy of eccentric spelling — 
eccentric even in those days. Her method of 
spelling seemed uncontrolled even by the dictates 
of mere hearing, but proceeded in a pompous, 
grandiloquent fashion to make words ridiculous 
with a superfluity of letters. Charlotte, who had 
no tender or sisterly recollections of the young 
woman, felt the letter to be eminently character- 
istic. She herself came in for a laudatory and 
admonishing touch in a postcript, which made her 
hot with contempt and cold with disdain. " A 
friend of Charlotte's — quite a fine madam and 
one who knows the world — tells me sister is a 
good-looking young woman, with several followers. 
Why has she not yet shown herself at the altar 
of H57men ? " 

She wondered who the fine madam might be 
who knew of her good looks and her followers, 
and whether Luttrell had been included amongst 
the number. Then she grew crimson at the 
thought that for one moment she could suffer 
herself to think of him as such. With what 
contempt he would treat such a notion, and how 
she dreaded lest Isabella should, by look or word, 
show that she considered such a thing as possible ! 
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But how explain to such a coarse and fustian- 
textured mind that there could exist a friendship 
that was higher than courtship, especially when 
in the background there lurked the knowledge 
of Luttrell's secret of which he himself was 
ignorant ! 

Charlotte was unhappy and full of forebodings 
now that the day preceding Isabella's arrival 
had come. She must explain to Luttrell, too, 
that now Isabella was with them so much of her 
time could not be devoted to her studies. He was 
so quick to observe, that she was terribly afraid 
that he would pierce the thin veil of her excuse ; 
and, anyhow, she knew his scorn must be incurred, 
a thing to which every feeling in her was alive, 
and doubly alive this afternoon, which she felt 
must be the last of their wonderful lessons for 
some time. How horrible it seemed that people 
like Isabella should make any difference to those 
who were unlike her ! Luttrell would preach 
independence and revolt against that mind 
shadowed with its own poor ignorance of 
beauty. But to Charlotte such a revolt would 
only, could only mean exposing her treasured 
possessions under the withering light of a vulgar 
observation. 

It was time she was at Madame de Tardif 's : 
ten precious minutes had been wasted in contem- 
plation of the thing she abhorred, and of which 
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Isabella was the fitting emblem. But one thing 
she would do to protect this wonderful treasure 
from Isabella's eyes ; Luttrell should have his 
secret more deeply buried still. This day he 
should see her more plain, more stupid, more 
reserved than ever before. She would not add 
one further grace to her person, nor one brighter 
ornament to her mind. She put on her plainest 
gown of russet-coloured taffeta and went out 
into the snow that was beginning to fall. 

Her pattens made tracks in the slight covering 
of snow, that lay crisp like powdered silver, all 
along the street, and half of it the wind caught up 
to dash it in her eyes. The sky was bright, but 
leaden with the promise of more snow to come. 
Charlotte felt more cheerful, for it was very 
evident that this weather would delay Isabella's 
joiurney, and leave them in their coveted and 
beloved peace. 

Madame de Tardif was alone when Charlotte 
entered, and accosted her in her usual charming 
way, yet somehow it seemed as if her gaiety was 
rather overcast, or was it only — Charlotte asked 
herself — ^the gloom which Isabella's impending 
presence was beginning to shed upon ever3H;hing ? 
She inwardly rated herself for a little fool, and 
sat down to the harp as usual to accompany 
Madame de Tardif in her singing. 

The silver of the snow outside was reflected 
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now within the room, where a curious pale shining 
suffused the grey walls with their fluted half- 
columns and alcoves tinted with the ghosts 
of shadows. Madame de Tardif in her twinkling 
gown of delicate taffeta, her powdered hair, her 
pale features, seemed also suffused with this same 
light, until the whole place looked like something 
seen through mist or the stillest of clear water. 
The tinkling sound of the gold harp-strings 
fell through the silence with the liquid tone of 
running streams, haunting as an echo. Charlotte 
was suddenly cold as she had never been when 
walking through the streets outside. Presently 
Madame de Tardif ceased and moved over 
to the fire ; it seemed as if she also felt the chUl. 
At that moment the door opened to admit 
Luttrell. 

When under the running waters, clearly re- 
flecting the cold clouds heavy with coming rain, 
suddenly there springs up, with a flash of gold and 
a quick swirl of red shadows, the bright shoal 
of swift-swimming fishes ; then the reflection is 
seen for what it was, and the life of the stream 
goes on in its eager way with the gay assurance 
that the life is indeed in it and of it, the greyness 
external and remote. Charlotte felt a gracious 
warmth and comfort with the sound of Luttrell's 
voice and the mere fact of his presence. 

She waited for him to come across to her, as 
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he always did when he had saluted Madame de 
Tardif 's hand. They had long ago discarded the 
formal salutation, at his suggestion ; he had put 
it aside with some delicate irony, whilst Charlotte 
mutely acquiesced. To-day she scarcely looked 
at him, but continued a series of running chords 
over the strings. 

" I suppose you are trying to make your 
greeting seasonable too ? " he asked. 

Charlotte smiled a little, but made no reply, 
feigning to be too occupied with her music ; but 
she felt him stand beside her during one silent 
moment, and amongst the curls which crowned 
her head she felt a warmth like sunshine. 

" Self-conscious fool 1 " said she to herself, 
and the chords went out into the room like a 
widening ring of changing bubbles, breaking, 
expanding. Luttrell returned to Madame de 
Tardif, and sat down beside her to converse. 
After a little Charlotte was aware of silence 
between them ; usually they were vivacious 
enough. She was afraid to stop playing for fear 
it should be her fate to make the remark which 
must soon be made, and break the cold numbness 
now creeping up the room. And yet Luttrell 
was there, and yet the greyness was merely a 
reflection. 

"Pray do you sing yourself, Charlotte," said 
Madame de Tardif, with something of an appeal 
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in her voice ; "we had meant to surprise Mr. 
Luttrell, had we not, with your progress ? I 
think the time has come." 

Charlotte was dismayed. To match the idea 
of her russet gown, she should now have sung her 
worst, but Madame de Tardif's implied demand 
could not in gratitude be refused. However, 
she was determined to choose her own song, one 
which she knew to be particularly disliked by 
Luttrell. " And then," thought she, " per- 
haps he will not even offer to walk home 
with me." 

" You shall sing me my favourite," said Madame 
de Tardif with finality in her voice. 

Charlotte felt rigid with annoyance. To-day 
it seemed like showing Luttrell her most hidden 
thoughts. 

They were sitting together on the sofa, so that 
her profile was thrown out in delicate silhouette 
against the wall, a slight silverpoint with a wonder- 
ful touch of gold. The tone of her dress was like 
autumn leaves. It gave the feeling of a winter 
woodland and the sunshine in between. 

So Charlotte sang, her tones at first somewhat 
muffled and subdued ; but air and words alike 
called out for the feeling that lay beneath, and 
despite everything the inmost voice of things 
echoed through the shining room and over the 
tinkling harmonies of the strings. It was Madame 
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de Tardif's translation of an old French song, 
with the helpless, steadfast appeal of the old 
singers and verse-makers. 

" Ah, turn away those silent eyes 
That have not yet forgot the day ; 
For what more sorrowful could say 
A world of suffering and sighs ? 
And what more mournful my replies 
Now words no sound, nor sense convey ? 
Ah, turn away those silent eyes 
That have not yet forgot the day. 
A memory that thus defies 
Time, Death, and all their stern array, 
Calls stronger than the ocean cries 
Albeit the darkness hold alway. 
Ah, turn away those silent eyes 
That have not yet forgot the day." 

Charlotte was striking the last perfect chord 
when suddenly one of the strings snapped with a 
curious, metallic sound which left a melancholy 
impression of things inharmonious and unattained. 
She looked round quickly at her audience with 
a swift word of regret. They were both sitting 
looking in her direction with an abstracted air : 
Luttrell had shaded his eyes with one hand, and 
Madame de Tardif was gazing at the little silver 
buckles of Charlotte's shoes, but evidently with- 
out the least intention of observing them. Now 
that she felt her singing had proved poor and 
feeble Charlotte experienced a keen regret, 
acknowledging to herself, with an inward gibe 
for her own weakness, that she was only too keenly 
anxious for Luttrell's applause. 
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" And that, I suppose," he said, rising suddenly 
and moving across to the fire, " is the sudden 
conclusion of our pleasure ! " 

That was all, no word of praise, no expression 
of liking or disapproval. Acccustomed as she 
was to his unexpected methods, Charlotte felt 
chilled once more by the strange pallor of the 
room. 

Having warmed himself at the fire for a few 
moments, Luttrell returned to his place beside 
Madame de Tardif and began to discuss the affairs 
in France, as indeed everyone was then doing. 
A kind of selfish panic was mingled in the interest 
and concern with which we English viewed the 
growth of revolution, he contended ; it was 
impossible to see seeds of such anarchy flourishing 
just upon our borders without an instinctive dread 
for our own immunity. Madame de Tardif, who 
had lived in France in former years, began 
warmly to applaud the more moderate. Jacobin 
principles, comparing the prosperity of the 
English peasant with that of his French neighbour, 
and extolled with some ardour our boasted 
liberty of the subject, 

Charlotte watched the ironic smile creeping up 
over Luttrell 's face, whilst she sat listening with 
hands folded sedately on her lap, listening in 
silence to her elders' conversation. He, at least, 
seemed to have forgotten her presence. 

p 
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Madame de Tardif cotild well sustain an argu- 
ment on a vivid and good-tempered tone, however 
great her excitement or enthusiasm might be, 
and Luttrell delighted to urge her on, committing 
her to the wildest of utterances, and all sorts of 
false conclusions from which she extricated her- 
self with a ready wit, only to prove victim t© 
another pitfall. They were still ardently com- 
bating the point of an Englishman's liberty when 
supper was announced, and Madame rose with a 
laugh. 

" I shall waive our privilege of the last word to 
you, Luttrell," she said, " for I vow you deserve 
some reward in rescuing me from a horrid lethargy 
this afternoon brought with it. How will you 
conclude our argument ? " 

" By raising another ? " he queried, looking 
her smilingly in the eyes ; " that supposing I 
concede you this, that the Englishman's liberty 
is still inviolate, that the Englishwoman is a serf 
still, and ever has been, and ever will be." 

" My dear Luttrell," cried Madame, " indeed 
I think it is time we changed our discussion of 
ideas for the discussion of more material things. 
I think you must have been reading the astonishing 
ideas of that astonishing female, Mrs. Wollstone- 
craft ; and I hope you do not mean to drag her 
and her circle into my very respectable household. 
And before Charlotte, too ! " she added, turning 
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to the girl. " Come along, my love, or Luttrell 
will pervert us both ! " 

" Notwithstanding, ma'am," cried Luttrell, 
following them to the dining-room, " I'm none 
so sure but that the lady who so unfortunately 
incurs your censure may not have a majority of 
supporters amongst your own sex one day." 

" Come, come, Luttrell," she exclaimed im- 
patiently, " I think you have had more than any 
woman's share of the last word. Pray rest 
content now, and eat your food like a good boy, 
and be thankful." 

Supper was a torment as far as Charlotte was 
concerned ; a leaden weight seemed to be attached 
to her tongue, preventing her from uttering a 
single word with clearness ; and a leaden hand 
gripped her brain, rendering her incapable of 
intelligent conversation. Madame de Tardif cast 
dissatisfied glances upon her, and Luttrell a word 
now and then such as a grown person bestows 
on a school-girl. By the customary time for her 
to make her farewells, she was in such a state of 
shame and confusion that what was usually a 
regret transformed itself into comparative relief. 
She was certain Luttrell could not offer to accom- 
pany her home to-night. But he rose when she 
rose, begged leave to escort her, and soon they 
were walking along the familiar street with her 
hand en his arm. 
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Now she was as afraid of her silence as before 
she had been afraid of her speech, and talked 
rapidly upon all the nonsensical subjects that her 
fancy could contrive. Luttrell smiled from time 
to time, but said little ; he was abstracted or 
bored, but she could not be sure of which. 
For herself she knew that she was profoundly 
wretched, 

" I may come in ? " he asked as they stood 
together on the doorstep, and Charlotte opened 
the door, 

" Of course," she replied, and preceded him 
silently into the parlour. The room was dark 
save for the firelight. She lighted the candles 
without a word, and drew forward the pen and 
ink, the books they were accustomed to use, and 
the chairs which it was their habit to occupy. 
Charlotte took off her bonnet and cloak, laying 
them along the window-seat. She was slower 
than usual in the process, striving to find her 
tongue once more. The house was so utterly 
quiet that it seemed under a spell of silence. 
Not a board creaked, not a mouse stirred behind 
the wainscot, not a breath of wind whined in the 
chimney. Luttrell had seated himself in his 
usual chair at the big table, and he too made no 
sign. A curious quality began to make itself 
apparent throughout the house, rousing in Char- 
lotte that old animosity which Jane Cause's 
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watchfulness and stealth always produced. She 
drew her chair nearer to the fire for the sake of 
that friendly beneficence it casts about. 

Luttrell began to question her in French upon 
certain of her studies ; generally this was a part 
of hCT lessons which she preferred beyond all 
others : to-night she could only murmur a few 
disjointed phrases. She felt that he was puzzled 
at her mood, chiefly because he seemed to notice 
it so little. Presently he stopped and began 
absently to turn the leaves of the books which 
lay between them. She thought he was about 
to rise and go. Instead he opened a volume of 
Racine, and passed it across the table to her with 
his finger on one of the pages. 

" Read, please," he said. 

She began at once in a restrained and hurrjed 
voice, playing with the edges of one of the books 
on the table all the time, her arm stretched out 
across the dingy tablecloth. It was a beautiful 
arm, white, polished, wonderfully and softly 
rounded. The lamplight fell all the length of 
its shining perfection and on to the slight, small 
hand with its delicate, fluttering fingers ; all the 
rest of her was in shadow, except for the curls 
of her golden hair, 

" Your voice is in shadow, too," Luttrell said 
suddenly, " Pray read more slowly and with 
more precision," 
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This was adding another difficulty, a further 
embarrassment to her feelings. In talking to 
him in the ordinary intercourse she could control 
herself, however awkward she might prove in the 
attempt ; but under the influence of that most 
magical of languages she knew that the very 
thing she tried so hard to curb was gradually 
breaking loose. There is an appealing sound in 
those wonderfully rhythmical phrases, a subtle 
flexibility capable of rendering every emotion, 
that cannot but have its effect on any sensitive 
mind and show itself in any sensitive voice : 
the depths of tone that the mere pronunciation 
requires, the sudden and delicious changes in 
the weight of the accent on certain syllables, the 
glorious release of the voice, as it were, from the 
restraint of harsh sounds to the open beauties 
over which the voice can play in perfect freedom 
like notes in singing. 

Charlotte was aware of all the meaning that her 
voice was weaving into the words ; the extra- 
ordinary dehght that even she herself and against 
her will felt in the very utterance apart from the 
meaning, warned her of what the effect must 
ultimately be upon her listener. The quietness 
of the house, the intimacy of the shadows which 
drew them closer together, the beauty of the 
firelight, everything was with her for the weaving 
of spells. She felt, for she could not raise her 
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eyes from the book, that his eyes were riveted 
upon her, playing over her Hke sunlight until it 
reached her arm and her straying fingers, resting 
there. Slowly she drew it away from the table 
and hid it among the silken folds of her skirt. 

Her voice continued through the silence like 
the perfect sound of running water. She hardly 
knew now what she was reading, for it seemed to 
her as if she were talking to Luttrell and telling 
her secret, the secret that worlds would not buy 
from her, nor endless torments reveal. It was 
cruel of him to expose her so. She felt suddenly, 
unreasonably angry with him. She knew herself 
absurd, and her voice faltered in the reading. 
The tide of something dark, tremendous, all- 
invading began to flow up through the silence of 
the house like a vast flood, like the sudden rising 
of the sea, or the coming of night over deep 
valleys ; or was it the golden moon rising out of 
the waves, and about to cast the whole of its 
shining wonder across the face of the waters ? 

Again her voice faltered ; her head drooped 
forward. 

" I am tired to-night, Luttrell," she said, 
turning her face away. And even as she did so 
she told herself it was one of the wily feminine 
subterfuges that he constantly decried. He 
had always praised her for her want of cunning 
in this sort. 
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" So I see," he returned gently ; " then it is 
my turn to read to you. What shall it be ? " 

" Do you choose," she answered, resting her 
head on her hand. Now that he seemed indined 
to press her no further she felt secure and peace- 
ful ; the secret was safe for another night, and 
she could give herself up to the delight of listening. 
For all his learning, for all his travels, and his 
experience of the world, she felt herself older than 
he by many years just by that one piece of know- 
ledge she was withholding from him. As he 
sat there beside her in the warmth of the firelight 
she thought of him protectingly, and half smiled. 
And so she would keep their fine friendship safe 
for both of them many a long year ; like the 
companionship of Cowper and Mary Unwin, 
only more perfect, since never would she lay 
claim to ans^thing in his life, as Mary Unwin 
had laid claim on the poet. 

He was reading, she only listening to his voice 
on the background of darkness and quietude. 
His voice always called up wonderful pictures ; 
from the time of their first meeting it evoked a 
world out of space that only matched with her 
dreams and most precious imaginings. As the 
mediaeval painters seem never to have thought 
of their saints without some background of a 
cotmtry so beautiful in radiance or mystery, 
some magical land that lures the soul after it in 
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mystical pilgrimage, so she saw him always in 
her mind as coming out of wonderful, half-known 
places, bringing their fruits with him. The 
mystery of discovery was upon him. 

The throbbing music of silence beat up outside 
from the street against the window-panes — all 
the world was full of it ; the firelight struck 
across it like running chords falling liquid from a 
harp, and Luttrell's voice made for the rhythm 
of some haunting tune. The house was filled 
with the beauty of evenings such as these ; some- 
times in the passage, or pausing on the doorstep 
she had stopped at recollection of them, until the 
very atmosphere seemed fragrant with the fresh, 
pure scent of hyacinths — something keen but 
sweet. 

So she listened half to his voice, and half to 
the voice of her own thoughts. 

He stopped, and closed the book abruptly. 
At the same instant a door shut violently away 
on the upper landing. Charlotte awoke to 
realities. She must tell Luttrell of Isabella's 
coming, and how this must be the last of their 
lessons. She delayed, whilst he sat gazing into 
the fire. 

" How it calls up before me those old temples 
in Rome ! " he said ; " and what a pleasure it 
would be to see them again with you, and to 
witness your delight ! " 
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" Yes, yes," said Charlotte, holding her 
breath in a kind of fear and suddenly clutching 
at the edge of the table. The same feeling 
of the approach of something tremendous was 
upon her. 

"Have you ever noticed," he continued, " how 
there seems always something strange and por- 
tentous in the sound of a shutting door ? Cannot 
you fancy with what a massive clang of fate the 
doors must have shut in the Temple of Janus ? 
Did you hear then what a sense of something 
impending came with the sound from upstairs — 
and yet such a common sound ? " 

" Yes," said Charlotte again in a kind of awed 
whisper. 

He turned to her and laughed. " What a 
baby ! " he cried. " What a child to tremble 
at my little inventions ! " 

But she was listening to a footstep coming 
down the stairs towards them, and somehow her 
heart shrank within her. It was a tread neither 
so heavy as a man's nor so light as a woman's is 
©rdinarily. She turned to the door as if fascin- 
ated, and Luttrell followed her with his eyes, 
silent also, though the laugh was still on 
his lips. 

" Is it peace now, or war ? " he whispered. 
" Ah. la belle tragedie ! " 

The steps came heavily and rapidly down the 
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stairs. Then the door opened, and a woman 
came quickly up to the table and stood glaring 
at them both. 

" Comedy, I think ! " said Luttrell under his 
breath ; for the woman who eyed them so fiercely 
was tall and stout and florid, the British matron 
of the day, fed on beef and ale and dumplings. 
And all the time she glared at them speechlessly, 
her roimd red cheeks quivering with anger, but 
it was anger made comic. Some people's emotions 
are never anything but laughable. 

" What is this, miss ? " cried she to Charlotte, 
advancing round the table at her, her bosom 
visibly heaving under its kerchief. It seemed as 
though she would sweep Charlotte off her feet by 
the mere impact of her person. 

The movement was characteristic of Mr. Hume, 
Charlotte realised it in a flash. 

" Is it Isabella ? " she gasped. 

" It is, miss," returned the woman, panting, 
" and just in time, too, I can see ! To your room 
this moment, if you please ! And as to you, sir," 
she continued, turning on the astonished Luttrell, 
" you will be so kind as to have a few words with 
me before you go." 

" Certainly, ma'am," rejoined Luttrell, bowing. 

Both he and Charlotte had risen simultaneously 
to their feet as if impelled by some furious whirl- 
wind. 
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" This is my sister, Isabella," murmured 
Charlotte, crimsoning from brow to chin. 

She had seen her sister's suspicions in a moment, 
and suffered the shame for her which Isabella 
would never feel. Some people can only make 
others blush for them. 

" Not one Word more, miss ! " cried Isabella, 
turning on her at once with a menacing hand. 
" No wonder you blush ! To your room, miss ! " 
And bearing doAvn on her with flapping cheeks 
and waving hands she drove Charlotte to the 
door and shut it behind her. 

" Now, sir," said she, turning upon Luttrell, 
though keeping her hand on the door-handle 
as if she feared a return on the part of Charlotte 
(which was not unwarranted, for having mounted 
three steps Charlotte was gathering courage to 
outface her shame.) 

" At your service, ma'am." 

" Explain, sir f " 

" Explain, ma'am ? " he repeated suavely. 

" Your conduct," said she. 

" My conduct ? " he again repeated, raising 
his brows. 

" In being here at this hour alone with this 
young lady." 

" We were employed with a lesson in French," 
he answered. 

" If I were a school-girl," she rejoined, " no 
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doubt I should be vastly impressed. But as it 
is, sir, I know your French and I don't approve 
of it. No more does the young lady's papa." 

" I confess," said Luttrell, " that I had Mr. 
Hume's permission to instruct Miss Charlotte. 
There was no fee." 

" Brazen-faced impertinence ! " snorted Isabella. 
" And take it from me, sir, there can be no more 
of this." 

" I will take it from Mr. Hume or Miss Charlotte," 
said Luttrell quietly. 

" No, sir, from me ! " she cried, stamping her 
foot, and being heavy the boards shook. " It 
is not proper for a gentleman and lady to be 
sitting alone together at nine o'clock at night and 
after. It is lucky for my sister that I came when 
I did and found you out in time. She is such an 
innocent she would never suspect any harm." 

" I am glad you do her the justice you will not 
accord me," he said, taking up his hat. " I will 
call on Mr. Hume in the morning." 

" Oh, if you please," she said, and listened for 
Charlotte's retreating footsteps on the stair. 
Being assured that the girl had gone to her room, 
she opened the door and allowed Luttrell to make 
his way into the darkness. She shot a final 
word after him : " You may be sure there will 
be no more of this ! " Then she moved into the 
parlour Vith a satisfied smile. She was not 
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changed so much since her girlhood : she had 
©nly outwardly expanded. 

" Good," said she when alone, " I dare say 
he will come to the point now I It takes a. 
clever woman to make up a good match, I vow ! " 
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CHAPTER XI 

A CHAIN OF EVENTS, INCLUDING A FUNEREAL 
FEAST 

BREAKFAST next morning was, to Char- 
lotte, a sullen and unpalatable meal. 
Isabella was exuberantly domineering, 
and Mr. Hume buried in a fit of abstraction so 
complete that even Isabella's flow of chatter 
could not succeed in penetrating it. Charlotte, 
angry and humiliated as she might be, was still 
not without consciousness of her father's mood. 
For the last week she had noticed that he was 
more liable to drop out of the conversation and 
take a turn slowly through the room, his head 
bowed forward on his breast, and hands clasped 
loosely behind him under his snuff-coloured coat- 
tails. In all the time that she had known him 
there was nothing in his words or accent to show 
that he was Scotch ; though very rarely, when 
angered more than ordinary, he would utter a 
word or so that was strange to southern ears. 
But again, in this last week Charlotte had noticed 
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him once or twice to make use of expressions and 
an accent that was native to the Scottish side of 
the Border only. Still, anger and contempt of 
Isabella burned so hot within her that she could 
spare little of her feelings to anxiety, and the meal 
concluded, she sprang to her feet and hastened 
to her room to don hat and coat. On her way 
through the hall in leaving the house Isabella 
accosted her. 

" And pray, where are you off to in such a hurry, 
miss ? " she inquired, eyeing her sister with an 
admiring glance, though evidently disapproving 
of her conduct. " No young lady ever walks the 
streets unattended." 

" I'm not a young lady as you understand it," 
cried Charlotte, and slammed the door in her 
sister's face. 

" Lord ! " cried Isabella, '' the child has spirit, 
I declare, I dare swear she has gone to meet 
this Luttrell after all — and no bad thing neither. 
I'd have set my cap at him myself at her age, 
though I did none so bad with Samuel, to be sure 
now ! " 

And Charlotte, proceeding rapidly along the 
street, vowed hotly to herself that did she meet 
Luttrell she would never speak to him, nor would 
she ever visit again at Madame de Tardif 's whilst 
he was in the town. She had been shamed before 
him, and the very thought of him seemed to give 
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shape and substance to her shame. She did not 
look where she was going, nor give much heed to 
her actions, but bhndly she went on towards the 
churchyard, feeUng it to be the quietest and most 
empty spot at this hour of the day. 

The streets were blue and bitter with frost, the 
very pebbles in the paths of the churchyard seemed 
forced from their places by the hardness of the 
earth. Rime hung on the stones, trickling like 
dark tears down the worn inscriptions where the 
sun was beginning to melt the icy covering. The 
wall of the churchyard came straight down to the 
river, with here and there a tree showing well 
above the brickwork. Charlotte seated herself 
on the wall — it rose no higher than her elbow — and 
looked down into the river. She had confided 
a good many secrets to the stream, but to-day 
she was too angry for confidences. She turned 
impatiently to the chtu"ch : it looked such an 
eminently himian, sympathetic building, of no 
austere beauty or structural elaboration ; it had 
grown in sympathy with the spirit of all the 
generations of men who had come to worship 
there. It was endowed with an unassuming 
dignity of its own, and a kind of unrestrained 
friendliness that bespoke sympathy. She felt 
that she loved the place like a himian being. 
The very tombstones seemed to cluster round 
the building for comfort and protection. She 
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thought she would go inside and say a prayer, 
there was no one about to think her eccentric. 
She now noticed for the first time that the day, 
beside being frosty, was extremely beautiful, 
and that away from Isabella in this quiet place 
she could almost dismiss last night's confusion 
from her mind. The sun hung like a round red 
globe above the river, the atmosphere enclosing 
its rays in a slight mistiness which hung grey 
along the further bank. The water gushed 
round the bend of the reach like a liquid stream 
of opals, mysterious and turgid, half flame, half 
fog. Charlotte turned from looking down and 
found Luttrell beside her. 

She started, as though she would have turned 
from him and fled, hung her head as if she were 
hiding a blush, and finally, finding that somehow 
she had extended her hand to him in greeting, bit 
her lip in her confusion, and smiled. She was 
sure that a blush was most unbecoming in the 
circumstances, even if she were Isabella's sister. 
And Luttrell had not said one word. She might 
have thought him angry if he had not continued 
to hold her hand. She did not know what to say. 

" Good-morning," she said, and felt triumphant 
at having uttered even so much as three syllables 
without a tremor. 

" It is indeed," he answered, "if you will have 
it so," 
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She was puzzled, and tried to withdraw her 
hand, which she supposed he retained from 
abstraction, as his eyes seemed full of something 
strange she had never seen there before. He laid 
his other hand over hers at that. 

" Let it be, Charlotte," he said, " whilst you 
look at me with those candid brown eyes, and 
answer me a question." 

" I do not know, sir," said Charlotte, beginning 
to tremble and looking sidelong down. 

" Please look at me," he repeated ; and com- 
pelled by something in his eyes she obeyed, and 
having done so felt she should never look away 
again. 

" Pray, Luttrell . , . ! " she half cried, with 
such distress in her voice that it seemed almost 
as if she were suffering or consumed with fear. 
And indeed she was half afraid, for his glance 
seemed to weigh on hers as if it were some physical 
force, and she felt as if she were being borne down 
by it as under an overwhelming flood. " Pray, 
Luttrell," she cried a second time, " what do you 
want of me ? " 

" I am going away," he answered. At that 
something within her seemed to break and fade ; 
she wondered vaguely if LuttreU had heard 
the sound, for in her ears it echoed like a 
shutting door. Her head dropped suddenly 
upon her breast, but she said nothing. " Are 
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you sorry ? " he asked. " It is that I wish to 
know." 

" Oh yes," she said, vaguely groping for words. 
" A friend . . . you know . . . that is a great 
loss ..." 

" But how sorry," he urged, drawing nearer 
and nearer to her until the brim of her hat was 
crushed against his arm ; " but how sorry, 
Charlotte — as a friend from a friend only ? Much 
more, my dearest, say much more ! " 

" Luttrell," cried Charlotte, " this is un- 
generous 1 " And then, looking at him with shin- 
ing eyes and heaving breast, " how can you leave 
me now ? " 

" No, no, my dear ! " he cried, and all the rest 
he said was lost within her curls. But it is to be 
supposed that Charlotte heard well enough, for 
after some little space they were to be seen by the 
cheerful robins, pacing the paths arm-in-arm, 
engaged in very particular conversation. 

(As far as a general perusal of histories and 
chronicles allows, it is ascertainable that the 
writers of such are in no ways bound by con- 
vention, or any other obligation, to chronicle 
the very particular and minute behavioiir of 
those persons with whose lives they are concerned, 
especially those of an amatory nature. But it is 
to be remarked that Luttrell was no less ardent 
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a lover for all his five-and-thirty years than 
Charlotte was capable of responding or provoking 
for all her eighteen winters. Here let each have 
for his liking in the matter of imagination, and 
so rest content). 

" Ton my soul/' said Luttrell presently, " I 
believe I admire your sister." 

"You like Isabella ? " cried Charlotte ; " then 
I can certainly believe you might love me ! " 

" No," returned Luttrell ; " but she is a woman 
of profound wisdom, so profound that she per- 
ceives it not." 

" I can quite credit that, for no one else could 
either — saving yourself." 

"As a sapient instructor of youth I discern 
it. In one flash she disclosed to me what all your 
charm and sweetness had only hidden." 

" I cannot imagine what you mean ! " 

" Guess I " 

" No, indeed. How could I tell ? " 

" Why, little dear fool, that I could not do 
without you, for all my great years and superior 
wisdom, I ^yas just beginning to have my 
suspicions, but she disclosed the entire secret. 
Good soul, she little knew ! And I was to inter- 
view your father this very morning, And no 
more of last night's conduct, she'd be bound ! Such 
impudence on my part ! And now, Charlotte, 
I've capped it with the worst impudence of all." 
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" Yes, indeed, sir. Your daring is astounding. 
Fancy a gentleman of your position aspiring to 
the hand of a merchant's daughter, and one 
whose brother-in-law is an apothecary besides ! 
Effrontery, I protest I Are you sure you can 
bear it ? " she asked, half serious now. 

" If there were forty Isabellas and as many 
apothecary husbands," he returned, and laughed. 
" And are you sure that you can support the 
company of so very ancient a husband, who owns 
a dark, mysterious mansion, with who knows what 
dark and hidden chambers in it ? " 

Charlotte shook her head and smiled. " That 
house could hide no fearful secrets." 

" There are no secrets, I swear," he cried 
hastily ; " but if there were ? " 

" Oh, stupid Luttrell," laughed Charlotte, " if 
you had forty thousand secrets I should never 
pry, or if I pried I would not mind ! " 

He sighed, smiled, and carried her away up the 
street on his arm. " I can think — ^will think — 
of nothing but you and the sunshine," he said. 
" And now for papa I " 

On entering the house Charlotte discovered her 
father alone in the parlour, standing with his 
back to the room and his face to the window, 
drumming impatiently on the panes with his 
fingers. He turned sharply as she opened the 
door, crying : 
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" Any news from Archie, my lass ? " 

" No, papa," Charlotte answered with astonish- 
ment ; " the mails cannot arrive for fijll a month 
yet." 

" I ken fine," said he petulantly ; " but I'm 
looking for news of him, and within the week, 
too." 

" You have had a message from the agents ? " 
asked Charlotte. 

" No," returned Hume in a thunderous tone, 
glaring at her ; and then, falling into one of his fits 
of abstraction, began to pace the room backwards 
and forwards with bent head. It was evident 
that he was listening intently, for he heard 
Luttrell make some movement in the passage, 
where Charlotte had left him in order to announce 
his presence to her father. " Wha's yon ? " he 
cried, almost with suspicion in his voice. 

" It is Mr. Howard Luttrell," returned Charlotte, 
striving to keep her tones cold and level ; "he 
asks to see you, papa." 

"Have him in, then," said Mr. Hume, and 
retired abstractedly to the hearth-rag. 

Charlotte retreated in haste to the passage, 
bidding Luttrell enter the parlour with a sign of 
her hand ; he obeyed her signal and passed by 
her into the room. Before closing the door upon 
them she could hear her father saying in his 
quick way : 
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" I ken fine what ye 're after, Mr. Luttrell." 

Upon which she retired with still greater pre- 
cipitation into the room opposite, where she was 
relieved from the fear of Isabella by that lady's 
absence. She knelt before the hearth, striving 
to warm her hands at the flame, hands which 
were cold and trembling from other causes than 
the wintry weather. Her whole being and every 
one of her senses seemed turned into a complete 
organism for the reception of sounds only, so 
keenly alive was she now to the slightest noise. 
So that when a loud knock came on the street- 
door she was on her feet at the instant, and half 
across the room in answer to some blind impulse. 
She stopped herself with an effort, whilst she 
heard the maid-servant open the door, speak 
a few words, and presently enter the parlour. 
Immediately afterwards she came across the 
passage, and knocked on the door. 

" Your papa wants you, mistress," said she, 
putting her head round the corner ; and before 
she had completely vanished to the lower 
regions Charlotte stood before her parent in the 
parlour. 

He had crossed again to the window, and held 
a paper to the light at which he peered with 
strangely straining eyes ; it shook with the 
trembling of his hand, and flickered against the 
glass with a curious sound like the tapping beak 
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of a bird. She glanced at Luttrell, who came 
towards her, smiling ; then, glancing perplexedly 
at her father, shook his head. A whole world 
of anxiety showed itself startled in her eyes, upon 
which Luttrell shook his head again and made 
signs to show that the letter was his perplexity, 
and that there was no cause for dismay. Char- 
lotte could well guess some matter apart from 
their great business concerned her father : it 
was characteristic of the man to forget all things 
save his own. 

"Show your learning, my lass," said Mr. 
Hume, holding out the paper to Charlotte with 
that same curiously nerveless hand. " 'Tis from 
Archie, I reckon." 

Charlotte took it from his fingers, and glanced 
down the pages of scrawling penmanship to the 
signature at the end. 

" No, papa," said she hurriedly, " 'tis from the 
agents." 

" Ye 're gey slow," cried Mr. Hume, coming 
uncertainly across the room towards the fire. 

" There's bad news of Archie, I fear ! " cried 
Charlotte, turning instinctively to Luttrell. 

" Ye're a weak wumman ! " cried Hume, 
striking his hand on the mantel-board. " Gie 
it tae yon man." 

The man took the letter from her gently, glanc- 
ing quickly along the lines of writing. 
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" Scholars are aye sluggards ! " cried Mr. Hume, 
" it's character what gars . . ." Then suddenly 
he stopped in his speaking, and advancing on 
Luttrell with the ghost of his old, overbearing 
movement, he peered up into his face with eyes 
that seemed to look beyond him, taking the 
reflection of something utterly cold and keen. 

" Archie's dead," said he, as if he were reading 
the message from the letter in Luttrell's eyes. 
He put out his hand, laying it heavily on Luttrell's 
arm as though to steady himself. Then drawing 
himself up with a slow movement of his short, 
sturdy figure, he threw his head back, glaring at 
the empty room. 

"Archie was aye a contrairy bairn, and fain 
to gang his ain gait. But he had character," 
said he, and marched stiffly from the room. 

"Thank God, my dear love," cried Luttrell, 
taking Charlotte in his arms, " that I have the 
supremest right to comfort you ! " 

She answered him nothing, but rested contented 
in his embrace, and there was such melody in the 
room that the walls sank away, and the house, 
the street, the very town itself ; and they two 
at the heart of harmony stood listening to their 

joy- 

A sound of running footsteps, the hasty open- 
ing and shutting of doors, the clamour of feet 
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upon the stairs, then a succession of sharp screams 
— ^half laughter and half terror. These roused 
Luttrell and Charlotte from their dream, calling 
them out into the passage. Isabella stood at 
the stair-head, her hand clapped to the side of her 
ample bodice, her largely opened mouth making 
a dark cavity on her rubicund face. The screams 
issued from her throat in an explosion of discords 
that seemed to make the walls reverberate and 
tremble. 

Charlotte sprang at her and shook her violently 
by the shoulders. Her mouth shut in astonish- 
ment, then opened to emit one coherent phrase. 

" He's gone," she said, and sat down suddenly 
on the topmost step. She was still supremely 
ridiculous in the midst of her emotion. 

Luttrell passed into the room behind her, whose 
door stood open to the passage ; he came out 
after a moment, closing the door after him. He 
nodded silently to Charlotte, and silence sank 
upon the house. 

Mr. Hume sat by his bedside, rigid in the chair ; 
his eyes glazed but defiant yet, his hard white 
hands clenched on the wooden arms, his head 
stiffened and erect. It seemed as though he had 
borne down upon Death with the same menacing 
aspect that he had shown in life, as self-willed, 
as undef eatable in spirit. He had outfaced his 
enemy and passed beyond. 
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It would have seemed almost an absurdity to 
Charlotte to think that a spirit so vital, so forcible, 
should have passed out of existence into nothing- 
ness, even if her religion had not taught her to 
think otherwise : it was even impossible to feel 
any great grief. His had been always a disturb- 
ing presence, like the sensation of a thunder-storm 
before its arrival at his quietest, and like the 
thunder-storm itself when he was aroused. Had 
Luttrell not been with her it is possible she might 
have felt that the last family tie was broken, with a 
kind of instinctive grief incident upon the feeling ; 
for Isabella she could not even regard as a relation. 
But now, with Luttrell to love and protect her, 
she experienced only the subduing, awing influence 
that Death sheds from its black wing in passing, 

Isabella's tears, Isabella's aggressive mourning 
garments seemed almost an insult to the dead. 
The yards of black ribbon and heavy material 
that had to be made up into dresses at the greatest 
possible speed, at the expense of real manual 
toil, and under the urgency of many angry and 
abusive words, struck Charlotte as intensely 
repulsive. The preparations for the funereal 
feast were in precisely the same character. An 
abundance of viands prepared in all the disorder 
and distress of haste could not, she thought, but 
be flavoured with the ill-feeling and recrimina- 
tion which pervaded the atmosphere of the entire 
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household. Isabella was point-devise in her cloth- 
ing and the arrangement of the feast. There 
was nothing wanting, from her black-bordered 
handkerchief to the black and white paper frills 
around the cakes. She had been as minute in 
summoning all the most remote relations and 
connections of the family, people of whose very 
existence Charlotte had never dreamed, and 
whose presence wotild be nothing but an intrusion 
of the worst kind. The appearance of Samuel 
as a new relation was enough in itself to try the 
greatest forbearance : a stout, florid person as 
much like Isabella in male form as it was possible 
to be. Either appeared to have taken from the 
other their least pleasing attributes, mentally and 
physically, like some infectious disease. (The 
imagination halted, shuddering, to think what 
their offspring would be like.) It was impossible 
to forget Samuel whilst he was within the house, 
or even within a few miles of it. His personahty 
clung about a place long after he was gone, just 
as his arrogant voice echoed in one's ears hours 
after he had finished speaking. His opinion was 
sure to be the loudest and least desired, and the 
account of his doings the most insistent, though 
at the same time the least edifying. Both he 
and Isabella between them had chosen the black 
gloves for those who were to be present at the 
funeral breakfast, together with the rings and 
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brooches for relations, and much wrangling there 
had been over the selection. The order of pre- 
cedence in the cortege to and from church was 
also a matter of importance, and consequently 
one to be debated with much heat and violence 
of opinion. It struck nobody but Charlotte that 
any of this behaviour was at all out of place, and 
she did not venture to express any opinion on the 
matter except to Luttrell. In reply to that he 
had nothing to urge but that she should leave 
them the sooner. Why not run away from them 
one morning early, like the people of romance, and 
never come back again, he asked, but just roam 
from one magical continent to another until old 
age came on them and called them home ? Next ' 
week ? No, that was too soon. The week after ? 
Why, she should have no clothes ready. What I 
Charlotte being so barbaric as to think of decking 
herself out like some savage woman of the East ? 
Well, if it were so, did not Paris contain all that 
the heart of woman could long for in the way of 
modes ? Even then, woiild she not seem ungrate- 
ful to Isabella who, with all her faults, meant to 
be so kind ? A week should be allowed to the 
salving of Isabella's feelings, but not one day 
longer. They should be married quite quietly, 
almost secretly, in the red-faced church the week 
after that. Three weeks; and that was almost 
an eternity. Charlotte blushed and consented. 
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The assent of Isabella, as guardian of her sister, 
was given with her wonted exuberance of triumph. 
It was all that the good-natured soul could do 
not to plume herself openly on the success of 
her coup d'etat. In private the vicar's wife had 
had a full description of the methods employed 
to ensnare Luttrell, much to that lady's envious 
admiration. 

The days went breathlessly from one happening 
to the next, so that Charlotte felt as if she were 
being carried away passively on a swift tide, half 
dazed and scarcely knowing whether she were 
divinely happy or half afraid of her fate. It 
seemed, like all beautiful fairy tales and all 
wonderful adventures, too good to be true, and 
too true to be good. Anyhow, she felt as helpless 
as though she were bound with the most literal 
bonds, just as all feel bound when in the grip 
of great emotions or emergencies. Even Luttrell 
himself seemed more tremendous and over- 
powering ; before there had been something in 
him which appealed to her tenderness, almost to 
her pity, something which arouses that old pro- 
tective feeling in which a woman's age is doubled. 
But now that he was completely satisfied, happy, 
and trebly compelling, she felt more than ever 
young and helpless in his hands. And yet not 
for worlds would she have wished herself away 
from him, or he different in any respect. But the 
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most wonderful thing of all, perhaps, was his 
protection. 

At the long-dreaded funereal feast, as long as 
Luttrell was present Charlotte felt no horror or 
alarm. The fearful moment came when he — 
along with all the other men-folk — ^went in solemn 
procession to the church, leaving the ladies behind, 
whose sensibilities would have been too much 
wounded, and whose emotion would consequently 
have been too painful to witness. 

As it was there were a great many varieties 
of emotion displayed on this occasion, and a great 
many tears shed as to whose source it would 
perhaps be as well not to inquire — for those at 
least who are of a delicate and fastidious nature. 
There were some ladies who had seen their 
respective husbands depart in the fourth or fifth 
coach when they had deemed their dignity worthy 
the second or even the third, or whose sense of 
worth had led them to aspire as high as the first. 
And there were some who felt aggrieved at the 
necessary expense of black apparel, and others 
who desired the company of a rank in society 
different to that in which they found themselves. 
There were some who wept because it was in 
their nature, and some who shed tears over sad 
memories of their own, but for those who shed tears 
over Mr. Hume himself it is a sad fact that there 
were few — ^but perhaps it was not more sad than 
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it was little strange — ^for tliere were few present 
who had known him except as an eccentric and 
an irascible man of business. If the truth were 
known, probably Jane Cause was the one person 
who would have mourned his loss. As it was, 
Isabella had no tears to bestow except those of 
fatigue and mere emotionalism ; and Charlotte's 
were given to the memory of the few gentle words 
or softer looks that she sometimes remembered, 
regretting that there had not been more, and that 
the past had closed their account with so irrevoc- 
able a hand. 

As she sat in the darkened parlour amongst 
the society of ladies in powdered curls and shiny 
silken dresses, all speaking in low, affected voices 
to the accompaniment of lace handkerchiefs 
pointedly in evidence, it seemed to her that they 
were nothing but the merest puppets or the out- 
worn shadows of living people ; a kind of 
limiber-room to which the great showman had 
assigned them until they should be refurbished 
and called again upon the stage. The dust of 
disuse and unreality was settling down upon 
them fast. The very candle-light in the darkened 
room looked tired and thin. She tried to talk 
to one or two who looked less worn and more 
aUve than the rest, but as her voice would 
not be reduced to the necessary lowness of 
pitch she found it better to relapse into silence, 
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which the company appeared to take in a 
kindlier and more approving spirit. Isabella 
seemed an adept in the shadow conversation, 
passing from one black figure to another with low 
murmurs which they returned in kind, and an 
interchange of powdered head-shakings or the 
flutter of moth-like handkerchiefs. No one else 
in the room stirred at all, but all sat round 
like the excellent little creatures they were, 
and each one on its etiquette appointed chair, 
faded decorously in the shadows. Though 
many would have craved refreshment for 
their little puppet bodies, they were too well 
schooled to cast more than a puppet thought 
in the direction of the next room, where it 
was certain that the long-awaited feast lay 
spread. 

The entrance of the robuster puppet-gentlemen 
was to give the signal for the feast to begin; 
without them how should those delicate creatures 
who had been left behind in the dark be expected 
to partake of ans^thing so material ? But the 
next room, though duly shrouded from the day 
and the lights fitly shaded, endued the puppets 
with something more like life. Yet even here 
the voices were decorously pitched and the move- 
ments controlled. In their feasting as much as 
in their fasting Charlotte could take no part. 
They looked at her, they talked at her and across 
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her, but their words were puppet-language and 
their eyes saw only puppet-show. 

She felt as if she were sinking down through 
great depths of water, when one of the gentlemen 
came across the room to the comer where she 
stood, morally drowning, and accosted her. He 
was a little, very old gentleman, with a keen grey 
eye and legal cast of countenance. 

" I have the honour to address Miss Hume ? " 
he asked, bowing ; and there was something 
kindly courteous about him that revived the girl. 
She curtsied in assent. " My name is Bullwinkle," 
said he, " and a business friend of your lamented 
father, ma'am." 

She looked at him more curiously, something 
stirring in her memory. 

" You and I are old acquaintances, ma'am," 
he continued, " and once I had the honour to 
entertain you at my rooms. It is so very long ago 
that I scarcely like to count the time ; but my 
man Gammage is still with me." 

He was no longer a puppet, but a living voice 
out of the past, capable of bringing sleeping things 
to life, and creating strange pictures out of 
emptiness, but pictures that were even now half 
mist. 

" Yes, sir, "cried Charlotte eagerly, " I remember 
how kind you were ; " and her face flushed with 
the very pleasure of it. 
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He bowed. " And now I hear," said he, 
" that you are not going to be Miss Hume 
much longer. But no one has pointed the 
young gentleman out to me. I suppose he is 
not very far off ? " and his grey eyes twinkled 
at her benevolently. 

Charlotte looked quickly about the crowded 
room to find Luttrell, and soon discovered him 
wedged between the fireplace and two stout ladies. 
It seemed that he too could speak the puppet- 
language, but it was only a matter of the genius 
for interpretation. She showed him to Mr. 
BuUwinkle. 

" Ah," said he, and took off the glasses which 
he wore, rubbing them hastily. 

"He is not such a very young gentleman," 
Charlotte said with a smile, for the old man 
seemed somewhat disconcerted. 

" No, no, to be sure," he replied hurriedly, " but 
no doubt he is just the age you prefer. And he 
resides in London, no doubt ? " 

" No ; in the country." 

" But he is frequently in town ? " 

" He has not been back long from the continent. 
He has been abroad for some time." 

" Indeed, indeed ? I thought I knew his face. 
It seemed familiar in some way. A trick of the 
eye. No matter, ma'am, no matter ; " and with 
a strange, jerky movement he allowed himself to 
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be swallowed up into the puppet-crowd once more, 
and was gone. 

One by one the puppets, having consumed the 
appointed viands, melted away, until only a few 
who claimed some special link of kinship with the 
family remained, and they merely from a bond 
of poverty that hoped vainly for some unlikely 
mention in their late lamented kinsman's will 
and testament. This diminished party repaired 
once more into the dimly lighted parlour, waiting 
in respectful silence whilst the momentous con- 
tents of the documents were gradually revealed. 
The breathless expectancy, the tense hopeftilness 
were just as unreal to Charlotte as all the rest 
of the day's proceedings. And yet at the end of 
it all it was she who proved to be the heroine of 
the hour in the eyes of those puppets present, for 
with the exception of a few minor legacies it weis 
found that Mr. Hume had left his younger daughter 
the whole of a substantial fortune. 

Then the remaining puppets departed, with a 
mingled expression of condolence and congratu- 
lation for the legatee, and the four principals 
were left alone. Samuel and Isabella bore their 
bereavement extremely well ; disappointed they 
might be, but resentful or envious, never ! 
And this was almost noble. They too, de- 
parted to discuss the crumbs of the vacated 
feast, and Charlotte and Luttrell were left 
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alone. She turned to him with a little pitiful 
movement. 

" Oh, Luttrell," she cried, holding out both her 
hands, " are we really alive ? I feel as if they had 
buried us too." 

" You poor child ! " he said, and took her in his 
arms. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE STORY OF A DREAM 

LUTTRELL had been down to Olney for 
a few days to order some alterations in 
the house which was so soon to contain 
Charlotte. Of course, for her it was already the 
most wonderful place in the world, the sort of 
thing that people dream they possess but never 
hope to realise ; and the idea of inhabiting and 
owning it was more incredible than the wildest 
happenings in Mr. Walpole's romance. It was 
only to be thought of with sobriety of spirit and 
a curbing of the imagination for fear it should 
prove nothing but a fiction after all. No wise, 
no prudent person ever allows a full rein to their 
rapture. 

The wedding was now but two days distant. 
They were to proceed to Olney directly after the 
wedding breakfast, as there were naturally to be 
no festivities, owing to what Isabella had christened 
the " shadow of Mors." Then, after a little while 
at Olney, they would proceed to the continent, 
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where Luttrell was to introduce Charlotte to all 
his most dear delights. 

He made his appearance in the parlour just 
when Isabella had quitted it for one of her im- 
portant and lengthy interviews with the vicar's 
wife. (The results were of a varied and unex- 
pected nature, ranging from amicable tattle to 
the most bitter of dissensions or frosted innuendo. 
However, the one charming attribute of both 
ladies at this moment was their absence.) 

Their first greetings over, and a thousand things 
said that need no repetition, though no doubt 
extremely charming to both of them, Charlotte 
and Luttrell found themselves in a delightful 
pause before the window, watching the snow 
outside which had fallen thickly the night before. 
Charlotte held in her hand a letter, which, though 
usually a rare occurrence and matter for remark, 
to-day seemed to serve no better purpose than a 
toy for her playing fingers. First she coiled it 
round one hand, then round the other until the 
paper was twisted into a variety of shapes. 

" I have been thinking, Luttrell," she said, and 
paused with a smile ; "at least, perhaps I should 
have thought if I were not certain it is one of the 
worst habits in the world ! " 

" I should like to hear those thoughts," re- 
turned Luttrell, taking the paper from her hands 
and using all three objects for his own amusement. 
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" On the whole," continued Charlotte, tossing 
the curls back from her face, " perhaps I would 
rather not. They were only a dream, to say the 
truth." 

" All the better," replied Luttrell, " one dream 
is worth a mint of thoughts." 

" Before you say that you should see the things 
you are comparing, sir." 

" Oh, come now," cried he, " if you are so coy 
with your dreams I shall have to bargain for your 
thoughts." 

" It was such a queer dream," said Charlotte 
slowly, " queer because I am sure it had a meaning 
if only I could find it, and most dreams have not 
even a lost meaning." 

" I hope it is a long dream," said Luttrell, 
sighing luxuriously, "for I could wish these 
moments of listening to draw out to eternity." 

" It was a story, too," continued Charlotte, 
" but only half a story. If you could find the 
other half you would oblige me exceedingly." 

" Begin, ma'am, pray," said Luttrell, and sank 
back in a chair the better to enjoy the observation 
of her person, as she stood before him in the long 
black gown which made her fine colouring all the 
finer. 

" I dreamed that you and I were travelling 
together in some part of England that I did not 
know; we were in a post-chaise and trying to 
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reach some big town before nightfall. You urged 
the boy and he urged the horses, but all to no 
purpose, for the roads being wet and muddy we 
could go but slowly ; and the night came on very 
quickly whilst we were still struggling. The 
horses went slower and slower, and we in pro- 
portion grew more and more restless, until at 
length it seemed as if the poor beasts could crawl 
not one step further, and stopped altogether. 

" You got out of the chaise quickly at that, 
leaving me alone in the darkness inside. I could 
hear you rating the boy and he replying. He 
was surly, and told you that it was no great matter 
our not getting to the town, as there was a village 
near by with an inn where greater folks than we 
had slept . You asked him the name of the village, 
and though he answered right enough, yet I 
could not hear the name he gave. But I heard 
you repeat it after him in a curious voice, as if you 
were almost afraid. Then, ' Is there no nearer 
place ? ' you asked ; and he said there was none. 

" Then you came back to me and said we must 
walk a mile to this good inn in the village, but 
you would not tell me the name of the place, 
although I asked you. I could see you did not 
wish to tell me, and so I gave over asking you at 
once. The puddles were deep in the ruts of the 
road, and I was thinking how cold and tired I was, 
when all of a sudden we seemed to be standing 
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in the middle of a village street. You know how 
suddenly things change in dreaming. And there 
we were standing, looking up at an inn, for the 
sign creaked as it swung over our heads ; the 
yellow lights shone from the windows, but though 
I peered carefully at the board I could not see the 
sign on it because of the shadows. 

" It looked a comfortable, well-cared-for place, 
whitewashed and clean, and very different to its 
neighbour — an ancient, dreary house that stood 
some hundred paces away from it ; the space 
between formed a kind of wide lane into an empty 
field beyond. I kept on looking at the desolate 
old house and the empty lane as though there 
was something strange about them, whilst you 
went up to the door and knocked loudly. It was 
strange that I should have been so interested in 
the place, for truly there was nothing remarkable 
about it ; besides which, I was tired and cold. 
You would have thought I should have been more 
eager to get into warmth and comfort. 

" Someone soon came to your knocking, and 
you began to tell them what we wanted. But all 
the time I could not help staring at the dreary 
inn and the space between, until the well-kept 
inn and even you yourself seemed to grow further 
and further away. 

" At length you called me, and told me to go 
inside with a pleasant, kindly-faced woman who 
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stood in the doorway — ^most assuredly the inn- 
keeper's wife. I started to follow her into the 
house, but seeing that you did not come after 
me I turned back. ' Are you not coming, too ? ' 
I asked. You answered me that there was room 
for one person only in that inn, because it was so 
full of people, but that you would seek a room 
in the dreary place next door. You seemed 
troubled at the thought of leaving me, and I was 
almost afraid at the thought of your going alone 
to that sad place without me, across the empty 
lane. So I said I would rather sleep at the other 
inn with you than be in this one by myself. You 
seemed pleased at that ; so we thanked the land- 
lady and bade her good-night. 

" Then together we went to the ancient house 
and you knocked upon the door. There was only 
a faint light inside, so that I could not possibly 
see the sign over our heads, although it creaked 
as it swung. An old man came to your knocking, 
and whilst you were talking with him I remained 
somewhat behind, gazing down the dark lane 
into the empty field. The walls of both inns were 
exactly the same height and length and shape ; 
it was only in colour that they differed, and that 
difference was scarcely to be noticed in the gloom. 
I began to see, too, that both houses must be 
exactly of the same age, although one looked so 
much younger than the other. 
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" Presently you turned back to me and took 
my hand. ' You must go back to the inn over 
there after all, my dear,' you said, ' for it is just 
the same in this place ; it is so full of people that 
there is room for one person only.' I began to 
say how much rather I would sleep in this place 
and you in the other, but you pressed my hand 
and went in at the door, leaving me alone in the 
street. The woman had been standing at her 
threshold all the time, watching us curiously, 
and when I came back she welcomed me with a 
smile, leading me into the house. It was warm 
and cheerful inside, and I had a pleasant little 
room upstairs, where she brought me a fine 
supper. But I could eat nothing for thinking of 
you in the dreary place next door, and when I 
got into bed it was a long time before I could sleep. 

" It must have been about the middle of the 
night in my dream that I suddenly woke up, 
feeling that there was no more sleep in me. As 
I sat on the edge of my bed I thought I heard 
someone cr3dng outside in the passage, so I 
slipped on my dress and went out to see what it 
might be. 

" A long corridor went all along the length of 
the house from one side to the other, the windows 
of the corridor looking out upon the street so 
that one wondered how all the rooms whose doors 
opened into it upon the other hand were lighted. 
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It had not struck me until then that my room had 
no window. Beside the windows looking into 
the street, there were two at the opposite ends of 
the corridor, one looking out each way, and it 
struck me that one must give on to the lane and 
the inn where you lay. The moonlight shone 
quite clearly through the window at one end 
right down to the window overlooking the lane. 
As I could see no one in the corridor I thought I 
would go and look out at the place where you were, 
wondering if your inn had a corridor like mine 
with just such another window in it. 

" So I went to the window and looked down 
into the dark space between, and my eyes seemed 
to sink further and further down into the dark 
night, as if there were no bottom to the place at 
all. Then when I felt as if I could look no longer, 
the space between began to grow lighter and 
lighter, and Ught crept up the walls on either 
side : up, up it crept until I saw that what once 
had been nothing but a lane with an empty field 
at the end of it was a great hall set out like an 
ancient chapel, with an altar where before the 
gate led into the field, and a great doorway where 
the lane led into the street. 

" The light continued to grow upwards and 
about the walls, until presently there was only a 
gentle twilight left. After that it ceased to 
spread, and the dusk clung along the grey stones 
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to the very steps of the altar. The place was 
quite still, and at first I thought it was empty 
also ; but soon in the shadows I saw two people 
going slowly towards the steps of the altar, 
holding each other's hands. Their backs were 
turned to me so that I could not see what their 
faces were like. They went on over the grey 
stones of the hall without pausing and without 
sajdng one word ; but when they came to the 
steps the man spoke to the woman in a low, 
solemn voice, so low that I could not hear what 
he said, but the words were solemn as a prayer. 
Then the woman began to answer him in the same 
way, so that I should have thought it was a 
marriage service, only that there was no priest, 

" As soon as the woman began speaking I 
heard the same crjdng behind me which had 
wakened me out of my dream-sleep. I looked 
round, but there was no one in the corridor. The 
crying continued as the woman continued speak- 
ing ; and then I saw that there was a tiny child 
holding to her skirts in the shadow. 

" When she heard the child cr37ing it seemed as 
if the woman were startled, for she looked up 
suddenly. It was then, too, as if she became 
first aware that there was no priest. She stopped 
short in what she was saying, and began to 
tremble : I could see her hands flutter like white 
flowers in a wind. The child wailed more and 
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more, as if its heart were breaking with grief, 
and the woman turned round of a sudden. It 
was then I saw her face for the first time. And 
oh, Luttrell, — it was my own ! 

" I was so frightened in my dream that for a 
moment I hid my face in my hands to hide the 
sight of that other me in the dark, cold hall 
beneath. When I looked up again the woman was 
all alone at the altar-steps with the crying child 
beside her. Its crying seemed to fill the place 
now until my heart ached with the sound. I 
thought I could bear the pain of its pitiful sorrow 
no longer, when suddenly the woman lifted the 
child in her arms and carried it up with her into 
the darker shadows all about the altar. The 
child must have been heavy to bear, for it seemed 
as if the woman could scarcely move under the 
burden. Her shoulders were bent lower and lower, 
like an old woman's, with its weight. But now 
the child seemed almost comforted, for it only 
cried very softly. 

" Although I did not understand at all what I 
said, my whole heart was so full of pain, and my 
eyes so blinded with burning tears, that again I 
hid my face in my hands. There was no sound 
an5?where except the gentle sobbing of the child 
out of the darkness, until I felt someone touch me 
on the shoulder, and the landlady's voice said 
kindly in my ear : ' You must not sob and wail 
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like this, or it will wake all the people in my inn.' 

" ' Indeed,' I said, ' it is the child who is crying, 
and not I.' 

" ' There is no child here, poor lady,' she 
answered. 

" ' No, but down in the hall there is a wailing 
child,' I said. 

" She looked at me strangely and took my hand, 
laying it against my heart. ' Listen ! ' she said, 
and then, ' Look ! ' The wailing still went on, 
but when I turned to gaze into the space below 
there was no woman, no altar, no child : only the 
empty lane and the bare field at the end, and 
opposite the grey wall of the sad old inn. As I 
saw these things my lips parted and a cry came 
from between them. It was, indeed, I who was 
wailing softly like the little child ; I felt as if 
something sadder than sorrow herself had crept 
into my heart and laid there. 

" I looked again at the grey wall opposite, and 
now I saw that there was a window in the wall 
like the one at which I stood, and someone was 
looking out of the window and down into the hall. 
When he raised his head I saw that it was you. 
You looked at me as if, somehow, you were half 
afraid of me ; not afraid of me, perhaps, as 
askance at my sorrow. So I smiled and put out 
my hands to you. The walls seemed to draw 
closer and closer, and the space between us 
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lessened until I could almost feel your fingers in 
mine, when suddenly I awoke and it was morning. 
This time I was really and truly awake, for the 
church-bell was ringing, and Isabella was stand- 
ing over me with a letter the post had just 
brought. 

" I can find no meaning to that, I fear," said 
Luttrell, when she had finished ; " it is you who 
as seer and sorceress should best be able to read 
the riddle." He looked at her whimsically. 
" Why, you are still trembling at the thought, my 
dear ! " 

Charlotte tossed her head until her curls 
twinkled. " I believe you think it was just a 
vulgar nightmare," she cried with evident pique, 
and pouting her lips at him. 

" Oh no ; I assure you, no," he answered with 
solemn mouth and laughing eyes. " I do see a 
warning concealed in it, now I come to think 
again." 

Charlotte tried to disentangle her hands from 
his, but without any success. 

" Let me tell you how I read this riddle. Madam 
Sphinx ; and pray cease struggling, or you will 
force me to use violent measures." 

" Well, sir ? " questioned Charlotte, unappeased. 

" That when we travel, my dear, we avoid all 
inns of a sad and sorry aspect, and sleep in our 
chaise rather than give way to the blandishments 
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of any pleasant-faced landlady. It sounds to 
me like some of Spenser's quaint fantasies." 

" If you had dreamed it you would think very 
differently," returned Charlotte. 

" No doubt, my dear," he said ; " that is just 
the whole point of this subject. The dream is of 
little account, it is the dreamer who matters." 

" I shall never tell you another," she cried 
angrily, and then laughed. " But do, pray, 
leave go my hands, because I want to read you 
this letter, and if you can contrive to keep good 
for just a little while, I shall read you a little bit 
all for yourself. It is from an old friend of mine 
who says she knew you once, but now you have 
forgotten her. How could you be so ungrateful, 
Luttrell ? " 

" Come and read, then," he said ; and she sat 
down beside him on the window-seat, with their 
heads so near together that it cast quite a deep 
shadow right across the sheet of paper. 

" ' My dear young friend,' she begins." 

" Who is the lady ? " 

" Wait and see." 

" I detest waiting." 

" Her name will tell you nothing — or so, at 
least, she says." 

" Well, then, there can be no harm to tell me." 

" Oh, vain Luttrell ! I believe you are quite 
elated to find that there is some lady who 
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remembers you. Certainly a lingering and unre- 
quited affection is something we cannot all hope 
to inspire." 

" What about Sopwith ? " 

" Well," said Charlotte, chuckling, " I think 
your lady is nearly as comic as my man. Her 
name is Marshlow." 
' "I never knew a woman of the name, I vow." 

"No, I never said you did. But she was not 

married then. She was Miss But you must 

hear the letter first, before you get your message. 
' My dear young friend. Miss Burke has told me 
the solemn news of your betrothal to Mr. Howard 
Luttrell of the Great House ; and also of its 
speedily approaching culmination in the bonds of 
matrimony. I knew the gentleman in his youth, 
but hope that he may make you sincerely happy.' 
Mark the ' but,' Luttrell." 

" Mysterious female ! " said Luttrell, laughing. 
" She diverts me. Pray proceed." 

" ' I trust that you are entering on your grave 
responsibilities in no spirit of levity, but with 
meekness and resignation prepare to receive the 
cares, the burdens, and the crosses which must 
inevitably beset you on every side. I am quite 
aware that on these occasions it is the mode to 
flatter the young couple with smooth compli- 
ments and wishes for a happiness that few — ^if 
the matter were treated in a spirit of candour and 
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real Christian truth — ^would be found to have 
enjoyed. As a Christian sister I can but warn 
you. Away from me, ye flatterers and philan- 
derers ! ' " 

" Egad ! " cried Luttrell, " I fear the lady's 
husband is sadly to blame for all this." 

" Now I am come to your own particular 
message. Are you not wild with impatience to 
know the name of your forgotten charmer ? 
'Although, as I before mentioned, I knew Mr. 
Howard Luttrell in his young days, I forbear to 
send him any compliments. But I should be 
glad if you would read this letter aloud together 
as addressed to you jointly, and then, perhaps, 
you would be so obliging as to tell him that my 
name in the old days was Hannah St. John, and 
ask him if he still remembers. God have mercy 
on you both. Amen.' Do leave go your side 
of the paper, Howard, for here is a little bit in 
the corner which I cannot read when you hold 
it so tightly. Do unclench your hand ! Oh no, 
I see now that it is nothing. Something she began 
and crossed out. But are you not diverted ? 
And do you remember her now ? Pray tell me 
all about her." 

Luttrell passed his hand slowly across his 
brow and then slowly across his mouth. 

" Yes," he said very quietly, " I remember 
quite well. Where does she live now ? " 
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" In Olney, at the end of the village. And 
Mr. Marshlow is the funniest little man you ever 
saw — a Methodist of Methodists." 

He got up and began to move about the room 
restlessly, now taking up one thing from the 
table and now another. 

" I am very diverted," he said, " to hear of 
the lady again. She was not remarkable in my 
day for her serious reflections. I wonder that 
I never saw her at Olney. Almost at my gates ! " 

" She left the very day after your arrival," 
Charlotte answered, watching his movements 
with concealed distress, " and has but just re- 
turned. You might even have met her here, for 
she called on the day of papa's funeral, but did 
not come again. But you have not told me 
anjdihing yet about the work at our house. Shall 
you not sit down again and tell me ? " 

He looked at her strangely ; then returned to 
her side and began talking in his usual manner, 
half whimsical, half serious, and to Charlotte 
wholly delightful. But as soon as Isabella's 
footsteps could be heard approaching he sprang 
up and vowed he must be going. Charlotte, 
sympathising with his unspoken antipathy to her 
sister, refrained from pressing him to stay ; and 
with a long embrace they parted. 

Charlotte picked up the letter, re-read it, then 
cast it on the fire. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

MRS. MARSHLOW'S RELIGIOUS CONVICTIONS 

IT was high morning when Luttrellleft London. 
The horses had been down several times 
before they reached Newport Pagnell and 
took the road to Olney ; once the chaise had just 
missed overturning into a ditch by the merest 
stroke of good fortune. The roads wore that sullen 
and shining dun colour incident upon crushed snow 
and slowly oozing mud. A damp and warm wind 
blew in at the windows, too soft even to howl or 
whine as it so often does on these late winter 
evenings. Luttrell sat back in the shadows, the 
thick fur of his coat-collar turned up about his 
ears, his eyes passing over the landscape, but 
without retaining any permanent impression — or 
even a transitory one, for that matter. 

Even now he was half stunned by the blow 
which had so suddenly fallen. All the way 
from London he had been wondering what he 
should say to Hannah which might move her 
compassion and yet leave her jealousy unaroused. 
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He remembered so well how it had been wont to 
flare forth on the slightest provocation, some- 
times without any provocation at all ; and then 
how her head would tilt itself suddenly back- 
wards, and the blue veins stand out vividly upon 
her strong hands. He gave a motion almost of 
anger to find how even ten years could keep the 
memory of those small and intimate details so 
fresh. And yet he could have sworn that, except 
for his promise, during the last nine years at least, 
he had barely thought of her, or thought of her 
only to dismiss her more entirely from his mind. 
The mere idea of such a woman had made the 
rest distasteful. 

Of course nine years would have made great 
changes in her, but more in person than in 
character, he thought. As emotional as ever, no 
doubt ; else how had the Methodists prevailed 
to change her life so completely ? It may be 
surmised that there are few things a man dreads 
more than those feminine outbursts of emotion- 
alism ; they offended every fibre of Luttrell's 
fastidious nature, as being ungainly, brutish, and 
irrational. They had always roused his anger 
and contempt to a degree past concealing ; a fact 
which as often had provoked her to still further 
unpleasing demonstrations. If only he could con- 
trol himself sufficiently he felt sure of procuring 
from her the return of that most fatal promise. 
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Heaven knows, he had sometimes cursed his folly 
enough in past years, but never had he regretted 
it with such passion as now. He compared it 
with such a promise given to Charlotte, and 
groaned inwardly at the thought. 

They had reached the long bridge over the 
Ouse, and the sun in slowly declining westward 
showed itself for a moment between the clouds 
and its blurred reflection in the half-frozen river. 
All around the fields lay under the snow, the 
pollard willows showing bitter black against the 
whiteness of earth and sky. The place had a 
certain beauty of memory linked to it by the 
image of the Great House and Charlotte ; but 
as the horses' hoofs rang hollow over the grey 
stone arches, it struck Luttrell that less pleasing 
memories might possibly lie behind him on the 
returning journey. 

There was the shining church tower like a 
pjnramid of steel, the fluttering trees below it, 
and nearer still the mill and the square stolid- 
faced block of buildings beside the river. The 
wind blew warm and damp through the leafless 
branches with an unpleasing affectation of summer. 
That kind of heavy, perfumed breath seemed 
almost an offence at this time of the year. Pre- 
sently the chaise bowled noisily across the market- 
place and pulled up at the inn. Luttrell went 
directly into the parlour, and without removing 
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his coat called for paper and ink. Some officious 
and fussy domestic supplied them instantly ; 
but the pen needed trimming, and the paper felt 
damp or mildewed. He sat down at the table 
and could think of nothing to say for ten minutes. 
There was only one sheet of paper, and he could 
not risk a false start. 

" The shortest way is most often the best," he 
told himself, and on this occasion there could 
and should be no formality. So briefly he rein- 
troduced himself to her, and asked to be allowed 
to pay his respects to her alone at once, craving 
a few minutes' private interview on a very par- 
ticular and urgent matter. The missive was 
signed with the formula of her " most humble and 
obedient." He laughed a little at the irony of 
it all. Then he hurriedly dispatched the man to 
Mrs. Marshlow's, and stood moodily awaiting an 
answer, leaning against the fireplace, his hands 
thrust deep into his breeches' pockets. 

The answer was returned verbally. " Mrs. 
Marshlow would be pleased and honoured to 
receive Mr. Howard Luttrell at once, if he would 
take tea with her." Howard took up his hat 
and went straight out into the market-place, the 
man having given him the right direction. The 
chaise was to proceed to the Great House and 
wait for him there. He was not sure, he told the 
driver, whether he should require to be carried 
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back that same evening to London or no. It 
depended on certain improvements in the house 
being brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 

It struck him that there must be something 
strange in his manner or appearance by the odd 
way in which the man glanced at him before he 
drove off. Probably they thought him drunk, 
which would have seemed strange in no other 
man, but must seem so to those who had heard of 
his eccentric habit of sobriety. Or perhaps it 
was put down to Luttrell madness. He shrugged 
his shoulders at the thought and proceeded rapidly 
down the street. 

It seemed strange that Charlotte might have 
been here too but for the sudden decease of Jane 
Cause. If only it had been one of their delightful 
evenings to which he was going ! And what 
would Charlotte do in such a case ? And what 
would she say if Mrs. Marshlow ever revealed the 
secret of their past ? Hannah would not be able 
to work much harm whilst they were on their 
wedding-tour, and in that time he would strive 
to win from Charlotte such an affection as no 
blow could shatter. 

He had come now to the house where it stood 
square to the street, with the three prim little 
steps which led up to the door and the five square 
windows which looked down in harsh symmetry 
of design. To begin with, the house was as unlike 
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Hannah as could be, he thought. It was repellent 
in its rigidity and want of colour ; the greyness 
of the stone almost smelt of cold. He felt dis- 
turbed and perplexed already, when he remem- 
bered her past declamations against gloom and 
cheerlessness. No doubt it would be different 
inside ; and this might all be due to the unknown 
qualities of Mr. Marshlow. 

Luttrell knocked on the door with his cane, and 
at once there appeared a flickering light within 
the fan-shaped glass over the lintel. A very 
young maid admitted him, in a very scared and 
shamefaced sense of confusion, and with a 
mimibled word led him down the dark passage 
into the hall beyond. There was a strangely 
unpleasant odour of stale food and unopened 
windows current throughout the place in a kind 
of suggestive undertone, more repellent than if 
it had been of a really aggressive nature. With 
unwillingness he deposited his hat and coat upon 
the maid's bare arms ; her kerchief and apron 
were somewhat soiled, her shoes down at heel. 
He had never before known himself so alive or 
sensitive to details. 

The door of the parlour was thrown open by 
the encumbered damsel with a clamorous jerk, 
which Luttrell felt it would have been impossible 
for any other mortal to evoke, and his name 
announced in blurred accents that sounded like 
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nothing so much as the most perfect gibberish. 
There was a slight rustling heard on the other 
side of the threshold and the sound of something 
falling in the grate. Then Luttrell evaded an 
unlooked-for stampede on the part of the domestic 
and stepped into the room. 

Firelight was the principal medium of observa- 
tion in the place, mingled with the very ineffective 
daylight through two windows at the opposite 
ends of the room. But it was a bare place, and it 
would have been unnecessary to illuminate it 
further — the dimness was even merciful, perhaps. 
Two people stood side by side near the hearth, 
and as Luttrell appeared one of them advanced 
to meet him with an outstretched hand. Luttrell 
looked at her uncertainly as he came rapidly 
forward. 

" How pleasant to meet an old friend," said 
the voice he did not recognise — hard, rather 
shrill, and more than a little nasal. " My hus- 
band, whom you have not met. Mr, Marshlow — 
Mr. Howard Luttrell : Mr. Howard Luttrell — 
Mr. Marshlow." 

" Honoured, I'm sure, sir," said the second 
individual, now coming forward with a fat red 
hand uncertainly seeking for Luttrell's, and 
stumbling over some object which did not appear, 
unless it were his own solid foot, " Very hon- 
oured indeed, most honoured, I'm sure," he 
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continued in a kind of crescendo of appreciation. 
Luttrell allowed the fat hand to guide him to a 
seat near the fireplace, into which it appeared 
that Mr. Marshlow had recently deposited his 
snuff-box, contents foremost. He was a man 
with a portentous face, a portentous figure, and 
legs of an unfortunate shortness that was almost 
startling. He seemed to be blowing out his 
cheeks continually in the hope, Luttrell thought, 
of adding to his stature, or rather to the extension 
of his nether limbs. 

Mrs. Marshlow had moved over to the heavy 
table in the centre of the room, where tea was 
outspread. She stood there in her dark stuff 
gown, her strong hands busy amongst the various 
objects before her, and Luttrell watched her with 
a horrified complexity of feeling, searching for 
something that might be ever so little familiar. 
He looked at her face, pale and massive upon 
the horrible background of her inustard-coloured 
walls ; the forehead was furrowed with one deep 
line in between the eyes at the root of the nose, 
whose firm outhne was still brilliantly perfect as 
ever, but more solid, as if carved in marble instead 
of moulded in porcelain. The whole texture and 
modelling of the face had thickened, gained in 
force but lost in beauty ; the chin was thrust 
forward in a perpetual tilted fashion that once 
had been only an occasional gesture. 
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Whilst Mr. Marshlow was offering the small 
change of remarks upon the inclement weather in 
return for those of his own, Luttrell continued to 
ponder the subtler changes in the woman before 
him. He had turned his glance away from her 
now, and was reconstructing her appearance in 
the fire. He felt sure that the change was 
entirely due to the passing of years, or the 
plainer, more severe style of her dress. It would 
not be possible either to say from her expression 
that she had been through any great trouble or 
unhappiness ; there was nothing about her to 
suggest such a thing. 

" I always tell Hannah that the mud hereabouts 
is thicker than anywhere in the kingdom besides," 
Mr. Marshlow was saying, puffing himself out on 
the edge of his chair ; once deeply wedged be- 
tween its arms one was convinced he would never 
extricate himself again, but he was too prudent to 
risk the catastrophe. Hannah's shadow moved 
slowly across the mat before the fender, and 
Hannah's strong hand proffered Luttrell his cup 
of tea. He knew now what she had lost at the 
sight of those firm, long fingers that might almost 
have been those of a man. She had lost all 
femininity. There was nothing now on which 
he could count, even should this maundering 
husband of hers go and leave them free to make 
his appeal. 
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" And I always tell John," said Mrs. Marshlow 
in her hard, even voice with its ascending nasal 
twang, " that he should be thankful the Lord has 
spared him to be spattered, poor worm of earth 
that he is — as we all are," she added with 
emphasis. 

" Ay, ay," returned John mournfully, and 
puffing himself out again with extra vehemence, 
shaking his head at the same time, " when I 
think that I myself am no more than the mud of 
the highway, how shall I exalt myself against 
it ? You are right, Hannah. Mr. Luttrell, sir, 
I am sure we are all agreed in that ? " 

" Certainly, certainly," said Luttrell, " I am 
quite agreeable to consider myself in precisely the 
same light as yourselves." 

Mr. Marshlow cocked his head on one side, and 
contemplated Luttrell's breeches with their hand- 
some knee-buckles in rather a pointed manner. 

" And yet, sir, " said he, folding his fat hands one 
upon the other, " when I consider how we strive 
and vie with one another to adorn this earthly 
tabernacle, this thing of slime and food at length 
for putrefaction, how am I amazed and morti- 
fied—mortified, sir, at the vanity of human 
desires." 

Luttrell glanced round at Mrs. Marshlow. She 
was seated at the table behind the tea-pot, look- 
ing at her husband and Luttrell with a kind of 
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impersonal contempt that seemed to echo her 
husband's remarks even while she disdained them. 
■" Yes, John," she said, " and how we feed the 
creature " — John looked a little self-conscious 
and uneasy — " and pander to its comforts, as 
though the tempter did not lurk in ever3rthing 
we touch to poison and destroy." 

" Ah yes," sighed Mr. Marshlow, recovering 
himself. " Do you not think, Mr. Luttrell, 
when you eat or drink, that each morsel may be 
the last, and hardly shall the teeth have closed 
upon the coveted titbit than the soul may be 
speeding on the way to its awful doom ? " 

" I confess," returned Luttrell, " that I am not 
often prone to such sobering reflections." 

" That I can well believe," Mrs. Marshlow here 
interposed, "unless like myself, sir, you have 
changed with the passing of years. John, do 
you not remember the sinful and worldly state 
in which you found me ? Such is Mr. Luttrell." 
Then turning suddenly again to Luttrell : " But 
even then, sir, though reduced in worldly cir- 
cumstances, I had already repented and taken 
a step backward from the broad way to destruc- 
tion on which we first met." 

" Hush, hush, Hannah ! " said Mr. Marshlow, 
mildly raising his hand. " Let us not vaunt 
ourselves too much on our retmn to virtue, for 
even in this there is a snare of self-glorification." 

T 
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Luttrell knitted his brows. A curious light 
had come into Hannah's eyes when last she spoke, 
a faint gleam of that emotion which he had seen 
evoked by other passions in other days. He 
crossed his left leg over his right, uncrossed them 
uneasily, and then crossed the right over the left 
in reversed position. 

" True, John," she replied, casting a half- 
glance at Luttrell under lowered lids ; and at the 
same time there came a look of satisfaction upon 
her face which he could almost have thought was 
an expression of pleasure at his discomfiture and 
bewilderment. For a moment her voice sounded 
full of a meek unctuousness, but when she spoke 
again it had gone completely. "It is time for 
your meeting," she said ; " you had best be going 
or you will be late." 

" Do you not accompany me — nor Mr. Luttrell 
neither ? " inquired Mr. Marshlow, arising and 
with some difficulty balancing his body on the 
inadequate limbs at his disposal. 

" No, husband," returned Hannah smoothly, 
" I shall stay with our guest. Hospitality allows 
my absence, I believe." 

" I see, I see," cried Mr. Marshlow cheerfully, 
" our little bright and friendly, holy chats are not 
yet agreeable to Mr, Luttrell. You are young 
still, sir, but be warned in time. We are old 
already, and cannot afford to lose one precious 
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moment ; " with which salutation, and a hope 
that he might still find his guest there on his 
return from meeting, Mr. Marshlow retired from 
the room, leaving his wife and Luttrell silently 
confronting one another, 

Mrs. Marshlow seated herself once more behind 
the tea-things at tlie table, but Luttrell remained 
standing with his back to the fireplace, apparently 
examining the rug. Unfortunately for him he 
had begun to wonder whom he should address — 
the unseen and once intimate companion, or the 
visible and complete stranger now sitting silently 
before him. As a rule he was not at a loss for 
words, and notably not in an emergency. He 
felt angered but helpless, like someone trying to 
speak with a friend in a howling crowd, or striving 
to trace some familiar way through the denseness 
of a rolling fog. As for Mrs. Marshlow, she made 
no sign at all, but sat with those strong hands 
folded on her lap, her level gaze bent straight 
before her on the teaspoons. The dark room had 
grown a little darker, 

LuttreU, feeling that he must plunge in rashly, 
Without hope and without fear, spoke at length 
without looking up at her : 

" You got my note, just as I got your message," 
he said, and hoped that she would make some kind 
of response. As it was she merely bowed her head 
in assent. He looked up then, and saw the 
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shadow of the heavy white cap nod in concert 
with her on the wall behind. 

" You saw that I asked for a few minutes of 
private conversation on a very important 
matter ? " 

Again she nodded her head, but no more. 

" I suppose you heard of my — of our betrothal 
from Miss Burke ? " he continued steadily, now 
watching the heavy furrowed line upon her fore- 
head. 

She looked up at him slowly. " Your betrothal 
to Charlotte Hume ? " she repeated after him in 
a fiat, expressionless tone, then was silent again. 

"To Miss Hume," he corrected hurriedly. 
Somehow the sound of her own name on Mrs. 
Marshlow's lips was acutely hateful to him. " It 
was about this that I came," he continued, and 
moved one step forward across the mat. 

" Indeed," she rejoined, in a voice that implied 
unconcern and no little coldness, whilst her gaze 
returned to its untroubled survey of the spoons, 
including even a temporary digression to the 
tea-urn and caddy. 

" She is a very charming young woman," he 
said, trying to control his voice, " and we are 
more attached to one another than I can possibly 
convey to you in words." He paused a moment 
and then went on. " She is quite alone in the 
world, almost entirely friendless ; and, worst of 
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all, she is blest, or cursed, with more than the 
usual share of beauty and riches. And so young, " 
he added, with the half-smile twisting his lips a 
little. Mrs. Marshlow heard the smile in his 
voice without raising her eyes. The strange 
light tinged by the jaundiced wall-paper made the 
shadows murkily green around her features. 

" Go on," she said as he paused for a moment, 
" tell me more about her." 

" You must know quite well what she looks 
like," he continued, now commencing to feel a 
little encouraged, " having seen her so often about 
this place ; so that you know ever57thing, from 
the topmost curl on her golden head to the arched 
instep of her little feet : such funny, swift-going 
feet. She is like a bird, isn't she ? — is it a robin 
or a wagtail ? — ^something very soft and bright 
and quick." He almost laughed at the pleasure 
of his own picture, and then stopped suddenly 
to take up his theme at a different point. " Well, 
then, with all that charm, that young ingenuous- 
ness, don't you think she needs the most tender 
care that anyone could give ? " He came across 
to the table and stood with one hand upon it, 
gazing earnestly at Mrs. Marshlow. Her expres- 
sion never changed for one moment. " Both her 
father and mother are dead, and there is no one 
to look after her except a sister — ^the most vulgar, 
coarse-souled creature that ever breathed. It is 
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a shame that anyone should be so destitute of 
friends. A poor little thing with so much sensi- 
bility, capable of so much affection, and fitted for 
everjH;hing that is best in the world ! And yet 
so lonely ! Do you not think it would be a man's 
duty, even if it were not his most sacred 
pleasure ..." 

" To befriend her ? " said Mrs. Marshlow. 

" To marry her, if she would have him," replied 
Luttrell, looking down. And as his gaze lowered 
Mrs. Marshlow turned hers up towards him. 

" Go on," she said again. " I understand the 
lady's father has been dead only three weeks. 
You are very quick in your determination." 

" No," rejoined Luttrell, " I was quite slow, 
until one day something happened suddenly, and 
I saw. Since then I . . . " 

" You have satisfied yourself that you are her 
best protector ? " interrupted Mrs. Marshlow in 
her quick, nasal tone. There was a sort of sneer 
in her voice, but nothing in her face. 

" I was satisfied that there was no one who 
would care for her more truly," he replied, so 
low that the ashes dropping in the grate sounded 
with a tinkling noise almost above his tones. 
" I have something of what the world accounts 
for good in the way of position and possessions ; 
that I can offer her, though indeed she cares for 
them as little as I do. And I, too, have known 
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what it is to be lonely. It would be my greatest 
joy, my most constant care to see that she was 
never so again. You may be sure that before 
I asked her to be my wife I asked myself a thou- 
sand times whether there was one selfish reason 
in all my love for her ; and each time I could 
honestly — ^yes, most honestly — assure myself that 
there was none. Though now, perhaps," he 
added after a pause, and smiling in the old twisted 
way that Hannah had always so well remem- 
bered, " there is some selfishness crept in, and I 
doubt if I could give her up for anjrthing in 
heaven or hell. And it's in the name of all 
honour, all unselfishness — ^all love, Hannah, that 
I ask you to give me back my word." His 
voice rang clear through the darkening room as 
the shadows crept up from the corners and 
combined to blot out daylight, firelight, and all 
brightness. 

" Will you ? " he asked, and his strong voice 
sounded stronger, then fell silent in waiting for 
her answer. 

The head with its white cap tilted back sud- 
denly as of old ; he could see the skin on the 
expanse of neck uncovered beneath the cap- 
strings, yellow and hard, where once it had been 
softly white and tender. Then it tilted sideways 
and away from him so that he could see nothing 
of her features, only the dark damp curls of her 
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hair. He waited silently, and she as silently 
withheld her answer. He watched the strong 
hands grasp the arms of the chair in which she 
sat, the blue veins standing out as she made ready 
to rise. She was going to face him at last. She 
rose and turned slowly. 

" No." she said. 

" No ? " He repeated it after her confusedly. 

She looked at him indifferently with a level 
stare from her large bright eyes ; her mouth had 
closed firmly on the word and said no more. 

" Impossible ! " he cried. " Why ? You your- 
self are married." 

" Certainly," she answered smoothly, " and I 
am sure I should be the very last to deny it." 

" Then you cannot refuse me," he returned 
hotly. 

" I heard it reputed," said Mrs. Marshlow, 
" that you set no great store by the authority or 
institutions of the Church." 

" Nor do I, as such," replied Luttrell quickly ; 
" but she thinks differently, and the world shall 
have no reproaches to fling at her if I can help it. 
For myself nothing could bind me more than my 
word, where or when ever given. You know that. 
Or why else should I be here ? " 

Mrs. Marshlow watched his face grow stormy 
and his eyes darken, for they were almost on a 
level with hers, and though the table lay between 
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he seemed to be nearer, as objects appear to 
draw closer under lowering skies. 

" Then you should persuade her to your way 
of thinking," she said. 

He looked at her, doubting, unable to believe 
her meaning. 

" You are Joking — ^trying me ? " he asked 
violently. 

" Really ! Why should I either joke or try 
you ? " 

" Then you mean what you say ? " 

" Certainly. I am no prevaricator." 

" Then you are the very fiend ! " he cried. 

" I am a sinner, Luttrell, like yourself," she 
replied, the curious light again and for the second 
time coming back into her eyes. " But, unlike 
you, I am repentant." 

He brought his fist down upon the table so that 
every cup and plate and spoon rattled together, 
echoing with his laugh, violent and discordant too. 

"So it seems there is some difference ! " 
he cried. " Does your husband know what 
you were ? " 

" He does," she said. " Do not think that you 
can threaten me through him. You should have 
thought of this before you asked the young lady 
to marry you," she continued in her harsh, nasal 
way. " Did you only remember your word upon 
my reminder ? " 
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" I thought of you as dead," he replied. 

" As no doubt you wished, and do wish at this 
moment. I am already murdered in your mind. 
But I have been spared for a time. A brand 
snatched from the burning." 

Suddenly he looked at her, leaning forward 
across the table and eagerly scanning every line 
of her face. 

" By God, Hannah ! " he cried, " I believe 
you are jealous of her, just as you used to be 
jealous of people in old days, and when there 
was no reason either." 

" Oh, lud, Luttrell ! " she exclaimed in the 
old voice he remembered, and laughed in his 
face. Then in a moment the flash of her former 
self was gone again, and Mrs. Marshlow looked 
at him once more with her cold, dark eyes, and 
the black curls hanging heavily beside the deep 
shadows on her brow. 

" Jealous, you poor wretch ! " she cried, her 
lips snapping together over the even teeth be- 
tween. " Do you think it is I who stand between 
you and your word ? Heathen and infidel that 
you are ! To whom do you not think it was 
given, when you swore to me so solemnly that 
so long as I lived — so help you God ! — you would 
marry no other woman ? Do you think I can 
give you back what belongs to the Almighty ? 
Do what you please, you would still be damned. 
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But if, indeed, you still think that it is possible 
for me to do so, then I tell you, I withhold it 
from you for the salvation of your soul. Take 
her and live with her in sin if you will ; but if 
I allowed you to perjure yourself your sin would 
be on my head also." 

" You and I are what we have made one 
another," cried Luttrell ; " but that you should 
have power to make her happy or wretched ..." 

" Then this will make her suffer ! " exclaimed 
Mrs. Marshlow. " She does care for you ? " 

" Yes," said Luttrell, " by all that's wonderful, 
she does." 

Mrs. Marshlow sank back into her chair again, 
her face cold and composed as if it had never 
been stirred into life. 

" Well, sir," she said, " you are answered." 

" I will take no answer but ' yes,' " cried 
Luttrell, "though I have to wait all night 
for it." 

" Then you may wait for it, sir, for I would go 
to my grave sajdng ' no.' No, sir, and no again," 
she said, " and you may believe or not as you 
please, for I never swear. My nay is nay, and 
my yea, yea." She folded her hands tightly over 
her knees, lowered her eyes to the tea-tray once 
more, and sat immovable. 

" Hannah," said Luttrell, " won't you . . . ? " 

She tilted up her chin so that he could see the 
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whole of her white face by the light of the flicker- 
ing fire against the greenish darkness of the walls. 
He knew then that there was nothing more to 
say. He turned from her, avoiding the sight of 
the hard yellow throat, and with his hands 
clenched tightly behind him he left her sitting 
in the gloom. 

Mrs. Marshlow heard the doors shut behind 
him one after the other, and still she sat immov- 
able ; only on the harsh, self-righteous mouth 
there came the merest shadow of a self-satisfied 
smile ; as who should say, " The heathen are 
routed and spoiled." 
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CHAPTER XIV 
charlotte's profession of faith 

You have only to sit up throughout the 
length of one long night in some old 
house to know its whole soul, and that 
old house, perhaps, only the home of strangers. 
It is an incomparable adventure reserved for 
the minority of people, though it is likely that 
even the majority are aware of some slight growth 
of perception within them which vanishes with 
the sun. It is the sensation of going back to some 
old, lost country unseen since the early days of 
one's childhood, when the memory is roused in 
one vivid flash, enlarged by a store of recollec- 
tions that till then lay sleeping. But the memory 
which goes back through centuries, plunging 
into a coil of years that unwinds slowly some- 
times, sometimes spreading out suddenly in one 
shining expanse, that is this same sensation, but 
magnified a thousandfold. To follow backward 
along this chain of linked perceptions until the 
memory recoils upon itself, then to retrace the 
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succeeding movements — ^link by link — until once 
more all are counted over in due order and 
followed to their final point — the existing per- 
sonality and soul which has perceived and 
reviewed it all. 

That was Luttrell's experience in the darkness 
of the night following on his interview with Mrs. 
Marshlow. He had sat in the old dining-room 
beneath the old portraits, whilst the snow fell 
rhythmically beyond the uncurtained windows, 
and the fire blackened and tinkled into ashes on 
the hearth beside hira. The absolute whiteness 
and hushed silence of the world outside only 
made the transit of memory more easy. The 
mysterious, continual passing of the snowflakes 
behind the blue panes of glass, the invading cold 
which crept gradually over the room, these, 
combating the protecting walls and kindly 
hearth-stone, made him doubly conscious of this 
place which had sheltered so many of his race. 
He was aware how each room, the planning of 
certain gables, the wide sweep of the stairs, the 
welcoming aspect of the porch, stood for the 
personality of the men who had willed each part 
of this completed work. For his was a house 
that showed essentially the growth of centuries, 
where each succeeding generation left its record 
in additional comfort or effort of ornamentation. 

Along with the mark of their personality upon 
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the fabric of this house each one of these men 
looked down upon him from the walls, for as 
far as when painters could be found to hmn 
their features ; and further than that, of the men 
for whom no painter had portrayed their persons, 
there hung instead about the ways and windows 
of the place faithful traditions which wove them- 
selves into imaginary likenesses. 

As he had known them, in person and by hear- 
say from his cradle onward, they were people 
of widely divergent characteristics, with one 
resemblance of feature and tradition that in the 
end rendered them the more strangely alike. 
Through nearly every one of those faces of men 
and women of the race there showed that twisted 
expression, half cynical, half tender, wholly 
humorous, which lurked either in narrowed 
eyelids or firm-cut mouth. And for the resem- 
blance in personality there stood that irrevocable 
power never to swerve from the word once given. 
Wild they had been, reckless in many ways, 
which here gave birth to a saint, here to a sinner 
more than ordinary; and in days when faith 
in the Almighty was held to be the one way of 
salvation and by one way only, some of these 
men had shown a kind of savage scepticism, and 
a wild groping after some different ideal that had 
obtained for them a darkened and superstitious 
reputation. But their creed, visible in that one 
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particular alone, saved them in the estimation 
of their neighbom's, and became a stumbling- 
block to many who had otherwise pronounced 
them whoUy unregenerate. For this same creed, 
or code, whatever it might be, had led to deeds 
of no small sacrifice, and a kind of fierce 
nobility or chivalry that stirred the imagination, 
raising up admiration out of perplexity and 
wonder. 

All in witnessing to the crowding memories of 
these people Luttrell knew himself bound also 
by the same tie that bound them : something 
revealed itself within him that was stronger than 
his will, and mightier far than any mere incli- 
nation. It was more potent than tradition, and 
more enduring than instinct : something which, 
if sacrificed, would leave a void so black and 
silent that its very contemplation was a horror 
beyond words — as if eyes the most brilliant 
were suddenly stricken with darkness, or a voice 
that was raised for ever in clear inspiration were 
choked into silence in the midst of its speaking. 
It was summed up in the decision, as the weary 
dawn came on and spread upwards over the leafless 
trees, that indeed he also could never go back 
upon his word once given. 

The snow had ceased and lay deep about the 
house. The night-clouds turned from black to 
purple, and from purple to an iron hue where the 
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sunlight supervened. The iron hue softened, 
lightened, and a cold yellow light came up all 
across the eastern sky and lay along the snowy 
fields. Here and there the snow began to melt 
and lay wrinMed where shining pools began to 
form. LuttreU went over to the casement and 
flung it open. He had dozed a little towards 
morning, and the cold air cut through him with 
a wakening thrill. He leaned against the sash 
and watched the shrouded fountain with a wry 
kind of smile. His face wore the same white 
and yellowed tint. 

There was the sound of tramping, sliding feet 
on the drive. It was seven o'clock, and the men 
were coming to their work. The wry smile was 
all for these now unnecessary preparations ; for 
there could be no bride to bring home to the old 
house. But if there had been some ironic, silent 
onlooker at this interplay and conflict, now with 
religious convictions on the part of a woman, 
now with a code of honour on the part of a man, 
perhaps they too would have smiled wrily and 
with pale lips. There surely is such a spirit of 
irony ; sometimes its laughter is to be heard in 
a far distant echo, as at some titanic joke beyond 
the world's end. It did not occur to LuttreU 
that, bitterly as he might curse Hannah for the 
immovability of her religious convictions, there 
was something within him also as little capable 

u 
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of being shaken — as much a weapon for defence 
or injury as ever hers might be. 

He went upstairs wearily, with the sound of 
the hammers and tools of the workmen sounding 
tauntingly in his ears. The whole place lay like 
a burden upon him ; and before him lay the long 
ceremony of dressing, with the curhng and 
powdering of his hair, the particular tying of his 
cravat, and the almost unendurable chatter of 
his valet. 

At least he had expected the usual chatter, 
but after having ordered his breakfast, and the 
chaise almost immediately afterwards, the man 
became silent. 

" The workmen out o' doors can do little this 
morning, sir, I'm afraid," he remarked presently. 

" You may tell them," said Luttrell, " to stop 
work altogether until they hear from me further." 

The man stopped with curling-iron poised 
imcertainly in the air for one second — for one 
fraction of a second — and continued smoothly. 

" I'm afraid you will have some difficulty in 
getting back to town, sir," he said. 

" I shall get there, nevertheless," replied 
Luttrell with finality, and the valet said no more. 

The chaise was round before Luttrell had had 
his breakfast ; he left it practically untasted, 
and went down to the door at once. As he stood 
putting on his coat in the hall a workman came 
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up to him holding something in his outstretched 
hand. He pulled his forelock and stood looking 
confusedly down at Luttrell's elegant leather 
boots. 

" I'm mighty sorry, sir," said he at length. 
" but I'm afraid I've chipped the nose off of this 
little image, though the piece isn't nowhere to 
be found." 

Luttrell looked at the object the man carried ; 
it was the head of Psyche that Charlotte had 
admired once long ago — ^the Psyche of shattered 
beauty, the shadowed soul. He took it tenderly 
from the man's palm and placed it inside his 
coat pocket. 

" It was broken hundreds of years ago," he 
answered, laughing, " and you'd have to go a 
thousand miles or more to find the chip. But 
I'll take it to London with me to get mended ; 
and I'm glad of the reminder. Thank you, my 
man." And he went off down the steps quickly, 
leaving his three-cornered hat and gloves lying 
on the table. 

The horses started wearily through the snow, 
urged on by the driver ; it seemed as if they would 
never move. The valet ran after the chaise, 
thrusting his forgotten hat and gloves in through 
the window. Then the chaise bumped noisily, 
with groaning and straining of straps and frame- 
work through the gateway. The long road to 
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London lay before them, a white blank crossed 
with two lines of brown, where cart-wheels had 
crushed the snow. 

Whilst Luttrell was making his slow and 
wearisome approach towards London in the yellow 
chaise, Isabella and Charlotte were sitting talking 
together in the dining-parlour. Or, to be more 
accurate, Isabella was talking, with the belief 
that Charlotte listened and made suitable replies. 
They had retired thither from the front room after 
tea, because Isabella said she wished to repose 
herself before the fatigues of to-morrow's wedding. 
The query arises as to what such women as 
Isabella consider repose ; it surely differs from 
the mere dictionary definition. 

She had not ceased from a perpetual flow of 
remarks since early morning ; and Charlotte, 
who had been seeking refuge from the pursuing 
tide by roaming from room to room, found herself 
entrapped and transfixed on the point of her sister's 
tongue. It was a harassing, rather than a formid- 
able weapon. 

" Oh lud, Chatty my dear," she was sa3dng, 
' ' do pray come away from the window, or you 
will catch a cold and appear at the wedding to- 
morrow with a red nose, and whoever heard of 
an5d;hing so frightful as a bride with a red nose ? 
I'm sure Luttrell would think twice of saying 
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' yes ' when the parson asks him his questions 
if he was to see you like that. Now, do come 
away from watching the snow. I thought I 
heard your teeth chatter already ; and then I 
shall have to run upstairs for some of the cordial 
I always give to Samuel when he has a cold, or 
the gout. It is excellent for either. Weren't 
those your teeth I heard chattering, or was it 
that old door handle that the coffin bumped 
against when they carried poor papa. . . . ? 
But there, it isn't lucky to talk about such things 
just before a wedding ; and no disrespect to poor 
papa neither." 

Two tiny flakes of snow detached themselves 
from a dark cloud and came floating slowly down- 
wards past the window. There was such a curious 
silence in the street that Charlotte fancied she 
could almost have heard them fall upon the 
window-sill. 

" Oh, do come away from staring at nothing 
whatever, and drumming with your knuckles on 
the window as if it was a harpsichord ! Not that 
I ever regretted not learning to play the thing," 
continued Isabella ; " what I like is a halfpenny 
ballad that you can buy any day in the streets 
with a good air to it, and a chorus that's easy 
to remember — ' fol-de-rol-lol-de-lol-ay,' or some- 
thing pretty and fanciful like that ! " 

" Did you think you heard wheels coming down 
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the street ? " asked Charlotte, suddenly laying 
her ear against the cold glass. 

" No," replied Isabella, and it was scarcely to 
be wondered at on the whole. " But don't you 
believe that it's Luttrell ; because if he's like 
Samuel — ^and I ought to know something about 
men by this time — ^he'll be having a final fling 
with his friends, just to keep his spirits up a bit 
for the terrible ordeal to-morrow morning. You 
should have seen Samuel ; he was much more 
scared than I was, poor fellow ! And that's why 
Luttrell hasn't been near you these last two days, 
I'll be bound." 

Here she uttered a piercing shriek, for Char- 
lotte had thrown up the sash and leaned out into 
the twilight ; a little eddy of snow like a thin 
wisp of smoke blew into the room across her 
face. Outside the street lay calm and composed 
into the utmost quiet and restfulness. She shut 
the window, and turned to Isabella with a sigh. 

" No," she said ; " it is only a boy come to the 
door with a large band-box." 

" Your wedding-gown ! " cried Isabella, spring- 
ing up, and casting the tambour frame with which 
she had been trifling for the last ten minutes to 
the floor. " Lord ! we mustn't let that wait one 
moment longer in the snow." 

Charlotte had never seen her move with more 
celerity than she now exhibited on her flight to 
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the door. It slammed behind her with a sound 
like thunder in the exaggerated quiet. Char- 
lotte's thoughts went back to the gates in the 
Temple of Janus. She could hear Luttrell's 
voice again : " Is it peace now or war ? " She 
moved once more to the window and peered out 
into the luminous twilight, for the memory of 
his words seemed to draw him closer. 

She threw up the sash a second time and lis- 
tened ; the boy was shuffling away out of sight, 
leaving brown tracks behind him on the whitened 
stones. There was no one else in the street, only 
the wind whined a little over the chimney-pots. 
She shut the window quickly ; something had 
fallen with a thud against the door, followed by 
Isabella's voice calling on her to open. Isabella 
burst in with a large box in her arms. She had 
already half opened the lid, and a stream of paper, 
ribbon, and lace trickled feebly from the opening. 

" Snuff the candles," she now commanded, 
" and set them on the mantel-shelf : then we wili 
pull the blinds so as to shut out Tom Pry, and then 
you shall put it on." 

Charlotte shook her head. " That were vastly 
unlucky," she said. Isabella banged down the 
box upon the table and proceeded to darken the 
room herself. The firelight at once spread 
cheerfully all through the place, suffusing it with 
that charmed and friendly glow ; there were 
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thick shadows on the ceiling now, and the grand- 
father clock in the corner ticked with a more 
paternal sound of good-will. 

" Come now," cried Isabella, " do not you be 
a little fool, my dear ! and I'll just rip a piece of 
lace off the shoulder here ; so that you mayn't 
feel you've put it on finished before your wedding. 
It's easy to trick Bad Luck, when you come to 
think a bit ! " 

She dandled the shining white garment before 
Charlotte's eyes as if it had been a baby. 

" Come now," she said again ; and as Char- 
lotte showed no signs of forcible resistance, un- 
fastened the gown she was wearing, and passed 
the wonderful white robe over her head. 

" Lord, oh Lord ! " she cried, sinking into a 
chair near the table, " what an angel of light you 
do look, to be siure ! I must say I never could 
think where we got our looks from ; for poor 
mother was a poor, puny thing, and father was 
undersized for a man, though strong. Not that 
I'm saying any ill of them ! " she hastened to 
add, as if either of them might have come in at 
the instant and felt wounded in their pride. 

Charlotte stood white and still beside the fire, 
the glow falling red about her until the warmth 
gradually crept up to her face and shone in her 
eyes. She could not bear that Isabella should 
see her face at that moment, and turned away 
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to hide it against the mantel-shelf : there were 
tears in her eyes, somehow, though she could not 
guess their reason. 

" That's right ! " cried Isabella gleefully. 
" Turn round now and let me see how it hangs 
at the back. Fine, I declare ! Well, there's 
nothing for you to be afraid of now when you see 
Luttrell to-morrow ! But, mercy on us, how cold 
it does suddenly seem on a sudden ! Did you 
shut that window again ? " 

Charlotte heard her rustle up out of the chair. 
She, too, felt a sudden cold strike on her bared 
shoulders, and glanced round in the strange silence 
that seemed to have come upon the room. 

The door was open, and beyond in the darkness 
of the passage they could see the figure of a man 
standing, evidently gazing at them where they 
stood in the glow of the fire. Then as he saw 
himself perceived he came slowly forward, and 
stood staring at Charlotte over the threshold : 
it was Luttrell, with boots muddied to the tops, 
his long coat spattered to the frogs on his breast, 
and his hair tumbled about his ears. 

" Lord, LuttreU ! " cried Isabella. " What a 
start you did give me, to be sure ! " and she sat 
down suddenly on a chair beside him. As he 
turned to shut the door the draught from the 
passage caught the candles and extinguished them. 
Charlotte had thought there was something white 
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and strange in his face, but now when he turned 
to them again she could only see the firelight glow 
reflected on it also. She had not stepped out of 
her discarded day-gown, and the folds lay about 
her feet restrainedly, so that she could not go to 
him at once. 

" I'm late," he said, turning to Isabella, " but 
I had to come, you know." 

" Fie ! " cried Isabella, " I'm not sure that 
you ought, though. And to see Chatty in her 
bride's frock too ! " 

" Her bride's frock ! " repeated Luttrell after 
her, and passing his hand across his eyes. " Is 
that the reason for all this whiteness and splen- 
dour ? " But he did not look at her. 

Isabella laughed. " What queer creatures you 
are ! " she said. " Now, I should look at her if 
I were you ; for she's as pretty a bride as you 
coiild wish to see ! But if it's spoiling sport I 
am, I'lljust leave you to yourselves for a moment," 
she added and went out. " Only a moment 
or so," she supplemented, poking her head 
round the corner of the door before closing it 
finally. 

Luttrell came slowly forward to Charlotte 
across the room ; it almost seemed as if the 
shadows on the floor clasped themselves round 
his feet to impede his coming. The fire had sunk 
down, too, for a moment, and Charlotte could not 
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be quite sure whether he were looking at her 
or no. 

She tried to smile at him, and moved quickly 
to meet him, taking both his hands in hers. They 
were so icy, so heavy with cold, that somehow 
they seemed to strike a chill quite through her, 
too, and the smile froze on her features into some- 
thing trembling and wistful. 

" Oh, Howard," she whispered, " how cold, 
your poor hands ! " and bent her face over them 
so that her cheeks touched his fingers. He flung 
his arms about her and then let her go again — 
an incomplete embrace. 

" Do you know," she continued, without raising 
her head, " that you haven't given me one word 
yet ? Isabella had quite a dozen." He could 
feel her soft warm breath across his hands, and 
beneath that they trembled suddenly, though so 
slight a thing. 

" Oh yes, my dear," he said beneath his breath, 
" I am cold, frozen to the very bone." 

" Oh, poor Howard," she said, and the flame 
on the hearth leapt up again. She put her soft 
warm hands tenderly, a little lingeringly and 
timidly up to his face. " How cold ! " she cried 
again. He was looking at her now, she could 
see, with such a strange expression in his eyes cis 
if they could never leave her own. 

There would have been utter silence in the 
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room for a long moment if it had not been for the 
ceaseless ticking of the clock in the corner, busy 
and useful as an old lady with her knitting-pins 
or a spinner at her wheel. Charlotte at that 
began to tremble ; he saw her face whiten even 
in the fire-glow, and the tears beginning to shine 
in her wonderful eyes. He remembered that 
they seemed to have grown larger and more 
brilliant with tenderness of late. 

" Don't be afraid," he said in an imploring 
way, as a doctor might speak to one whose wound 
he was about to probe. 

" Oh no, Howard," she returned tremulously, 
" I'm not afraid. Only something has hap- 
pened ? Is it about to-morrow ? Is my dream 
come true ? " 

He just nodded his head, looking at her with 
his hungry eyes. 

" Do not look at me like that," he cried, " it 
makes it more hard to say — if anj^thing could 
do so." 

" Tell me," she said, turning her eyes aside. 
They stood quite close to one another before the 
fire, and spoke in such low voices that their 
words sounded only like the confidences of friends. 
The wind was rising outside, and blew long trails 
of snow against the glass ; Charlotte could hear 
that beside the ticking of the clock. She had 
loosed his hands, and stood with hands folded 
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across the laces of her gown. " Who is it, 
Howard ? " she asked gently. 

She saw that he could scarcely speak ; he 
realised that she was trying to help him. 

" Mrs. Marshlow," he said, his tongue fumbling 
over the name. 

" Ah ! " said Charlotte, drawing in her breath 
quickly and lightly. " But, Howard, how can 
she stop us ? " 

" I gave her my word," he rephed, and stopped 
as if he could say no more. 

" When, Howard ? Oh, not since you knew 
me?" 

" Good God ! " cried Luttrell suddenly, " how 
could you think such a thing ? No. It was one 
of the sins of my youth. An old crow come 
back to roost. It was years ago, when I was 
scarcely out of my boyhood ; and she caught me 
fairly. She was a very different woman to what 
she is now ; you understand ? " 

Charlotte nodded. 

" She made a fearftil scene, I remember. I 
gave her my word then never to marry another 
woman whilst she lived. Before a witness, 
too," he said, with a miserable sort of laugh, 
"a child under the table. I can see it all 
again." 

He laid his head a moment upon his clenched 
hand as it rested on the mantel-shelf. 
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" How long ago ? " cried Charlotte, a sudden 
flood of memory let loose upon her, 

" Nine years, ten years. But what does it 
matter when I did it ? " 

She was silent. She would not tell him now 
that he was the man with the kind voice ; one 
of the most beautiful memories of her whole life. 
Perhaps the time would come some day, but not 
now. Only she knew why he had never been to 
her like a stranger ; and why it had always 
seemed that their lives had been knit together. 

" I thought she was dead. At least, I never 
thought of her. Then you gave me her message. 
I went at once to see her, and ask for my release. 
You know her ; you can guess the answer. And 
they call her a good woman ! She refused me for 
religious scruples." 

Still Charlotte did not speak. 

" And that is your religion ! " he cried. She 
felt his eyes upon her face, but she would not 
look up nor make the slightest sign. " I beg you 
to forgive me," he said hurriedly, " I know you 
do not think with me. I wish to God you did ! 
For then — ^ah, then, Charlotte, we would go right 
away from all the fools and hide ourselves in 
some beautiful comer of the earth — just you and 
I with our love between us, and no one to pry or 
intervene. Some wonderful place by the sea in 
Italy ; some enchanted bay in the sunlight. In 
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spirit we should be as much man and wife as 
ever the Church could make us. And when she 

was dead, if you wished it then " he stopped 

suddenly, seeing how her face had blanched and 
turned cold. 

She had looked so young as he stood in the 
passage and saw her standing in the firelight. 
Now she looked as old as the Mother of Sorrows 
herself. And still she never spoke or made a 
movement. 

" Speak, speak ! " he cried, leaning nearer 
towards her, and laying his cold hands over hers. 
" Say you forgive me, Charlotte. All the way 
in the chaise I tried to think how I could save 
you, and whatever way I turned there was never 
a thing but could hurt you. I thought of putting 
myself out of your way for good and all ; but 
that seemed a coward's way, and I believed it 
would have struck you too deeply. The best 
way is the only way you will never take, believe 
me. And, ah God ! dearest, it is not only for 
my sake I ask it, but for yours. To save you 
from the horrible world as you have known it : 
the coarse, ugly, work-a-day place, where they 
hate beauty and truth and joyousness. And for 
myself ! — as I sat there thinking of all I should lose 
in losing you — if I have sinned against whatever 
power rules over us, I paid for much on that 
journey. The chaise broke down three miles 
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beyond Islington, and I tramped them through 
the snow-drifts, and my feet were scarcely more 
heavily weighted than my heart. I called upon 
you all the way. Did you hear me ? " 

Her lips moved a little, but no sound came. 

" Do not speak," he cried this time, " do not 
speak yet, dear. Before you put me away from 
you utterly, think long, think very long. It's 
all my life you may be putting from me, and all 
our love. You are young enough to get over this 
in time, and find happiness still, perhaps ; and 
I am old enough to ^tand more buffetings and 
hard blows from the world. But shall we ever 
find anything dearer than this most sacred and 
inspired of friendships ? Once broken, can we 
ever mend it ? For we can count nothing on the 
life or death of that one barrier which stands 
between us and to-morrow." 

Again she opened her white lips to speak, and 
this time he laid one of his fingers very lightly 
and gently over them, as if he touched something 
infinitely sacred. 

" Do not send me away yet," he said softly ; 
" let me wait just a moment longer. Just long 
enough to tell you that when they abuse me before 
you for a rogue and a villain, you may know that 
to me you have been all the sunshine I have ever 
known, and all the heaven I could ever hope for. 
I do not understand your religion ; but I under- 
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stand this, that all through the centuries of this 
world's existence there has always been sacrifice, 
and that the bitterest thing is to sacrifice that 
thing one loves best. As I have done." 

He looked at her half-smiling, even in that 
moment when the coldness of sorrow laid itself 
across his features, leaving them thin and drawn. 
There was a kind of pitiful smile on her lips also 
as she drew his hand away. 

" I also do not understand my religion," she 
said, " for though I may sin in what I do, yet I 
do think I should sin more deeply in forsaking 
you, and it has seemed to me always that there 
was no sacrifice too great for love to make. 
And love," she said, " is the heart of my religion." 

He gazed at her only half comprehending. 

" Is it true that you would find it hard without 
me ? " she asked. 

" You know the answer to that," he said. 

"Then I will take just so much as you can 
give me," she continued, " and though I know 
what I am doing — for I do it without passion at 
aU — ^yet I wiU come with you." 

For all answer there dawned in his eyes a wonder 
that made her turn her eyes away, for it accorded 
her a worship that was beyond all words. She 
trembled and was silent. 

" So white a sacrifice," he said at last, " I 
think even your faith could not decry." 

X 
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There was a heavy tread approaching from the 
stairs. 

" How shall I come to you ? " she asked 
hurriedly. 

" I will be at the top of the street at ten o'clock 
to-night," he answered, " and the chaise will 
wait for us round the corner." 

" I will come," she whispered. 

He ran to the door, encountering Isabella on 
the threshold. 

" Am I not a kind sister ? " she cried gaily. 

" Indeed you are ! " he returned, and kissed 
her gallantly on the cheek. 

" Lord, Luttrell, at my age," she shrieked with 
undeniable pleasure. But he had already gone 
and the door shut behind him with a clang. 

" And now. Chatty," she added to her sister, 
" you look fit to sink with fatigue. Off with you 
to bed ! " 

Charlotte, too, turned from her obediently and 
fled. 

When the house was quite still and silent, and 
the streets outside silent also under the snow, 
Isabella lay smiling to herself between the cur- 
tains of her four-post bed. 

" Lord 1 " said she, with her usual expression 
of the supremest emotion she ever knew, " who'd 
have thought I could have made up such a fine 
match for Charlotte, in so short a time, too 1 
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If it hadn't been for me, I warrant Luttrell would 
have gone on teaching her all sorts of rubbish to 
the end of time, and never have asked her at 
all. They are both of them such originals — such 
innocents I " She sighed contentedly, tiirned on 
her side, and slept. 

The fresh north wind from without did its best 
to blow in upon her as she lay, but only a draught 
of fresh air crept in through a cranny, sighing as 
it came. There was a certain wistful sound in it 
as it sighed, for the room next door which had 
owned Charlotte as its occupant was cold now, 
and deserted : the bridal gown trailing its long 
and shining length over the bedrail, the veil tossed 
beside it in a tangled heap. Outside the snow was 
whiter still, except where Charlotte's steps had 
dinted it as far as the end of the street, and then 
vanished. So white a world in the moonlight, 
but even the white has shadows. 
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"HOW I WROTE HIS LIFE" 

FROM THE " RECOLLECTIONS OF MR. ELIHU MARX 
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** ']pT was in the year 1829, towards the end 
of the winter, that I set about writing 
the life of Mr. Howard Luttrell, a man 
of such distinguished eminence in the political 
and social world, that it seemed to me posterity 
would be greatly the loser were his life not 
handed down in some shape or another. I was 
not so convinced of my own literary or mental 
abilities as to be confident of doing my subject 
full justice ; but an enthusiasm for the talents 
of this distinguished individual lent me the 
necessary courage, and I set about the collection 
of material for this object in the best way open 
to me. 

" I was fortunate in then possessing the ac- 
quaintance of many of oiu' honourable members 
of Parliament, and among others that of the 
unfortunate gentleman, Mr. William Huskisson, 
so lamentably killed at the opening of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway in the year 1830. 
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I had the fortunate misfortune to be present at 
the time. But of that later. We are now con- 
cerned with the life of Mr. Howard Luttrell. 

" I knew that Mr. Huskisson had been one of 
his most intimate acquaintances, and determined 
to obtain an introduction to Mrs. Luttrell, who 
I understood now lived in retirement with her 
family at their country-seat in Buckinghamshire. 
I made many calls upon Mr. Huskisson before 
I was lucky enough to find him at leisure : indeed, 
if I had not been so convinced of my duty to 
write the Life, I should have feared to appear 
importunate! But Mr. Huskisson was most 
courteous, most kind. I had prepared a schedule 
of questions particularly pertinent to the matter 
in hand, and had only got through one quarter of 
the entire number when Mr. Huskisson was called 
away on important business. It was unfortunate, 
and he expressed the opinion that it was so. Of 
course I urged a second interview, which he 
readily promised, together with the introduction 
to Mr. Luttrell's widow. I remember his exact 
words at parting, which somehow ring with 
something pathetically prophetic in the light of 
later events : ' Certainly, certainly, my dear sir : 
delighted to oblige you, I am sure, but we busy 
men can never tell . . . ' and he shut the door 
upon the rest of his reply. I never saw him again 
except in the crowd at the railway as before 
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mentioned. He was a great man. And this, I think, 
is sonie indication of Mr. Luttrell's character also. 

" Having the valued introduction to Mrs. 
Luttrell I next proceeded to the little town of 
Olney in Buckinghamshire, near which place lay 
the ancient family seat. Olney is adorned with 
the memory of our eminent poet, Mr. William 
Cowper, and that of those celebrated divines. Dr. 
Bull and. Mr. Newton — evidently a spot well 
suited to the rearing of illustrious spirits, whether 
poets, politicians, or preachers. Apart from these 
associations the place has little to distinguish 
it from its rustic compeers. The scenery is 
uniformly rural. 

"Mr. Luttrell's ancient mansion is in the Gothic 
style (see ' Life of Howard Luttrell, Esq.,') and 
gives a feeling of much romantic antiquity. I 
walked from my inn in the village, and presented 
my card and myself simultaneously at the door 
of the mansion. A man-servant opened it to me 
and, with all the dehghtful ceremony of an old- 
time retainer, very civilly requested me to remain 
in the hall whilst he went in search of his mistress. 
I had time to examine the ancient suits of armour, 
the antique portraits, and the wall carvings before 
he returned. It has always been one of my 
favourite maxims in life never to let any little 
detail pass unnoticed for fear it may lead to some 
gross omission, and hence prove an irreparable 
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misfortune. The domestic, presently returning, 
politely requested me to follow him into the study, 
where it appeared I should find his mistress. 
This I, of course, complied with at once. 

" I was ushered into a large apartment filled 
from floor to ceiling with books — ^the sort of place 
I should not have thought agreeable to female taste, 
being somewhat gloomy, or, let us say, austere. But 
no doubt Mrs. Luttrell, having lived in so rarefied 
an atmosphere, as the contact with such superior 
minds as Mr. Luttrell's must produce, was some- 
what different to other ladies — at least I thought 
so presently. 

" She was seated near the window with a book 
in her hand, but rose as I came in and greeted 
me with a charming expression. I thought there 
was a kind of wistful sadness about her which 
accorded well with her mourning garments. I 
should say that in her youth she had been ex- 
tremely handsome, and even now she retained 
traces of good looks, though of a worn and rather 
tenuous sort. Perhaps you might expect from 
this description a languid, sorrowful person ; but 
there was nothing languid in her movements or 
the quick glance of her eyes, which she had 
retained particularly alert and almost impetuous* 
I am strajdng from my subject, but the lady was 
quite as remarkable as her husband, I suspect, in 
her feminine fashion. 
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" However, after a friendly greeting and a few 
introductory remarks I produced my note-book 
and my little schedule of questions. She drew 
herself up in her chair, and seemed to prepare 
herself to answer my inquiries in quite a business- 
like way, which I felt extremely promising and 
gratifying. She sat with her head bent a little 
forward to catch my questionings, as attentive 
as a pupil to its teacher. A very charming pupil^ 
I assure you ! 

" ' I am sure, madam,' I said, ' you wiU under- 
stand that I do this out of pure veneration for 
your lamented husband. So now, not to detain 
you too long, I will put you to the trouble of 
answering one or two questions. Mr. Huskisson 
w£is kind enough to tell me something of your 
husband's political career during the last twenty 
years of his life : I have made careful abstracts 
of most of his most important speeches in the 
House of Commons ; and now I should like a 
little light on his earlier years from his helpmate. 
It seems strange that a man of such undoubted 
parts and energy of mind should only have 
entered upon a public career during the last 
twenty-five or thirty years of his life.' The 
lady explained that Mr. Luttrell had spent the 
greater part of his life in travel upon the continent. 

" ' And yet his health was always good ? ' I 
inquired. 
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" ' Of the best,' said she ; ' no, it was entirely 
a matter of choice.' 

" ' Still, I am glad to think he had the good 
sense to choose a wife from amongst his country- 
women,' I said, smiling. ' Or did you first meet 
abroad ? ' 

" ' Oh no,' said she ; ' I lived in London at the 
time.' 

" ' And you proceeded to the continent immedi- 
ately after your marriage ? ' 

" She looked at me a trifle quizzically, with her 
head to one side. ' The first place we visited was 
Paris, I remember,' she said, ' where we made 
acquaintance with Mr. Huskisson, who was at 
the Embassy then : quite a young man. We 
were abroad fourteen years.' 

" ' You surprise me ! ' I cried. ' And did you 
never long for your native shores ? ' 

" ' Ah well, sir,' she answered, half smiling, 
' I had my home with me all the time, you see.' 

" ' Did you never return in the interval ? ' 

" ' No, never. But my husband always kept 
himself informed as to the current of events in 
England.' 

" ' But surely you did not go through that 
terrible time in Paris at the Revolution ? ' 

" • Indeed we did ! ' 

" • To think of it ! ' I cried. 

" ' But presently we removed ourselves to 
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Italy, where we made many interesting acquaint- 
ances. We journeyed to many places.' 

" ' You have had an eventful life, I perceive, 
madam,' said I then ; ' an illuminating life — I 
can see it brightening on your brow.' 

" She smiled a little. ' It has left its mark in 
a good many white hairs and wrinkles,' she 
rejoined. 

" ' Beauty grown old is Beauty manifold,' said 
I, bowing. ' And your children ? Did they, 
then, never see their country all that time ? ' 

"'They never left us,' she answered; "my 
husband instructed them in English as soon as 
they were old enough, and for the rest they had 
foreign masters.' 

" ' Ideal education ! ' I cried in admiration, 
which I could see moved her not a little, for she 
turned her head away one moment ; ' happy 
moments spent at the parent's knee imbibing 
knowledge. And I am sure Mr. Luttrell must 
have been a most tender father and husband ? ' 

" She bowed her head. I made a few notes in 
my book. ' I knew,' I said, ' that I had set 
myself the task of portraying no ordinary or 
common character, but now I see how greatly 
Mr. Luttrell was to be revered.' 

" ' And yet,' she said quickly, ' you did not 
know him very intimately. I wonder that you 
should have guessed how wonderful he was. 
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Some people misunderstood and underrated him.' 

" ' You surprise me ! ' I cried. ' But the 
common herd are purblind, indeed.' 

" She was silent again. I made some more 
notes in my book. 

" ' Now,' I said, ' here are a few questions that 
struck me as important. Did Mr. Luttrell sup- 
port the new system of Free Trade ? — did he 
uphold the Jacobin principles at any time of his 
life ? — ^was he an ardent upholder of the Church ? 
— had he pronounced views on the Emancipation 
of Slaves ? — did he ever fight a duel, and with 
whom ? — had he any favourite sport or recrea- 
tion ? — ^were his tastes in any way literary ? — 
was he a lover of the arts ? — ^was he ever 
acquainted with Mr. Cowper ? ' 

" ' My dear sir ! ' cried she, breaking in upon 
me rather suddenly, ' my head is unable to retain 
all these questions at once. You know that 
women's brains are proverbially weak. If you 
would leave me a few of these questions I might 
try to answer them by letter.' 

" ' Supposing I were to take them singly, slowly, 
one by one ? ' I suggested, so that she might not 
feel discouraged. 

" ' I should like you to see the grounds and the 
house,' she replied, ' my husband was very fond 
of them.' 

" ' You are very kind,' I replied, ' and after- 
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wards perhaps you will permit me to return to 
the matter in hand.' 

" ' My granddaughter shall escort you,' she 
said, with a smile, ' who I see is just going for a 
walk with her father,' and she pointed out to me 
a gentleman walking with a small child across the 
lawn. She called them through the open window, 
and after a brief introduction I found myself 
being led by them through the park and gardens. 
The gentleman proved to be Mrs. Luttrell's 
son-in-law, a most courteous and attentive person. 
We discoursed on things in general, but I con- 
trived to lead the conversation very delicately and 
continuously on to the topic most in my mind. 
After a while we returned to the house, and I 
requested to see Mrs. Luttrell and complete our 
interview. I found her in the library walking to 
and fro with my schedule of questions in her hand. 

" ' I have come to finish our little talk,' said 
I, ' and bid you my grateful farewells, madam.' 

" ' Indeed,' she said, ' you must pardon my 
womanly weakness, Mr. Marx,' and here she smiled 
a little, ' but I find myself unequal to talking 
much upon this ; ' tapping the paper. ' A year-old 
grief should not be so importunate, should it ? ' 

" ' I grieve to intrude upon an3H:Jiing so sacred 
as a widow's sorrow,' I rejoined, ' and will trust 
to your magnanimity to give me a written 
answer.' 
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" She thanked me, and we parted. I confess 
that in some ways I was relieved at being spared 
the rest of our interview. There was something 
disturbing about the lady. One was never quite 
sure whether she were the simple, womanly soul 
she seemed, or whether there were not something 
masculine and penetrating which underlay her 
outward manner. But she had not quite done 
with me : for whilst I was crossing the hall I 
heard footsteps hastening after me, almost run- 
ning. Extraordinarily active for her age ! 

" ' Mr. Marx ! ' she cried, ' I understand you 
are writing my husband's life purely from your 
own personal interest ? ' 

" ' Certainly, madam,' I answered, my dignity 
aroused, ' from none but the most disinterested 
motives of admiration and a desire to perpetuate 
so fair a name.' 

" ' Then I am only too pleased to help you,' she 
said, ' for I am sure you are well-meaning, and 
no scandal-monger or back-biter ! ' 

" ' Indeed, ma'am,' I cried, ' I am no such 
thing, and never one breath of scandal have I 
so much as heard of the late lamented gentleman 
your husband.' 

" ' No,' said she more quietly, " nor is there 
anything you could hear,' whereat she turned 
away as hastily as she had come. 

" Oh, I assure you we men of letters see some 
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curious types of humanity in pursuing our 
avocation ! and the ladies are not the least inter- 
esting of human-kind. 

" On my way back to the village I turned in at 
the churchyard gate, to pay a private tribute to 
the pious memory of the dead man. I found the 
sexton working there. It is one of my maxims 
to converse with all manner of men so as to get 
a wider light upon all subjects. There was a long 
fiat gravestone near where he was working, and 
I thought it no dishonour to the dead to sit down 
upon it, being weary. I am sure I shall grudge 
no comfort to tired humanity when I am in 
like case. I began to talk with the man, and, 
like most of his kind, he was nothing loth. It 
Would be no use to detail his remarks in the 
manner in which they were spoken, for few would 
comprehend the rough language he used. I will 
therefore translate into purer English such of 
his remarks as warrant their inclusion in my 
narrative. 

" Well, I made a few preliminary discursions 
on the weather, and then turned to the Luttrell 
family — ^its ancient descent, the beauty of the 
house, and the charm of its mistress, her sad 
bereavement, etc. 

" ' Yes,' said the old man, ' they were mighty 
fond of each other from one end of their lives to 
the next. And so they might be I ' 
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" ' Indeed,' I rejoined, ' I am very glad to hear 
you say this.' 

" ' A fair love match it was, they do say,' said 
he, ' and went off secret-like on their wedding-day 
and never came back for fourteen years.' 

" ' Quite a romance,' I cried, ' wandering alone 
together through strange and beautiful lands ! ' 

" He looked at me a moment and said nothing. 
I think perhaps my rather poetical outburst 
fsurprised him. 

" ' You're a stranger here maybe, sir ? ' he 
asked. 

'" Oh yes,' I said. 

" ' Ah, I thought so,' said he, and went on 
digging. 

" ' And I suppose the Great House stood empty 
all that time.' 

" ' That is so,' he answered, ' quite right, sir. 
And well I remember the day they came home, 
for I was digging the grave of that poor soul you're 
a-sitting on now.' 

" ' Indeed,' said I, rising hastily, for his remark 
clothed in such coarse language startled me. 

" ' Yes, sir. Name of Marshlow it is. His 
wife died five months before him and lies buried 
at his side.' 

" ' Ah, how truly touching ! — ^a broken heart, 
I suppose. And I doubt not Mrs. Luttrell would 
as soon follow their example.' 
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" ' Well, she won't,' he said, ' she's too much 
life in her for that ; ' and he took up his spade 
and left me. 

" Having felt that I had done my best from all 
points of view to get a more personal and f amUiar 
light upon my hero, I withdrew. And that is 
how I came to write my ' Life of Howard Luttrell, 
Esq., M.P.' It had quite a success at the time, 
and everyone said what a true and living picture 
of the man's life it was, and showed much inti- 
macy with the subject. I flatter myself that it 
was characteristic of the man, for of course I 
had known him in his best — ^his political — days, 
his life on the continent having been but a matter 
of small importance. Of course I made a graceful 
and somewhat touching allusion to his wife, but 
I did not drag her too conspicuously forward, as, 
like so many of our most charming women, I do 
not suppose she influenced his life beyond making 
it sweet and cheerful. Ah ! but a charming 
woman that ; and what a happy life hers must 
have been ! 

" We biographers see so much of life's tragedy 
and comedy, its poetry and its prose. And yet 
I am not sure in which category to include Mr. 
and Mrs. Luttrell." 
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